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ABSTRACT 

This document presents testimony and statements from 
one of a series of Congressional field hearings intended to 
critically review all the programs associated with the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. Among issues addressed in the testimony and 
prepared statements are: how the United States can maximize the 
number of students, including non-traditional students and first 
generation students, in postsecondary education? how the United 
States car encourage more students to pursue graduate studies, 
including women and minorities in under-represented fields; means of 
improving the financial aid system in order to reach the entire 
spectrum of middle America? ways of improving educational quality? 
and means of allowing students to choose from among the entire 
spectrum of postsecondary opportunities while minimizing loan 
defaults. The testimony and statements also include numerous 
observations concerning the status of higher education in the State 
of Wisconsin. Persons testifying including the ycvernor of the state 
the Hon. Tommy G. Thompson as well as top adminis:rators from several 
Wisconsin universities and colleges, two directors of financial aid, 
the director of the Wisconsin Board of Vocational Technical and Adult 
Education, and several students. Forty prepared statements, letters, 
and supplemental materials are included. (GLR) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Madison, WL 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:34 a.m. in the 
Madison Area Technical College, Downtown Education Center, 211 
N. Carroll Street, Room D-240, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Members present: Representatives Sawyer, Goodling, Petri, Gun- 
derson and Klug. 

Staff present: Tom Wolanin, staff director and Maureen Long, 
legislative associate. 

Mr. Sawyer. Although it is my privilege to be here in Scott 
Klug's Congressional District, it is my responsibility to welcome us 
all here for this hearing on the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

It is an enormous task that is going to decide some pretty funda- 
mental questions, like who will have access to postsecondary educa- 
tion, where they will study, what they will study, how they will 
pay for their education. 

These are not just inside-the-beltway questions. In fact, although 
we have had many hearings inside the beltway, the truth of the 
matter is that some of the most interesting, creative, innovative, 
insightful testimony that we have had has been a product of the 
extensive field hearing schedule that we have had. I am confident 
that the experiences of those of you who work daily in the whole 
arena of higher education in the State of Wisconsin will provide 
particularly valuable insight, if for no other reason than Wisconsin 
offers so many varied higher education opportunities. 

Your concerns in the testimony that we have seen submitted 
cover the whole spectrum. How we can maximize the number of 
students including non-traditional students and first generation 
students, how we can encourage more students to pursue graduate 
studies including women and minorities in under- represented 
fields. How to improve the financial aid system so that it reaches 
into the whole spectrum of middle America, without sacrificing our 
commitment to those who are most needy. And how to allow stu- 
dents to choose among the whole spectrum of postsecondary oppor- 
tunities while minimizing loan defaults. 

(1) 
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This is the 37th of what I think are now 44 scheduled hearings 
on this topic. By the time we finish our hearings, we will thorough- 
ly review all the programs in the Higher Education Act. 

I do not think that there is a more important undertaking that 
the Congress is involved in this year. It is not unlike a period of 
time 100 years ago when the Nation was undergoing a very funda- 
mental change, and the emergence of higher edu cation in onr coun- 
try really defined America into the 20th century. I think no less is 
at stake right now. We really need to make sure that postsecond- 
ary education is available for every Amencan who v/ants to take 
advantage of it^-students from low-income families as well as those 
from traditional middle-class families whose college choices have 
become limited or even denied. Family income is just simply not 
able to keep up with skyrocketing costs of higher education. 

We also need to understand the importance of additional train- 
ing for workers whose jobs are changing under their very feet, and 
make postsecondary opportunities available to older students with 
families and jobs who must pursue their education part time. 

A lot of programs will be changed in the course of this consider- 
ation, some will remain essentially the same, but none will go un- 
examined. 

Your testimony today, your presence is a key element as we 
work to enhance opportunities for all Americans. 

Let me just say before I turn to my colleague from Pennsylvania 
that the prepared statements of all witnesses will be included in 
full in the record. In addition, we will be entertaining additional 
statements for inclusion in the record from Father Albert Diulio, 
President of Marquette University; Thomas G. Pfeiffer, Coordinator 
of Financial Aid, University of Wisconsin Centers and statements 
from students from the United Student Council. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 
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University of Wisconsin Centers 



Student Fln«nd«| Aid 

, , 1 50 E Oilman SI 

July 19, 1991 PO Box 8680 

. Madison. Wl 537OIW680 

ro. Congressmen Gundorson, Klug, and Petri (608)262 5928 



From: 



Re: 



Thomas G. Pfelffer, Coordinator of Financial Aid - 
'JS^<^ rMjL. ""^versity of Wisconsin Cente 



rs 



Issues for f/«/91 Congressional Hearing on 
Reauthorization ^ 



of''Jh%' ^?gK:°1a'!ca'?io:'L\%Ti9%'?"^'J^°" ^•'^ «-"thorizatio„ 
flnanrlAi T^ii^ ? 1965. I have worked as a 

iinanciai aid administrator for fourteen ve«rsi ukik. 
many areas of the Act fhAi- 1 1 kI y^^^s. While there are 



«u jr , » , NEED ANALYSIS 

congressional Methodology (CM) fSrmulao current?? used 

such a Change would reduce errors, confusion? and pr^essing 

B) The calculation of a contribution from the deoendBnt 

student's earnings needs to be modified so ^hSt^orkina low 
income dependent students are once again eligible JoJarant 

^ea"^^s-a^;;j-n- ^^^^id\ie'd-: d» L^£c€" 

o^ro^'^.^^a^^rgr ^°nd%^- y tow'need":nd''=?^ir'= 

^' S^urt^nJi"^"°" independent student should be revised 

Students are asked to answer questions reaardlna ^hlTi^ 
recources and to provide tax returns ?orylar8L5!rh°"C 
as 1985! This definition is confusing? cXmS^rsSrolnS 
unduly restrictive. Resource and tax return da?rshSuld 
prlo^''?oir::!^d'°e%r^^^ ^ c, J^d^^r^":^^ 

(over ) 
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GRANT PROGRAMS 

A) The SEOG program should be returned to its former status as 
a grant for high need students Independent of any 
restrictions linking the awarding of SEOG to the receipt of 
a Pell Grant. This was the only federal grant which allowed 
any discretion in awarding procedures* until the current 
regulations were implemented a few years ago. 

LOAN PROGRANS 

A) Change the calculation of student loan defaults to have them 
be based on the $ am ount of defaulted loans rather than the 
nymber of defaulted loans. Such a change would provide a 
nosltlve incentive for institutions to lower their default 
rates, and would result in more institutional oversight of 
the amount of loans borrowed. Currently, many institutions 
offer students the maximum Stafford Loan for which they are 
eligible. We stopped this practice at UW Centers about 
three years ago, and have halved the dollars borrowed as a 
result. Fewer dollars borrowed means fewer dollars in 
default at somi> future date. Other BfiaitiXfi incentives 
could be implemented to reward institutions that are 
successful at lowering their default rates. 

B) Allow loans for short periods of enrollment (such as summer 
school) to be sinalv disbursed rather than the current 
requirement that all loans, regardless of the enrollment 
period, be multiply disbursed. 

C) Institutions with low default rates should be exempted from 
provisions that currently 'nandate a 30 day delay in the 
disburseinent of Stafford and SLS Loans to first time 
borrowers. This provision is burdensome -on students in need 
of funds at the beginning of the school tent, and was 
initiated as a "default prevention" measure based upon the 
high numbers of drop-outs in the first month at high default 
institutions. 



Thank you for providing me this opportunity to briefly 
communicate my thoughts on the Important task you are 
undertaking. I would be happy to expound on any of these or 
other issues at your convenience. 
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TESTIMONY OF 

ALBERT J. DIULIO, 8. J. 

PRESIDENT 

MARQUETTE UKIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

FOR THE 

P08T8EC0NDARY EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE 

HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 

It is my understanding that most postsecondary education 
representatives providing testimony during the reauthorization process 
tend to concentrate on student financial aid in their comments to the 
subcommittee. While we at Marquette certainly will not deny the 
significance of Congressional concentration on this area, I would like 
to address another immediate and critical concern at my type of 
University; the issue of crime, security and deterioration on and near 
our urban campus. 

Marquette has experienced five tragic reminders of this 
increasingly serious problem in the past six years: the killings of 
five of our students. While none of those deaths occurred on our 
campus, they all occurred in the community immediately surrounding 
Marquette, adjacent to downtown, Milwaukee where many of our students 
live. The latest death, the January 14th murder of Mario Gonzalez, 
a 22-year-old senior at Marquette's Engineering School who was just 
months from becoming the first in his family of immigrants from Mexico 
City to earn a college diploma, occurred outside a Marquette 
fraternity house, when Mario was shot to death by a drunken 15-year- 
old boy who wanted Mario's portable radio. 
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We at Marquette are not alone in facing the critical and 
growing problem of campus crime. In fact, crime rates are 
accelerating in cities across the United States, and urban 
universities nationwide are faced with a similar crisis. According 
to a recently published survey, one in three college students will be 
the victim of a crime during their collegiate experience. As a 
result, America's urban colleges and universities can no longer 
attract students simply on the strength of the rich array of social 
and cultural experiences their metropolitan settings offer; today, 
they must first demonstrate their ability to offer students a 
reasonable level of personal safety. 

I know that Congress is well aware of this problem. Last 
year, during hearings on this topic during the consideration of the 
Student Right-to-Know and Campus Security Act, the friends and parents 
of students victimized on and near their campuses recited their 
personal tragedies, and the Congress enacted legislation to ensure 
that future students would have all the information they need to make 
informed decisions about which college to attend. 

I believe that urban universities can and should do more; 
I believe that rather than simply informing students about 
skyrocketing crime rates on and near th-ir campuses, urban 
universities should utilize their significant academic, human, and 
JJinancial resources, in partnership with their communities, to 
actually reduce those rates. Marquette has developed a plan to take 
that step: The Marquette University/Neighborhood Partnership Program. 
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The Marquette Plan will bring students, faculty, and staff 
together with members of our neighborhood community in a coordinated 
effort to address not only the issue of crime on and near our campus, 
but also the root causes of that crime: the increasing econc.\ic 
deterioration of our inner city, and with it, increased poverty, 
unemployment, adult illiteracy, drug and alcohol abuse, and school 
dropout and teenage pregnancy rates. 

We are also convinced that our approach fulfills the mandate 
the Congress provided to colleges and universities in Title XI of the 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 1986, when it noted that "there is 
a need for more systematic and comprehensive efforts to link 
postsecondary education institutions with State ana local Governments, 
labor, business, industry, and community organizations, in order to 
m<jet local problems, and to plan, maintain, and attract lasting 
economic improvement," that "effective economic aevelopment is 
enhanced by the active participation of postsecondary institutions," 
that "the economic vitality and international competitiveness of the 
United States depends on using all available resources," and that 
"Federal leadership is critical to promoting such competitive 
efforts •» 

Finally, we believe that our program is replicable, and thus 
will be able to stand as a model to other urban institutions of higher 
education across the nation faced with the critical problem of crime 
and decay surrounding their campuses^ by demonstrating methods for 
utilizing their resources in partnership with their neighbors, to the 
benefit of their community, their faculty, and their students. 
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on May 1, 1991, tne Marquette University President's 
Security Task Force issued recommendations for improving security and 
preventing crime on Marquette's campus and in its community, through 
a two-pronyed effort of enhanced student safety and safety awareness 
and increased participation by Marquette students, faculty, and staff 
in community development. 

Those recommendations, the framework for Marquette's 
University/Neighborhood Partnership program, reflect the spirit of 
community involvement and social responsibility that is an integral 
part of the Marquette University educational philosophy, and represent 
a positive, productive approach to addressing a critical problem among 
urban universities in America today that may be replicated on campuses 
across the nation. 

The program has four principle components: campus security, 
neighborhood development, community services, and educational 
outreach. 

improvements to campus security will include expanded 
educational efforts to better prepare incoming first year and transfer 
students, anC upperclassmen moving to off -campus housing for the 
possibility of criminal encounters on and near the Marquette campus, 
increased and more visible campus security patrols, and expanded 
sturtent escort and shuttle programs. 
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In addition, working with an independent campus planning 
firm, the University will undertake a series of physical improvements 
to the campus that, without walling in the campus or otherwise 
isolating it from the surrounding community, will oetter define 
Marquette's perimeters and sphere of influence, and discourage 
loitering, vandalism, and other more serious criminal activities 
within that sphere, through the use of banners, gates, increased and 
uniform lighting apparatus, and landscape design. 

To further encourage stability and development in the 
neighborhood, the University will work with members of the community 
to bring about changes to City of Milwaukee zoning regulations to 
address the problems of absentee ownership and short-term tenancy and 
encourage and reward JLong-term residence in single family homes of 
families and other stable community members, as well as increased 
numbers of Marquette faculty members, staff and other employees. 

In addition, through our student-sponsored housing 
rehabilitation chapter of Habitat for Humanity, Marquette will 
continue to assist its neighbors in improving the appearance and 
structural integrity of their homes, and expand its efforts to 
construct new homes for neighborhood residents now living in sub- 
standard housing stock. 
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Through its participation in AVENUES WEST, a local 
partnership of institutions, business interests, neighborhood 
organizations, church groups, schools, and residents working together 
to foster economic growth and development, Marquette will assist 
neighborhood residents in undertaking business development activities, 
bringing capital and jobs into the area and creating attractive and 
lively commercial centers for students and community use. 

Thft Community Services component of the Marquette Plan will 
provide new and expanded legal, business, and health and welfare 
services to the community, while providing Marquette law, business, 
education, and psychology students and faculty with valuable 
opportunities for real-life educational experiences that only an urban 
campus can provide. 

Students and faculty of the Law School will expand the 
current provision of legal assistanr;e to neighborhood residents, 
helping them to manage housing and other concerns they are not 
currently prepared to meet alone. Business students and faculty will 
undertake a similar effort, assisting neighbors in acquiring 
employment and pursuing business opportunities. The Parent Center of 
the School of Education will help neighborhood residents address and 
overcome family crises, including drug and alcohol abuse and child and 
spouse abuse. In a neighborhood fraught with unemployment, an 
increasing prevalence of severe drug abuse problems, and skyrocketing 
school dropout, teenage pregnancy rates, and infant mortality rates, 
these services are desperately needed, and promise dramatic results. 
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Finally, because literacy is the first skill required by 
every individual for responsible citizenry and productive employment, 
Marquette's School of Education will spearhead a two-pronged effort 
of school dropout prevention for adolescents in the neighborhood and 
adult literacy and education extension programs for their parents, 
under the Marquette Plan, the existing Center for Education, already 
a thriving educational outreach program of the university, will be 
expanded to serve a much laryer clientele. 

none 1U9 ion ' Raciuest - tor Fadaml Purtner^nip 

While urban colleges and universities across the nation are 
facing similar problems on their campuses, apparently few have 
developed a creative and comprehensive plan of action for responding 
to those problems. 

I feel strongly that the Marquette Plan not only provides 
significant benefits to both the University and the City, but also 
possesses equal merit as a demonstration for urban universities 
nationwide of the role those institutions can and should play in 
utilizing their vast and various resources to ensure the safety of 
their students and faculty by building bridges, rather than barriers, 
between universities and their communities. 

The City of Milwaukee, under the leadership of Mayor John 
Norquisf., has expressed its enthusiastic support of this initiative. 
A copy of his letter of endorsement is attached. 
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A closing illustration may be pertinent. Universities 
traditionally were expected to spend money on teaching, scholarship 
and service. Those fundamental objectives took on additional burdens 
in recent years, to the point that our operating budgets now include 
signiticant amounts for running food services, managing hotels, 
operating banks and loan collection agencies, sponsoring 
transportation systems, fostering health care clinics, and engaging 
in a whole host of activities not originally envisioned by our 
predecessors. And, at least in our case, we divert more than $1 
million annually from the legitimately productive priority of academic 
pursuit to budget support for our campus security program. 

As you pursue the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act this fall, I hope you will embrace Marquette's ambitious 
partnership plan, by joining in partnership with Marquette and the 
City of Milwaukee by providing Federal funding assistance for tho 
program in the amount of $4 million each year for the life of the 
legislation. 

Thank you. 



July 19, 1991 
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lOHNO NORQUIST 

MAYOR 




OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 

VtllVNALKEf. WISCONSIN 



July 17, 1991 




Albert: J. DiUUo, s.J. 
President 

Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

Dear father DiUlio: 



endorseme 
Marquette 
both the 

In Milwaukee, as in so .lany of the nation's cit'cs -ho 
serious problems of economic deterioration 3nd rising crlAe l-ates 
have raised increasingly significant concerns over recenTyears 
fn^^^n"^^"^ completely the special implications these issues have 

'yi: 'o-^^rt-^^^^^^^ i^wouid u,^^ 

to^the%^^%^°b^":r'^ '-'^^ ^ an^d"pV"o^;:cV^^^^ 

I am confident that the coordinated raul-i-f aceted 

Mar^'lft^e in'^T"!, "';"k"1^ development proposed by 

thl^™^^^ '^"^ Neighborhood Partnership Plan will utilize well 

the many resources of the University with measurable success. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Let me turn to my colleague, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is my second tnp 
to Wisconsin. The first trip was to visit the cows and the second 
trip is to visit the colleges. . • • j 

I am very happy to be here because my side of the aisle is domi- 
nated by Wisconsinites and you are very, very lucky to bave the 
three gentlemen that you have serving in the Congress on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Comr*iittee. Congressman Petri is around the 
corner someplace between the airport and here and Congressman 
Gunderson, he gets all the ideas and then he comes and— he thinks 
that I am not smart enough to know that he is using me, but 1 
know he is using me. 

[Laughter.] , , . , v ■ j 

But usually the ideas are so good that I do not mind being used. 
So he makes the ball and I throw it. 

And you sent us an outstanding freshman and we are very, very 
happy— you are not on the Ag Committee, are you? Usually be- 
tween Petri and Gunderson, I always say if there is another way to 
put a recess into a school day, they are going to find out how to do 
it because that means we are going to serve more milk at recess 
time. 

[Laughter.] ^, . „ , 

So I am happy to be here. The Chairman, Chairman Ford, 
shocked the education community I think, when he made one of 
the first speeches before we started this reauthorization process, 
where he said we are not just looking about a little bit of fine- 
tuning, we are going to turn this program upside down and look at 
it from every angle and see what has to be done. I guess it shocked 
the education community, because he is pretty much the tather ot 
the program, so I guess they just assumed he cannot make his pro- 
gram any better. But that is not the way the Chairman is facing 
this reauthorization. . 

So I look forward to the reauthorization. The testimony has been 
outstanding and very helpful. We are looking, of course, at the in- 
tegrity of the program. We have to do that for the sake of being 
able to get money through the appropriation process. We now 
spend close to $11.5 billion, but if we do not show them that we are 
doing something about the integrity of the program, it will just 
make it that much more difficult. And of course, we have to make 
very sure that the 50 percent who do not go on to some form ot 
higher education, as far as a 4-year program is concerned, also re- 
ceive the best training they can possibly get so that we can be com- 
petitive in a very, very competitive world. 

So again, it is a privilege to be here. I, as a kid always said 1 
wanted to go to the University of Wisconsin. I do not know what 
happened along the line, but I am going to get to see the campuf. I 
think today. I always said after the 90th graduate credit that * 
took, that I would never, ever go back and take one more credit, 
but perhaps when I get out of Washington, I will come back and 
take at least three credits at the University of Wisconsin. Then 1 
can say that I am an alumnus— so again, it is a privilege to be out 
here with these three distinguished gentlemen representing you m 
the Congress of the United States. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Well let us hope it is a long time before you get out 
of Washington. 
Mr. GooDUNG. My constituents will determine that. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. Sawyer. Steve. 

Mr. GuNDERsoN. Thank you, Congressman Sawyer. 

Let me join with Scott m welcoming everybody to this hearing. 
This is, believe it or not, a statewide hearing that is being held 
here in Scott's district and obviously because it is the capitol, it is 
the proper place to hold a hearing. I want to say a special welcome 
to those of you who are constituents of mine, for driving those 
hours to come over here to Madison to pp ''^ipate. 

I need to tell you a little bit about the gentlemen to my left. 
Mr. Sawyer, in addition to his work on lucation Committee 
and the Higher Education Subcommittee, •tappens to also serve on 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee where he is the Chair- 
man of the Census Committee. And for him to come to 

Mr. Sa^ yer. Congratulations on your extra seat. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GuNDERsoN. For him to conne to Wisconsin the week of the 
decision not to adjust, and hold a hearing on anything other than 
the census is a break-through in and of itself and a real gift. So we 
deeply appreciate that. 

I have had the privilege of talking to Mr. Goodling's constituents 
a number of times, so I am going to use the same story. Mr. Good- 
ling is the only person in Congress who I call "Dad,'' and I think I 
am the only person in the Congress that he calls "Son." He treats 
me like a kid. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Unfortunately he has not seen fit to give me an 
allowance yet, so we are hoping that one of these days he will do 
that. But he is indeed one of the leaders— really on the Republican 
side, he is the leader in terms of education. Whether it be higher 
ed, whether it be voc ed, whether it be job training, whether it be 
elementary and secondary ed, the whole concept of educational 
reform, he is our leader and one who comes from a career in educa- 
tion before he saw fit to succeed his father in the Congress, which 
gives you an idea of how lucky and fortunate we are. 

I am not going to tell you in Madison how fortunate you are to 
have Scott Klug on the committee and in the Congress, but I will 
tell you that there was a great debate about whether or not we 
would have three n^embers from Wisconsin on the Education Com- 
mittee, because they were absolutely convinced that we would dis- 
tort the formulas in our favor. And we have every intention of 
trying to do just that. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GrUNDERsoN. So let me say something, however, about the re- 
authorization process. This is much more important than I think 
people anticipate in a normal reauthorization of an educational 
program. This is the reauthorization of higher education that will 
determine the status of higher education and therefore the com- 
petitiveness of American society in the 2l8t century. 

We will begin implementing this reauthorization, not in fiscal 
year 1992, but in fiscal year 1993. And so we are looking at a 4-year 
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program that I have no doubt that this is the one that determines 
now prepared America is for the 21st century. 

In that regard, I would hope we would spend a great deal of time 
looking in four areas. There is no question, middle income families 
have been disenfranchised in the student financial aid programs, 
and accordingly many lose the ability to seek higher education at a 
time when it is almost essential in order to be able to get a job in 
America's competitive society. ... , . 

Second, we need to recognize today s college student is very, very 
different. And frankly none of the programs today address the 
needs of that non-traditional student and we need to respond to 
that particular student as we look at 50 percent of our student 
body and going up being the non-traditional student, coming back 
to school for training or retraining. . c 

Third, many of you are aware that in the last session ot Congress 
we passed the Americans with Disabilities Act. Many of you from 
the elementary education area are well aware that we have done a 
significant thing for handicapped education in that area. The one 
area where we still have miles to go in terms of full access and op- 
portunity for the handicapped is in the area of higher education. 1 
regret to tell you that I have letters and calls from constituents in 
my district today who are being denied full educational opportuni- 
ties in higher education because of their disability. We cannot let 
that continue beyond this reauthorization. 

Fourth and finally, because I think it is appropriate that we are 
here in Madison, probably the area that the general public is most 
ignored, but from a policy perspective is as important as any area, 
is the area of graduate education. The reality is, through no fault 
of graduate schools, the m^ority of graduate students in this coun- 
try today who receive graduate degrees are foreigners who take 
their knowledge home. In a competitive, high-technology global 
market, ladies and gentlemen, we cannot let that happen. We 
cannot allow minorities, whether it be women, blacks or others, 
continue to be under-represented in graduate programs and there- 
fore teaching positions for higher education. We have to address 
those concerns if we are going to maintain our competitiveness. 

I look forwaid to your testimony, more important, I look torward 
to working with you in the weeks and the months ahead, as we 
complete this most important process. Thank you. 
Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. Scott. 

Mr. Klug. Yes, I would like to just spend a minute if I could 
saying some thanks and telling you again a little bit more about 
the folks who are here this morning. , . ,,Arr/-. 

First things first, which is to say thanks to the people at MAIL 
and in particular Lynn Roberts, Debbie Thompson and Beverly 
Simone, who you will hear in a minute or two, who helped put this 
hearing together this morning and helped provide all the resources 
and the facilities to make this Ck)ngressional hearing posaible. 

A word about Tom Sawyer, if I can first of all, who is here today 
with us from Ohio. He was the Mayor of Akron before he went to 
Congress. Before that he was a State legislator and before that he 
was an educator. He spent a great deal of time working with boys 
who were juvenile delinquentb, which he says was great prepara- 
tion for Congress. But as he told us last night at the dinner, only 
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the at the home for juvenile delinquents, there was more adult su- 
pervision. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Klug. Bill Goodling's great passion in his 17 years in Con- 
gress has been education. He was a teacher, he was a high school 
principal at the age of 26 and he was a school superintendent 10 
years later. So he certainly, on the elementary and secondary level, 
knows the problems and the frustrations and the premises first- 
l^and. 

I think this is a very — as Steve indicated — a very crucial time for 
us as we reauthorize the Higher Education Act for the next 4 
years, to look down the road at the whole subject of competitive- 
ness, which we hear a lot about on the news recently, as we were 
discussing last night at the dinner hosted by the University of Wis- 
consin. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about America's competi- 
tive edge in the world and the fact that we do not compete quite as 
well as we once did in the automotive industry, we do not do quite 
as well as we once did even in computers and some other high-tech 
things. But in education, this is without a doubt still the best 
system in the world. 

In a recent survey that was done, 12 of the 18 top universities in 
the world were identified as American universities. And those of us 
in Madison and those of us from Wisconsin know what a national 
treasure the UW is, and all the resources it has provided, not only 
students from here but from across the globe over the last several 
decades. 

But clearly, as we look down the road at the next 4 years imme- 
diately and the next decade or so, there is a wide variety of prob- 
lems confronting students — traditional students, people who go on 
to voc tech schools or colleges right after they leave, and there is a 
whole series of monetary problems that come with it. For us, it is 
the question of how we cut down substantial default rates around 
the country and at the same time provide enough money to help 
the middle income students that Steve was talking about. 

And it is clear we also have the fjuarantee that there is a wide 
variety of educational experience? available to those students, 
whether they want to go to a traditional 4-year university like the 
University of Wisconsin or a private institution like Lawrence Uni- 
versity, which is one of my alma maters here in the State. We will 
hear from Dr. Warch a little bit later on. Wheth'ir it is a proprie- 
tary school and we all know proprietaiy schools across the country 
have had some problems with default rates, but here in the City of 
Madison, we have got two proprietary schools which have lower de- 
fault rates even than the University of Wisconsin does and have 
done an excellent job of placing students. 

And then finally of course, there is the flexibility of the vocation- 
al-technical area, which Beverly Simone will tell us a little about 
ill her introduction in a minute and we will hear from some wit- 
nesses later on. 

So it is crucial we not only look at this on an individual level for 
the students, but also what is out there systematically for all of us 
to plug into. 
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And then finally, obviously thanks to all of you. It has been 
awhile since we have had a Congressional hearing here in Madison 
on a subject as important as education and I am delighted to see 
the great turnout we have this morning. It means a lot to Steve 
and I obviously, being from Wisconsin, but it even means more for 
Congressmen Sawyer and Goodling who traveled a long way to 
hear your ideas and your thoughts. 
Thank you. ^ „ _ 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Scott L. Klug follows:] 
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SCOTT KLUG iouCatmm AMiAMMCOMMnii 

%HVt9 fttlMt WtHMWl - .... 
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tonixtii of tde QHniteb S^mti 

tfouit of i^rprrtfrntatibtK 

statement of U.S. Rep. Scott Klug 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
Madison, Wisconsin Field Hearing 
Higher Education Act Reauthorization 

Mr. Klug: First, let me y«iV how happy I am, on behalf of the 
City cc Madison, tho Second Congressional District and the State 
of Wisconsin, to welcome my Congressional colleagues and all of 
the Very distinguished and concerned members of Wisconsin's 
higher education community who have taKen the time and made the 
effort to be with us this .orrting. 

I also want to of fur very special thanks to all the people 
at the Madiscn Area Technical College - Lynn Roberts, Debbie 
Thompson, and DeVerly Simone in particular - for their very 
gracious hospitality. You've helped in every way possible, and 
on behalf of the entire Committee I than!, you. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act will be 
among the most important pieces of legislation that the l02nd 
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Congress considers. For better or worse, the Impact of our 
efforts will be felt far into the future. It is critical that 
the impact be felt for the better. 

We find ourselves at a dlfflcrlt crossroads. The world is 
changing at a pace and in ways that were unimaginable only a 
decade ago. Nothing will be more critical In determining what 
America's role will be <n th.it world, and how individual 
Americans will live in it, than our education system. 

During the course of the many hearings that this 
Subcommittee has already held regarding this reauthorization, W€ 
have learned a great deal about the state of the American higher 
education system. It's a great system - the best in the world 
and the envy of the world. There are problems however, <»nd they 
are problems that we cannot afford to either ignore or minimize. 

There are today too many Americans - an increasing number o 
them from the middle class - for whom money Is an Insurmountable 
barrier to postsecondary eduction. We need to find realistic 
means to Insure that all Americans who have the capability and 
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the desire to train and educate themselves have the opportunity 
to do so. The Higher Education Act is the means to that end. 

For a quarter of d century the financial aid programs which 
the Act authorizes - grant, loan, and work study programs among 
them - have made higher education and the dream of a better and 
richer life a reality for millions of Americans. Those Americans 
- educated, trained, skilled Americans - have repaid our 
investment In them a hundredfold. We must assure that our major 
financial aid programs remain available and relevant to the needs 
of today's generation of students. 

While the needs of students have rightly taken center stage 
in our hearings thus far, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that postsecondary ina^titUlicUfi* no less than individual 
students, depend on programs authorized under the Higher 
Education Act. In this respect, unfortunately, the Act has 
fallen far short of the goals of its authors. 

Between 1964 and 1978, the Higher Education Act's Title VII 
programs provided a major source of Federal support fcr the 
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malntenancG and construction of academic research facilities at 
our nation's colleges and universities. During that time Title 
VII funds provided the financial leveraging that resulted In the 
construction of 4,000 facilities at nearly 2,000 Institutions 
across America. Since then, Title VII funding has all but 
evaporated. 

Today, wo have over $12 billion in badly needed but unfunded 
capital projects -^n American universities. Clearly, the quality 
of American higher eduction in math, engineering, and the 
natural sciences Is going to suffef unless we can Insure that our 
young scientists and engineers have the facilities and materials 
available that will allow them to take fall advantage of their 
talents. We have a wltncr.r, with us this morning who will 
specifically address this Issue and I look forward very much to 
hearing from hln. 

in closing, let me again thank everyone for being here and 
for their efforts bringing this hearing to Madison. I'm 
confident that we can make an important contribution to the 
Subcommittee's work. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much — ^both of you — for that kind 
welcome. 

For an additional welcome to Madison Area Technical College, 
let me invite to the table Dr. Beverly Simone, who is the CEO of 
this institution. 

STATEMENT OF DR« BEVERLY SIMONE, CEO, MADISON AREA 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Dr. SiMONE. It is a pleasure to be with all of you this morning 
and to welcome you to Madison Area Technir.;^! College; specifically 
to the Congressman, counsel that are with you, to those who have 
been invited to testify and to all the rest of us that are very con- 
cerned about what is happening to all of the students that we, and 
those of you that are students, are trying to meet your educational 
goals. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be with you this morning and 
to share our concerns and challenges. We believe, as many of you 
have already said to us, that the competitiveness of this United 
States is a critical issue. It is one of national interest and impor- 
tance and we believe, as in the Governors' Association Report on 
Excellence in Education, that increasing the competitiveness of the 
American workplace is a matter of national economic survival. All 
workers must dedicate themselves to increasing their skills in edu- 
cation and we believe that a national strategy for human resource 
development is critically r portant. And we believe the work that 
you are about is actually what can be the cornerstone of that 
human resource development initiative for this United States. So 
we are very pleased that you are here. 

We at Madison Area Technical College serve over 68,000 students 
every year in one of our seven campuses or our numerous high 
schools and other sites throughout the communities that we serve. 
We serve 12 different counties in our service area and we are part 
of one of the over 12,000 technical, community and junior colleges 
in this United States who, as you well know. Congressman, serve 
better than six million studente every fall in credit programs and 
another five million plus in non-credit programs. 

We have a very high percentage of all post-secondary education 
students in our technical and junior colleges in this United States, 
over 43 percent, and 51 percent of all students entering post-sec- 
ondary education are in a community college or technical college 
like we have in the 16 excellent colleges here in Wisconsin. 

So we at Madison Area Technical College are very pleased to 
have all of you here today. Congressmen, thank you for giving us 
this opportunity to share with you some of our concerns and issues 
related to this very important national agenda. Thank you so 
much. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. Dr. Simone. 

For an additional introduction, it is our privilege to welcome the 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, the Honorable Tommy G. 
Thompson. Governor, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OP THE HONORABLE TOMMY G. THOMPSON, 
GOVERNOR, STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Governor Thompson. Well Congressman, thank you so very 
much for giving me this opportunity. I had the privilege of having 
the Congressmen over to my ofTice for coffee earlier this morning 
and enjoyed talking to you and appreciate very much that you are 
coming to Wisconsin, the home of quality education, and a place 
that we are deeply appreciative of your efforts to come here. Con- 
gressmen Klug, Gunderson, Goodling and Sawyer. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, good morning. 

I appreciate very much the invitation and the opportunity to tes- 
tify before this very distinguished panel. On behalf of the people ot 
Wisconsin, it is my pleasure to welcome you to our State. 

I am pleased that the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education has chosen to hold a hearing in Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
has a long and proud tradition of educational excellence. Our uni- 
versity system has 165,000 students, the third largest in the coun- 
try. Our vocational education, which our very distinguished Dis- 
trict Director has just welcomed you to Madison, has over dOU,OOU 
students that are being taken care of by our vocational education. 
That commitment begins in strong, community-based elementary 
and secondary schools and culminates in one of the finest universi- 
ty systems in the country and a vocational, technica and adult 
education system which is a model for the country. No less than 1 i 
States have come into Wisconsin over the course of the last 4 years 
to take a look at our vocational system, how we set it up, how we 

Our commitment to education is driven by the fact that more 
than 10 percent of our population is currently participating in post- 
secondary education. Ours is also a significant financial commit- 
ment. Annual State aid to local schools totals more than $2 billion 
a year. State and Federal support of postsecondary education in 

Wisconsin exceeds $2.3 billion a year. * * 

However, in order to really measure Wisconsin s commitment to 
educational excellence on the basis of dollars and cents alone is to 
sell our efforts short. In the last 4 years we have implemented a 
series of programs designed to bolster both the strength and the 
stability of our postsecondary systems. 

Our scholarship program, our Governor s scholars program re- 
wards academic achievement by offering high school valedictorians 
a 4-year scholarship to any public or independent college or univer- 
sity or VTAE campus in the State. . . 

Through our tuition grant program, Wisconsin offers assistance 
to students choosing to attend one of our fine independent colleges 
or universities. This program is based on the need to narrow the 
tuition differences between public and private schools. 

Our college savings bond program encourages parents to invest 
in their children's future. These tax exempt savings bonds, which 1 
thank you for, can be redeemed to pay for tuition and education 
related costs at any college or university. To date, more than 40,000 
bonds have been issued and bonds purchased have a total value oi 
$182 million at matuiity. 
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And through WISTAR, our program for constructing and ren- 
ovating academic facilities, we are providing modern, state-of-the- 
art facilities for teaching and research. WISTAR provides the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin system with $75 million in remodeling funds 
and $75 million in construction money. The new construction funds 
will be matched dollar-for-dollar with non-State sources. We have a 
public/private partnership second to none in the State. 

Our efforts are ambitious because the challenge facing our stu- 
dents is so daunting. As we speed our way through a new decade 
and towards a new century, we have no time to rest on our educa- 
tional laurels. 

By the year 2000, eight out of ten jobs will require technical 
training. Our work force will be forced to react r nd adapt in a rap- 
idly changing world. More than ever, our eco\omy will need indi- 
viduals who can think critically, communicate effectively and solve 
problems creatively. 

To meet these challenges. Federal and State government must 
work as partners. The oars on our educational rowboat are too big 
for either of us to handle alone. We must share the work and we 
must row in the same direction if we intend to make any progress. 

Within the context of the Higher Education Act reauthorization, 
I would like to highlight areas in which we can improve our per- 
formance as partners. 

Flexibility — first, I appeal to you to allow our postsecondary in- 
stitution the greatest possible programmatic flexibility. State gov- 
ernment's cry for flexibility is frequent. You have heard it. You 
used to say it when you were mayor, Mr. Sawyer. And more impor- 
tantly, perhaps the finest articulation for the need for flexibility 
was provided by President Bush in "America 2000: An Education 
Strategy.** The President stated, and I quote: 

"America 2000 . . . honors local control, relies on local initiative, 
affirms states and localities as the senior partners in paying for 
education ... it recognizes that real education reform happens com- 
munity-by-community and school-by-school . . . Washington can help 
by . . . providing flexibility in exchange for accountability and push- 
ing and prodding . . . then pushing and prodding some more." 

I encourage you to have faith in us. Play your role — push, prod, 
contribute, and watch us get the job done. 

That requires accountability from our part. With flexibility must 
come accountability, to protect against abuses. For example, we 
have all heard the horror stories of abuse within the guaranteed 
student loan program. Abuses cannot be tolerated and abusers 
must be held accountable for their actions. 

We must be cautious, however, that we do not penalize those 
who make legitimate use of these critical aid programs. 

I am proud to say that Wisconsin schools* default rate is much 
lower than the national average. I am not happy, however, that it 
is at 4.38 percent, but it is much better than the national c'sfault 
rate of 6.75 percent. Ours was on^ of the lowest in the Nation, but 
we have to do better, and we will try to do better. 

For that reason, stricter accountability provisions should be sen- 
sitive to institutions like Wisconsin's, with excellent loan repay- 
ment records. 
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Confidence must be restored in the student aid system by focus- 
ing on institutions that are not handling these programs well. 

The third area is work study, college work study. It is a concern 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Nineteen hundred stu- 
dents participate in work study programs. Funding for these pro- 
grams is $1.9 million a year, with State sources providing 30 per- 
cent of the funds. We thank you for that, we would like you to in- 
crease it if at all possible. 

College work study send our students all the right messages 
about the balance between privilege and responsibility. 

Any additional funding that would allow expansion of the college 
work study program would be money well invested and well spent. 

Middle income aid, another concern is the emerging problem ot 
aid distribution between middle income and lower income families. 

I am cognizant of the Federal Government's fiscal constraints, 
and supportive of the President's view that limited resources must 
be targeted to the neediest members of society. 

I encourage you to consider ways that more equitably detine 
need, including exemption of house or farm values from income eh- 

gibility calculations. x i.- rr _ 

I also salute one of your colleagues. Representative Tom Petri s 
"IDEA loan" proposal for an income contingent loan program. Ihis 
is an innovative proposal that certainly deserves close scrutiny by 

this committee. , , . , Oi. j r-^j^^-oi 

There may be other areas in which increased btate and federal 
cooperation could benefit our students and postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions. . , . . 

One example is Title VII funding for construction and renovation 
of academic facilities. Another example is strengthening litle vi 
international education programs. „mAr, * „ ,„:n 

Representatives from our university and our VTAE systems will 
speak to those issues in much more detail. 

Therefore, in conclusion, as Governor of this great htate, l once 
again thank you and appreciate this committee s effort and caretul 
consideration of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

As a father with two daughters in postsecondary education and a 
son that will begin his postsecondary education very soon, I want 
to re-emphasize the importance of the work that you are doing. 

We place enormous trust in our colleges, our university and voca- 
tional education institutions in Wisconsin. We give themi the re- 
sponsibility of challenging, shaping and directing the minds ot our 
children. Through their work, our colleges, universities and voca- 
tional schools touch the future of our State, our Nation and our 

^ Thank you again for coming and please feel free to come back 
any time you wish, and please Godspeed in your work. Thank you 

so very much. „ ^ ™ r n i 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tommy G. Thompson follows:] 
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TOMMY G. THOMPSON 



Governor 
Stale of Wiscunsin 



Prepared Testimony by Governor Tonwy G. Thompson 
U.S. House of Representatives Education and 

Labor Coenltte* 
SubcoMRlttee on Postsecondary Education 
Friday. July 19, 1991 
Madison, Hisconsin 



HR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COHHITTEE, GOOD MORNING. 

1 APPRECIATE THE INVITATION AND THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE 
THIS DISTINGUISHED COMMITTEE. ON BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE OF HISCONSIN, 
IT'S MY PLEASURE TO WELCOME YOU TO OUR STATE. 

1 AM PLEASED THAT THE HOUSE SUB-COMMITTEE ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
HAS CHOSEN TO HOLD A HEARING IN WISCONSIN. WISCONSIN HAS A LONG ANb 
PROUO TRADITION Of EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE. THAT COMMITMENT BEGINS IN 
STRONG, COMMUNITY BASED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
CULMINATES IN ONE OF THE FINEST UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS IN THE COUNTRY - 
AND A VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION SYSTEM WHICH 1$ A 
MODEL FOR THE COUNTRY. 

OUR COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION IS DRIVEN BY THE FACT THAT MORE THAN 10 
PERCENT OF OUR POPULATION IS CURRENTLY PARTICIPATING IN 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

OURS IS ALSO A SIGNIFICANT FINANCIAL COMMITMENT. ANNUAL STATE AID TO 
LOCAL SCHOOLS TOTALS MORE THAN $2 BILLION A YEAR. STATE AND FEDERAL 
SUPPORT OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN EXCEEDS $2.3 BILLION 



HOWEVER, TO MEASURE WISCONSIN'S COMMITMENT TO EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 
ON THE BASIS OF DOLLARS AND CENTS ALONE IS TO SELL OUR EFFORTS 
SHORT. IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS. WE HAVE IMPLEMENTED A SERIES OF 
PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO BOLSTER BOTH THE STRENGTH AND STABILITY OF OUR 
POST-SECONDARY SYSTEMS. 

OUR GOVERNOR'S SCHOLARS PROGRAM REWARDS ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BY 
OFFERING HIGH SCHOOL VALEDICTORIANS A FOUR YEAR SCHOLARSHIP TO ANY 
PUBLIC OR INDEPENDENT COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY ~ OR VTAE CAMPUS IN THE 
STATE. 



A YEAR. 
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oiffeSIhces betSeen pSiJic aSd independent schools. 



MATURITY. 



IL?™«t' «5 WOS «U BE HATCHED DOILA. 

FM DOLuIi MTU KW-StATE SOUHCES. 

BY THE YEAR 2000. B^OUT OF 1^0 JOBS Hl^^^^^^ ISTSSftoIS'SiSGiNG 
OUR HORKFORCE MILL BE FORCED TOREACT AND AW 

S-crK KtKMS ISE/e problems 
creatively. 

TO HEET THESE "Ji^EHaS. 'EOgJl « ^ '^^,Ttvim 
DIRECTION IF ME IHTEND TO MAKE AMY PROGRESS. 

AS PARTNERS. 



fItxIbllUy 



F^St' 1 APPEAL TO YOi TOALL»l OUR P^^^ JS«JSlSr "cRY 

GREATEST POSSIBLE PWGRW^TIC FLEXIBILITY. 5>';jt^ fi^EST 

BUSH IN "AMERICA 2000: AH EDUCATION STRATEGY. 
THE PRESIDENT STATED: 

"AMERICA 2000 ...HWORS LOCAL CONTR^^^ LgjAL^ p,„NERS 

INITIATIVE AFFIRMS STATES AND LOCALITIES Ab i ^^^^ ^oycATIOH 

W^MsWtY BY SmK"5d SCHOOL BY SCHOOL ... 



o 
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"HASHINGTON CAN HELP BY ... PROVIDING FLEXIBILITY IN EXCHANGE 
FOR ACCOUNTABILITY, AND PUSHING AND PRODDING - THEN PUSHING AND 
PRODDING SOME MORE." 

1 ENCOURAGE YOU TO HAVE FAITH IN US. PLAY YOUR ROLE. PUSH ... PROD 
... CONTRIBUTE ... AND HATCH US GET THE 008 DONE. 



tccounUblllty 



HITH FLEXIBILin HUST COME ACCOUNTABILITY - TO PROTECT AGAINST 
ABUSES. FOR EXAMPLE. HE HAVE ALL HEARD THE HORROR STORItS OF ABUSE 
HITHIN THE 0>;\RAHTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM. ABUSES CANNOT BE 
TOLERATED - AND ABUSERS MUST BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR THEIR ACTIONS. 

HE MUST BE CAUTIOUS. HOHEVER, THAT HE 00 NOT PENALIZE THOSE HHO MAKE 
LEGITIMATE USE OF THESE CRUCIAL AID PROGRAMS. 

I AM PROUD TO SAY THAT MISCONSIN SCHOOLS' DEFAULT RATE IS 4.36 
PERCENT. COMPARED TO THE NATIONAL DEFAULT RATE OF 6.75 PERCENT, OURS 
HAS ONE OF THE LOHEST IN THE NATION. 

FOR THAT REASON, STRICTER ACCOUNTABILITY PROVISIONS SHOULD BE 
SENSITIVE TO INSTITUTIONS - LIKE HISCONSIN'S -- HITH EXCELLENT LOAN 
REPAYMENT RECORDS. 

CONFIDENCE HUST BE RESTORED IN THE STUDENT AID SYSTEM BY FOCUSING ON 
INSTITUTIONS THAT ARE NOT HANDLING THESE PROGRAMS WELL. AT THE SAME 
TIME. INTEGRITY CANNOT BE ASSURED THROUGH HEAVY-HANDED REGULATIONS 
THAT CAUSE PROBLEMS FOR ALL STUDENTS, REGARDLESS OF HHERE THEY ARE 
ENROLLED. 



MOrk study 



A THIRD AREA OF CONCERN IS COLLEGE MORK STUDY. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISCONSIN - MADISON, 1,900 STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN HORK STUDY 
PROGRAMS. FUNDING FOR THESE PROGRAMS IS 51.9 MILLION A YEAR, HITH 
STATE SOURCES PROVIDING 30 PERCENT OF THE FUNDS. 

COLLEGE MORK STUDY SENDS OUR STUDENTS ALL THE RIGHT MESSAGES ABOUT 
THE BALANCE BETHEEN PRIVILEGE AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

ANY AOOITIOHAL FUNDING THAT MOULD ALLOH EXPANSION OF THE COLLEGE WORK 
STUDY PROGRAM MOULD BE MONEY HELL SPENT. 



Middle IncoM 
aid 



ANOTHER CONCERN IS THE EMERGING PROBLEM OF AID DISTRIBUTION BETHEEN 
MIDDLE INCOME AND LOHER INCOME FAMILIES. 




n 



46-417 0 - 91 -2 
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T 4U rnGM17AHT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S FISCAL CONSTRAINTS. AND 
Su{5oS?5!e OF TH PR S DiNT'S VIEH THAT LIMITED RESOURCES MUST BE 
TARGETED TO THE NEEDIEST MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 

T tummkCf v«l CONSIDER HAYS THAT MORE EQUITABLY DEFINE "NEED," 
IM^K EXeM rSioS^^^^ INCOME ELIGIBILITY 

CALCULATIONS. 

T »icft CAiiiTP PFPPFSEHTATIVE PETRI'S "IDEA LOAN" PROPOSAL FOR AH 
hShI SS^L^S! PrSIS! ^IS INNOVATIVE PROPOSAL CERTAINLY 
DESERVES CLOSE SCRUTINY BY THE COMMITTEE. 

tUli 7 tnd 6 

TucDc uAuv n-THFR AREAS IN HHICH INCREASED STATE AND FEDERAL 
5wErS& S SIhEFIT Sr StIdeKs AND POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

n»iP FKAMPLF IS TITLE SEVEN FUNDING FOR CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF 
ACAOeSJS FACILITIES. a!o!hER EXAMPLE IS STRENGTHENING TITLE SIX 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

REPRESENTATIVES FROM OUR UNIVERSITY AND VTAE SYSTEMS HILL SPEAK TO 
THESE ISSUES IN MORE DETAIL. 



conclusion 



AC firtUFDMOB OF HISOONSIN I APPRECIATE THIS COMMITTEE'S EFFORT AND 
SrEFUL cSsiSerJ1?W^HE Of THE HIGHER EDUCATION 

ACT. 

4HD *<: A FATHER HITH THO DAUGHTERS IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION ... 
aSS ?S0N Sat HILL BeSn his POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION SOON. I HANT 
TO rJ-IShASIZE THE ImTORTANCE OF THE MORK YOU ARE DOING. 

UF PLACE ENORMOUS TRUST IN OUR COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY AND VOCATIONAL 
SomiON INSmUT Ss HE GIVE THEM THE RESPONSIBILITT OF 

TOUCH THE FUTURE OF OUR STATE. OUR NATION AHO OUR IWRLO. 

THANK YOU AGAIN FOR BRINGING THIS COMMITTEE TO HISCONSIN AND FOR YOUIt 

ATTENTION TO OUR CONCERNS. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you so very much, Governor. 
Do we have any questions or comments we would like to direct to 
the Governor? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You have done a lot in the area of economic de- 
velopment. Would you like to share with us what in particular you 
hear from the business community as the number one need for 
higher ed preparation for the competitive business community? 

Governor Thompson. The number one thing that ^ the business 
community is talking about is vocational training, about the needs 
to have the proper training for the changing technology. The op- 
portunities to have students that once they receive education are 
able to go into the work force and do a job and be able to be adapt- 
ed. It is a criticism that you hear, whether the students come from 
high school graduates or dropouts or come from college. And it has 
become much more intense. And the business communities I think 
in Wisconsin, similar to a lot of your States, are getting much in- 
volved in what is going on in education, how they can be a partner. 
And we are finding that to be very helpful, a cooperative public/ 
private partnership. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you so much. Governor. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. Governor. 

We have three panels today, the first of which will be made up of 
Dr. Richard Warch, President of Lawrence University; Dr. Katha- 
rine Lyall, Executive Vice President of the University of Wisconsin 
System and Dr. John D. Wiley, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
IJniversity of Wisconsin-Madison. If you would care to join us at 
the table. 

Let me again mention that the full text ol your entire state- 
ments will made a part of the record. We would encourage you 
to summarize, depart from or in any other way expand upon your 
written record, and we look forward to what you have to say. Dr. 
Warch. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. RICHARD WARCH. PRESIDENT, LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY; DR. KATHARINE LYALL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM AND DR. JOHN 
WILEY. DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN-MADISON 

Dr. Warch. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Richard Warch and I am President of Lawrence University 
in Appleton, not as listed Sister Bay. Sister Bay happens to be 
where I am this summer but not where the college is located. 

I am here to testify this morning, not only on behalf of Lawrence 
and its students, but as a representative as well of 20 other accred- 
ited independent colleges in Wisconsin and 26 liberal arts colleges 
that constitute the Associated Colleges of the Midwest and the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association. Collectively, these independent 
undergraduate colleges serve almost 80,000 students and they do so 
in ways that directly and substantively serve the national interest. 

In this summary statement, I want to cover several points. By 
way of introduction, let me say and reaffirm what you gentlemen 
have said. The reauthorization process provides a distinctive oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm and secure a partnership among stuuents, col- 
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leges, the States and the Federal Government. This will provide 
programs and resources that will encble young people to exercise 
freedom of choice and access in attending the institution of higher 
education that will best serve their talents, interests and aspira- 
tions, and hence, our national interest. Clearly the undergraduate 
college and its students deserve a place in this partnership. 

I represent institutions that have demonstrated their commit- 
ment to their role in this partnership. Indeed over the course ot the 
last decade, that commitment has increased substantially as feder- 
al resources have diminished in constant dollars and as we have 
experienced an overall shift from grants to loans in Federal aid 
proerams. At Lawrence, for example, we have seen the tollowing 
ch^ges in the past 10 years. In 1980-1981, Federal grants contrib- 
uted 6 percent and Lawrence grants contributed 15 percent to our 
tuition. In 1989-1990, the Federal share had dropped to 3 percent 
and Lawrence's had risen to 35 percent. In that year, the college 
provided $4.9 million in gift aid to our students and Feoeral pro- 
grams provided a little over $500,000. A similar story can be told at 
every other institution. i^ui^ 
One reason for this relationship is that Pell grants are available 
only to students from low-income families, even though the original 
intention of the student financial aid programs was to provide op- 
portunities for access and choice to students from middle income 
working families as well. „j,.„„„f 
First then, the colleges I represent support the position advocat- 
ed by several national educational associations that Pell grant eli- 
gibility be revised to introduce tuition sensitivity and be extended 
to include families with incomes up to $43,300. At present the Pell 
grant program does not serve many of our students, ar. 1 believe it 
should. Let me give one illustration of that fact. 

Jody will enter Lawrence in the fall. She lives in northern Wis; 
consin with her parents and four younger siblings. Her parents 
income from logging and farming in 1990 s^^^Kj^^y /"i^^ 
$22,000. The value of their home and savings is $lb,000 and tneir 
fanii and business is valued at $185,000. Under Congressional 
Methodology for determining financial need, Jody s parents are ex- 
pected to contribute only $625 to her education next year. By any 
measure, she is a needy student. But because of her family s equity, 
she is determined not needy enough for a Pell grant. Lawrence and 
Wisconsin tuition grant funding make up 71 percent of her aid 
package. In order to meet her financial needs, she has been double 
loaned out of both the Stafford and Perkins programs. 

Jody's case could be replicated at all other independent colleges 
and her situation also illustrates the second point I would like to 
stress, the importance to students at independent colleges ot the 
campus-based programs about which the Governor spoke, supple- 
mental educational opportunity grants, college vfork study tunds 
and the Perkins loan program. We ur^e that these programs be re- 
tained and strengthened, as they provide important supplements to 
other sources of aid. To abandon them wilJ pose significant hard- 
ships for students and institutions. * „«„^ T 
Third, I want to speak to the issue of loans. This past year, i 
served, along with Katharine Lyall, on Governor Thompson s task 
force on student debt in Wisconsin. Our committee noted, as have 
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others and will many others, the dramatic shift from grants to 
loans in Federal programs over the last decade. We believe that 
this trend line must be reversed, that grant funds need to be bol- 
stered and at the same time that loan programs need to be contin- 
ued and enhanced and new options, as Mr. Petri has suggested, be 
explored. 

We urge that Stafford loans be available to families without de- 
termination ior need and that Stafford interest rates be subsidized 
while the student is in college, as is now the case with Perkins. 

Finally, I have been asked to speak briefly to one of the hot 
topics in higher education these days — PC. I refer not to political 
correctness, about which perhaps too much has been said, but 
about price and cost. Now clearly higher education is costly, and 
those costs have increased significantly in the last decade among 
all sectors and sorts of institutions, pubUc and independent, large 
and small, research universities and liberal arts colleges. Those 
costs have exceeded the rise in the consumer price index for many 
and varied reasons, but several stand out. 

Higher education is labor intensive and wa^es and benefits are a 
large fraction of our expenses. Further, our market basket of goods, 
unlike the average household's, includes not only extensive person- 
nel expenses, but library acquisition costs, computer technology 
and scientific instrumentation, the costs of which have risen steep- 

What differentiates the independent undergraduate college in 
this situation is partly that its costs may be greater than those of 
other types of institutions due to low student/faculty ratios, the ab- 
sence of teaching assistants. But its price may be different as well 
because of the way in which that price is paid. No student pays the 
full cost of education at a public or independent college. At Law- 
rence, tuition covers 60 percent of the cost with endowment, earn- 
ings and gifts making up the rest. At the public institution, taxpay- 
er subsidies bear the greater share. 

The cost of higher education is something that all institutions 
are seeking to control, but costliness is endemic to the enterprise. 
We have missions and purposes to conduct and national needs to 
be serves. At Lawrence, for example, over half of our science grad- 
uates go on to graduate school or to medical school and we gradu- 
ate a disproportionate number of students who have foreign lan- 
guage competency and interest in foreign affairs. 

In terms of the academic programs we offer and the successful 
student outcomes we produce, the independent colleges I represent 
are in fact highly cost-efficient. But we cannot do it alone. And as 
we serve the national interest, I believe we ought not. Partnership 
is a key and I urge the committee and Congress to affirm and 
extend that partnership as it tackles the reauthorization agenda. 

I commend the committee as it takes on that task and thank the 
members for this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Richard Warch follows:] 
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Good morning Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee. I am pleased to be able 
to meet with you today to provide testimony related to the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. I am here as President of Lawrence University in Appleton and 
bring the perspective of an independent liberal arts college here in Wisconsin, as well as 
that of the other twenty accredited independent colleges in the state and the 43,000 students 
we serve.^ 

I also speak on behalf of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest, a consortium of fourteen 
undergraduate liberal arts colleges in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and Colorado, 
and the Great Lakes Colleges Association, a consortium of twelve liberal arts colleges in 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan.^ In the main, the colleges are small; Lawrence, for example, 
will enroll 1200 students in the coming year. As a group, these colleges in the two consortia 
have a significant impact; we educate over 42,000 students at the baccalaureate level and 
have a combined total of more than 250,000 living alumni, many of whom hold significant 
leadership positions in all walks of life. One of Lawrence's distinguished alumni is, I am 
pleased to say, a member of this committee meeting here today. 

My message to this committee is a simple one, and will be familiar to you members who are 
already deeply engaged with issues related to higher education. The reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act is a significant moment because it will shape and define federal policy 
on higher education at a time when the nation's need for a highly skilled and competent 
labor force, one able to compete in and contribute to an information age, a technological 
society, and a globally interdependent world, is greater than ever. I believe that our nation 
needs a federal policy for higher education that supports students as they choose to pursue 
higher education, allows them to choose the type of educational institution that best 



^ WAJCU: AivcnM) Co<te|e. BelotI Co<t«|e, CArdifttl Striteh Colter. CArroll Colte|e, CAfihar Colt«|e. Omcordia Univcriily- 
Wiicofuin, FJ|ewood G><te|e, Lakeland Collefe, Lawrence Univenily. Miriin Coltege of Fond du Uc, Mirquelle University, Mihraukee 
InAlilule of All and Dc«ip, Milwaukee School of Enpneerini. Mount Miry G>lte|e, Mount Senirio G>lte|e, Northland Colte|ei Ri'pon 
ColieKe. St. Nod>er1 Coliese. Silver Uke Colter. Vlterbo Colter. Wiicontin Lutherin Coller' 

^ ACM: Belott Colter. CaHeton Colter, Coe Colter. Colorado Colter, Cornell Colter. Grinnell Colter. Knoi Coller. I^ke 
Fbfcal Colter. L^witnce Univertily, MKakater Colter. Monmouth Colter. Ripon Colter. ^- Olaf Colter, Colter Univenily 
of Cbicafo; GLCA: Albion Colter. Aniioch Colter. Denicon Univtreity. DcPiuw University Farlham Colter. Colter- Kalamazoo 
Coltete. KenyoA Colter. Oberlln Colter. Ohio Weateyin Univenity, Wibaah Coller. The Colter of Woocter. 
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develops their talents, and thus enables them to contribute to the nation's well-being to the 
fullest extent possible. 

My testimony today revolves around three basic premises. First of all, as we approach the 
twenty-first century, the United States more than t:v«r has a need for a highly skilled work 
force and a responsible citizenry. Higher education, up to and beyond the baccalaureate 
level, will be more important than ever in producing this work force. The nation has 
developed-and now must sustain and support-a wide range of higher educational 
opportunities to enable students of different ages and backgrounds to extend their talents 
and interests in service to this end. Second, independent undergraduate colleges and their 
students are important partners in this process, and need to be included in a comprehensive 
federal approach to higher education. Hence, and finally, we look to the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act as an opportunity to further our work as partners with the 
federal govemmem in providing the financial resourres to enable all students to have acce:iS 
to the best education possible. 

As the nation approaches the new millennium, we face the need to increase the supply of 
skilled workers with post-secondaiy degrees in both traditional and technical fields. We 
need to enable more students graduating from high school to attend and succeed at post- 
secondaiy iristitutions than is now the case. We need to encourage more students 
graduating from two-year institutions to go on to baccalaureate studies than is now the case. 
Wc need to support more students at four-year institutions to complete their degrees than 
is now the case. We need to produce more students with baccalaureate degrees, who will 
go on to graduate studies, to become the skilled professionals and research scientists needed 
to maintain our national competitiveness, to replace retiring college and university faculty, 
and to be productive and contributing citizens for our nation and the world. As institutions 
of higher education prepare to fulfill this important role, we will be working to improve 
quality, control costs, and provide a supportive environment for our students. But as 
collcgTis and universities seek to better serve their students, we look to the federal 
government to join in the effort. 
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The Role of the Independent Liberal Arts College 

Independent higher education in Wisconsin and in the United States plays a particularly 
important role in training leaders for many roles in American life. Last year, the Ameritech 
Foundation carried out research on the independent colleges and universities in five states 
of the Midwest and identified numerous ways by which these institutions attract more 
students with greater academic ability and encourage them to fulfill their higher educational 
aspirations. Within this five-state region, including Wisconsin, private colleges enroll one- 
quarter of the students yet produce one-third of the graduates. One of three graduates of 
a private college attends graduate school, while only one-fourth from the public sector does 
so. These colleges graduate over 60 percent of the students who enroll, with many achieving 
persistence rates that exceed 80 percent, compared to 43 percent for four-year state 
institutions. 

Furthermore, undergraduate liberal arts colleges have parti'tular strengths in fields vital to 
our nation's future. A major study in 1985 of 48 leading liberal arts colleges showed that 
while 7 percent ^ all bachelor's degrees nationally were awarded in the basic sciences, at 
the national liberal arts colleges 24 percent of the bachelor's degrees were in science. These 
colleges are also relatively more productive in developing doctorates in the sciences, crucial 
for international leadership in scientific and technical fields, with a doctoral productivity 
ratio of 8.2 percent, compared with a doctoral productivity rate of 4.3 percent at the Big Ten 
universities. 

In addition, independent liberal arts colleges arc also particularly productive in producing 
graduates who provide leadership in international careers and scholarship, as demonstrated 
by the data collected and disseminated last month in a major conference of the International 
Fifty College at Beloit College. For example, graduates of these independent institutions 
are three times more likely to have majored in foreign languages or international area 
studies than their peers at major research universities; they receive Ph.D.'s in international 
fields and enter the Peace Corps and the Foreign Service at a higher rate than students from 
other educational sectors. 
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Lawrence and its sister institutions are committed to providing access to qualified students 
and to seeking students from a wide range of socio-economic and racial backgrounds. At 
Lawrence, 70 percent of our students receive financial aid, a mixture of institutional, federal 
and state funds in which the institutional share has steadily increased. All of these colleges 
have become increasingly active in diversifying their student bodies. In the central 
midwestcrn states, while private colleges enroll 26 percent of ail four-year students, they 
enroll 31 percent of Black students and 33 percent of Hispanic students. From these 
enrollments they produce 40 percent of the minority graduates in these states~a percentage 
we are determined to improve, but one that nevertheless testifies to our overall success rate. 



Financial Su ppnrt Essential for Access 

We seek the support of the federal government to provide part of the financial resources 
essential to enable academically talented students to pursue high-quality liberal arts 
undergraduate education regardless of their ability to pay. Uwrence, like all independent 
institutions, -.las dramatically increased its institutional commitment to providing financial 
aid in the last decade, while the once substantial federal programs have failed to increase. 
In 1989-90. Lawrence provided gift aid of $4,897,577 to its students on the basis of need. 
State aid, primarily from Wisconsin, totaled $620,332, while federal gift aid totaled $513,301. 
That means that the federal government provided only 8.5 percent of the nced-based gift 
aid provided to Lawrence students. 

Viewed in a ten-year perspective of the decade of the 1980s, the story is sharpened. 
Whereas in 1980-81 federal grants contributed 6 percent and Lawrence grants contributed 
15 percent to covering the college's tuition, in 1989-90, the federal poiion had decreased 
to 3 percent and Lawrence's had risen to 35 percent (sec accompanying graphs. Exhibits A 
and B). While Lawrence has multiplied the amount of institutional dollars in aid in this 
period, we do not have the resources to continue to increase these expenditures. We must 
have federal help to continue to assist students as they pursue their education. 

The same situation applies at other independent colleges. Collectively in 1989-90, the 
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colleges within the Associated Colleges of the Midwest provided 57.9 million dollars of 
instituticnal gift aid, almost seven times the million dollars students received in 
combined federal gift aid. In Wisconsin, institutional dollars provide the lion's share of aid- 
more than $20 million last year for state residents compared to $14 million from the state 
and $11 million from federal sources. 

Throughout the 1980s, federal grant assistance to undergraduates at independent institutions 
declined dramatically (in constant dollars) while these institutional commitments were 
increasing. We seek to restore a partnership with the federal government in which the goals 
for a better educated work force are jointly supported, by institutions, by families, and by 
state and federal aid programs. The federal programs have not grown in proportion to the 
increased costs of providing quality education and the increased needs of recruiting and 
supporting students without regard to economic background. In order to maintain 
educational opportunity for all students, we seek increased resources in federal financial aid 
programs and some modifications in those programs. Indeed, the federal funds would have 
a substantial impact if institutional and federal funds were matched, especially for the 
campus-based programs. 

Reauthori/atlon of Federal Financial Aid Programs 

We believe that funds allocated to the e,:isting financial aid programs must be increased, 
and that changes should be made in the design of those programs to make them more 
effective in assisting both highly needy students and students from middle-income working 
families who also need assistance. 

Peil Grants . At present, Pell grants are available only to students from very low-income 
families, although the original intent of the student financial aid programs was not only to 
help the poor have access to higher education but was also to assist middle-income families 
to obtain the most appropriate education for their sons and daughters. This year, the 
national education associations, including the American Council of Education and the 
National Association of I' ;dependent Colleges and Universities, have proposed a revision 
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of Pell grant eligibility which would introduce tuition sensitivity und extend eligibility to 
families with incomes up to $43,300. We support that proposed revision to enable students 
from diverse economic backgrounds to attend Lawrence and other independent colleges if 
they wish. In addition, we would encourage consideration of a provision to increase the Pell 
grant as an incentive for degree completion when a student passes the mid-point of his/her 
baccalaureate program. 

Up to this point, students from middle-inc .me families attending Uwrence have been 
supported only by insUtutional gift aid and -y loans, the latter of which impose great 
difficulty on these students. For the most part then, the Pell grant program has not served 
our students. Let me illustrate the point by referring to the cases of two Uwrence students, 
each of whom evidences significant financial need to attend the college, and each of whom 
hay been shut out from the Pell program. 

rase #1 

■Brad" from central Wisconsin is the son of a school teacher and environmental 
specialist. In 1990. Brad's parents earned approximately $44,000. Even with six 
family members (two are in college) to support, the parental income and modest 
assets (home eq.:ity of $65,000 and savings of $1,000) were too large to provide any 
Pell Grant eligibility for Brad. A state grant has provided approximately 15 percent 
of Brad's aid and Lawrence grant funding has provided about 55 percent. The 
remaining 30 percent of Brad's aid is met through federal work and loan programs. 
By the time Brad completes his junior year in college, he will have borrowed $10,045. 
He will owe about $14,000 for undergraduate studies when he completes his biology 
degree in June 1993. Currently, Brad plans to attend medical school upon 
completion of his undergraduate degree. If he attempts an entry level position in a 
lab environment, he can expect an income in the low $20 thousands. 

Case #2 

"Jody" will be entering Lawrence University in the fall. She lives in northern 
Wisconsin with her parents and four younger brothers and sisters. Her parents' 
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income in 1990 from logging and fanning was slightly under $22,000. The value of 
their home and savings is $16400 while their farm and business is valued at $185,300. 
Under Congressional Methodology, the parents' contribution for next year is $625. 
Jody certainly seems to be a very needy student However, since her parents have 
built up some equity in a farm/business, she is deemed not needy enough for the 
federal Pell Grant State and Lawrence funding make up the majority (71 percent) 
of Jod/s aid package. But since a Pell Grant is not available for Jody, she been 
"double loaned." Funding from both the SUfTord and Perkins Loan programs have 
been awarded to Jody. In the past, Lawrence University has made a concerted effort 
to fund students through only one loan program, Ho vever, in recent years we have 
found it necessary to double loan in extremely high need cases. Sixty students from 
last year's and this year's entering classes have been double loaned. For Jody, this 
means at least $3,200 of loan for each of her four years at Lawrence ($12,800 total). 
If Jody's need increases, she could have over $15,000 of debt to repay between two 
loan programs for her undergraduate study. Since Jody plans to continue her 
education in psychology at the graduate level, she is likely to incur even more debt 

Campus-Based Programs . Both cases reveal that campus-based financial aid programs- 
loans and work-study-are important to our svudents. And so, a second and related concern 
of independent colleges and universities is that those programs-Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, College Work-Study funds, and the Perkins Loan program-be retained 
and strengthened. 

These programs are important supplements to other sources of aid, and they would be most 
useful if institutions could administer them with greater flexibility. We thus propose that 
institutions be allowed to transfer up to 25 percent of the funds among <hese three 
programs. Cuirently, only 15 percent of SEOG and College Work-Study funds is 
transferable* 

Finally, I want to address the matter of student indebtedness. This past year I chaired 
Governor Thompson's task force on student debt; I believe that a copy of our report has 
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been sent to each member of Wisconsin's Congressional delegation. While our committee 
found that the levels of student debt had not reached crisis proportions, we pointed out-as 
have and will many others-the dramatic shift from grants to loans in financial aid over the 
past decade. That trend line must be arrested and reversed if the nation's promise to its 
young people, higher educational access and choice, is to be sustained. It is important, then, 
that more grant funds be available to reduce the risk of students accumulating 
unmanageable debts. We need to take the long view of the economic implications of 
student debt. According to Carol Frances, all other things being equal, a student who 
borrows $10,000 will have four to six times less in assets fifteen years after graduation. 

At the same time, loans will continue to be important to middle income families and the 
current loan programs should also be continued and expanded. We believe that Stafford 
Loans should be available to all families without determination for need. These funds 
would enable families to make their contribution to their children's education, particularly 
if the intere/t rates were subsidized as is now the case for Perkins Loans. We further 
believe it would be beneficial to middle-income families to remove the family residence 
from the calculation of family assets. We believe it is worthwhile to explore the proposal 
that campuses administer the Stafford Loans with direct access to federal funds to replace 
the current role of banks and state guaranty agencies, though the Department of Education 
will need to evaluate this as a pilot project before moving towards full implementation. 

Both loans and granfs are vitally important to expanding access to higher education. At 
present, the system is exceedingly complex for all participants and I encourage you to 
develop ways of simplifying the process, both the application for financial aid completed by 
students and their families and the administration of financial aid done by the colleges. Our 
financial aid office is burdened with paper work and those of us who have shown ourselves 
to be responsible in administering and disbursing financial aid should be relieved from some 
of the regulatory burden. Independent colleges have excellent records in administering 
higher education loans. While the Department of Education is in the process of imposing 
penalties on institutions with 30 or 35 percent default rates, at independent non-profit 
colleges and universities the average default rate nationally is less than 6 percent. At 
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Lawrence, the default rate is 3 percent. 
Tuition Costs at Independent Colleges 

As members of this committee well know, PC is a hot issue on college campuses. I refer 
in this instance not to the furor about political correctness but to the broad concern about 
price and cost I have been asked to speak to that issue here. Clearly, the cost of higher 
education haa increased dramatically in the last decade, a fact that is true among all sectors 
and sorts of institutions, public and independent, large and small, research universities and 
liberal arts colleges. What distinguishes the independent sector are not its costs but the 
ways in which those costs are met; that is, who pays the price. 

In considering these issues, it is important to note a few key facts. First, that while the 
public often gauges college costs against the rise in the consumer price index, against which 
those costs have indeed increased faster, the more appropriate benchmark is the so-called 
higher education price index, which better matches the expenses colleges incur. Our market 
basket of goods includes wages and benefits, library acquisitions, computer technology, and 
scientific instrumentation. Those costs to our institutions have risen steeply. Second, 
educational costs at liberal arts colleges will be greater than those at other institutions 
because of the favorable ratio of faculty to students and because of the commitment to 
quality-in faculty, program, and facilities-that these institutions have made. In short, the 
expenses-and hence the costs-faced by colleges and universities have risen more than the 
• consumer price index because of the nature of those expenses. 

The greatest of these is personnel costs-and higher education is obviously a very labor 
intensive enterprise. No one has found a satisfactory way to make higher education more 
efficient-since I would argue that the supposed efficiency of classes of hundreds of students 
taught by televised lectures in not educationally efficient at all. While all colleges are 
battling to control costs and to cut them where possible, the fact remains that higher 
education is necessarily expensive. At Lawrence, for example, we are committed to 
maintaining and enhancing faculty salaries, though even so the purchasing power of faculty 
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salaries still lags behind that of the early 1970s. 

Other necessary and important costs have increased faster than consumer prices as well, 
particularly library acquisitions, computer technologies, and scientific equipment-all of 
which are essential to the conduct of our purposes for studenu and society. Finally, colleges 
must attend to the major matter of their infrastructures; many of our buildings were erected 
in the 1960s and 70s and now require significant maintenance, maintenance we must provide 
now if we are to serve future generations as we serve the present one. 

Within this context, undergraduate liberal arts colleges have higher tuition cosU than some 
other kinds of institutions because of the intensive, focused academic programs that 
characterize these institutions. At Lawrence, we are committed to low student-faculty ratios, 
small classes, highly personalized instruction by the faculty, and hands-on access to state of 
the ail equipment and facilities. We are also committed to providing an academic program 
for all students, including freshmen and sophomores, taught only by full-time faculty, without 
the intervention of graduate students, teaching assistanU, or part-time instructors. We are 
committed to providing access to computers for all of our studenU, high quality scientific 
equipment, opportunity for foreign languace study, and access to international education 
programs. Our commitment to help our students succeed is also labor-intensive, as we 
maintain financial aid counseling, extensive academic advising, and full career counseling 
services. In short, the success that Lawrence and other independent colleges have achieved 
in attracting capable students, supporting them towards graduation, and preparing them for 
the world of work and for graduate and professional school is expensive. At the same time, 
I would assert that in relation to the quality of our educational mission and the outcomes 
it produces, our operations are highly cost efficient. 

The tuition at independent colleges is higher than that of state institutions not only because 
the costs of education are greater, but because the system of paying for the education is 
different. N( student, whether at an independent college or a public university, pays the full 
cost of the Ji ition. At Uwrence, the student pays about 60 percent of educational costs. 
Gifts from donors-and college presidents work hard on this front-and income from 
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endowment, pay the rest. 

The difference between tuition charges at public institutions and independent colleges stem 
largely from taxpayer subsidies. Students at state-supported colleges and universities are 
heavily subsidized by state appropriations. The national average of state appropriation for 
each student attending a state university is approximately $5^500* regardless of the student's 
ability to pay. Although states increasingly provide grants for students who choose 
independent colleges and universities, the average appropriation is close to $550 per student, 
mostly in the form of need-based student financial aid. Because independent colleges and 
universities are committed to access for all qualified applicants, we provide financial aid for 
60 to 70 percent of our students. Most of this aid, as noted above, comes from the 
institution's own resources, including tuition revenue. (It is worth noting here, as Arthur 
Hauptman testified recently before this committee, that decreases in federal student aid may 
have added to the rapid increases in tuition, especially at many private institutions as they 
were forced to increase the amount of aid they provided from their own funds.) 



In sum, Lawrence and its independent cohorts in Wisconsin and the Midwest are committed 
to serving society by educating its youth to become the competent, highly trained and 
responsible citizens on which our nation depends. Our missions support that goal and our 
record of accomplishment with and for our students speaks for itself. These undergraduate 
liberal arts colleges provide an important curricular and educational model that serve 
students well and enables ^' m to tackle the challenges of citizenship as employees, 
community participants, ar^d i. tional leaders. In looking to our collective future, we are 
determined to stay the cou.^e. But we look also to Gmgress and the Department of 
Education to be partners with us and to provide the programs and resources to permit 
students to have full access to education that best suits their talents and ambitions. The 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and the renewal and redefinition of the 
Student Assistance Program are important ingredients in this partnership, for they wilt set 
a course for the nation's higher education into the next century. 
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In conclusion then. I urge the Congress to consider these four principals (which are 
explained in greater detail in an appendix to this testimony) in the reauthorization process: 

1. That it is in the national interest that the centerpiece of financial aid 
legisle 'ion at the federal level be the provision of grant support for degree- 
seeking students engaged in postsccondaiy studies at the baccalaureate level. 

2. That it is in the national interest to require that institutions match the federal 
grants provided to students with equivalent grants from institutional resources. 

3. That it is in the national interest to ensure that Pell grants are available to 
students from low and middle income families so that any shident qualified 
to pursue and complete a baccalaureate degree is provided with both access 
to higher education and choice among all institutions suitable to maximize the 
fulfillment of the student's abilities and interests. 

4. That it is in the national interest that the Pell grant to students be increased 
as an incentive for degree completion (or persistence) when the student passes 
the midpoint of his/her baccalaureate program of studies and that the 
campus-based programs be retained and strengthened as important ingredients 
in the federal financial aid commitment. 

I commend the committee as it tackles the reauthorization agenda and thank the members 
for this opportunity to testify. 
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Mr. Sawyer, Thank you for your thoughtful and well-focused 
statement this morning. As I mentioned, the whole thing will 
become a part of the record. 

Dr. Lyall. 

Dr. Lyall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I want to add my welcome to Madison and extend 
greetings on behalf of the University of Wisconsin. Wisconsin is 
fortunate indeed to have three Representatives serve on the House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, especially at this time 
when you are considering a major revision of the Higher Education 
Act. 

The reauthorization will have maior implications for the UW 
System, which is one of the Nation s largest merged systems of 
higher education, as I am sure you know. We have 160,000 stu- 
dents, a $2.2 billion annual budget, 35 percent of which comes from 
State purpose revenues — general purpose revenues — and the rest 
from fees and other sources. So we have the Nation's leading public 
research university here in Madison, an outstanding urban doctor- 
al university in Milwaukee, 11 high quality comprehensive univer- 
sities and 13 first rate centers in small and large communities 
throughout the State. In addition, our statewide Extension serves 
as a national model for continuing education and the Wisconsin 
Idea, which is that the boundaries of the university are the bound- 
aries of the State. 

So in sum, you have here in Wisconsin an excellent cross-section 
of public higher education, enriched by our VTAE colleagues and 
the State's independent universities and colleges. Together, we 
should be able to provide you with some useful testimony on our 
respective needs and aspirations as you consider the reauthoriza- 
tion act. 

Wisconsin is a State that has prided itself for many generations 
on access to quality public higher education. Balancing institution- 
al quality with maximum access continues to be our major chal- 
lenge, particularly in these difficult economic times, and as far 
ahead as we can see into the 1990's. Financial aid for our students 
is an integral and important part of the quality-access equation. In 
1989-1990, over 55,000— that is about one-third of our students— re- 
ceived $192 million dollars in Federal financial aid. So I think you 
can see that if that assistance were to disappear, there vvould be a 
large number of students in this State and I am sure in others, 
that would at the very least have their education attenuated by 
many years and at the worst, would not receive higher education 
at all. And that is why I am deeply concerned about the Federal 
Government's role in financial aid for the economically disadvan- 
taged. 

As you know. Congress decided in 1965 that all Americans 
should have the opportunity to attend institutions of higher educa- 
tion regardless of their financial circumstances. And it was also de- 
cided that middle income Americans deserved some relief from the 
heavy burden of higher education costs. Over the years, the Feder- 
al role has been fine-tuned, but current law still largely reflects 
policies that were devised a generation ago. 

In particular, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned with the follow- 
ing financial aid issues: the imbalance between -rants and loans 
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and the need to redress that situation, as President Warch has so 
eloquently spoken to you a moment ago; our concern for the middle 
income family and the needs of non-traditional students. That is, 
those who are— we define them in our statistics as those who are 
over the age of 24. 1 will also touch upon two direct loan proposals 
that have been advanced for public discussion. And finally, I want 
to say a few words about some of the important categorical pro- 
grams from which we benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, we join the chorus of others who urge you to re- 
dress the current imbalance between grants and loans. A decade 
ago, grants comprised about two-thirds of our financial aid pack- 
ages and one-third were loans. In 1990, these proportions are essen- 
tially reversed. Because Pell grants have neither kept pace with 
the cost of college nor with the cost of subsistence, our poorest stu- 
dents are often required to borrow substantial funds in order to 
complete their student aid packages. Such borrowing is risky, not 
only for the student, but also for the American people. The poorest 
students, especially those whose parents did not attend college 
themselves, are uncertain whether they can succeed in higher edu- 
cation and this makes them reluctant to try, especially if they 
must accept a very high loan risk. If they turn out to be early drop- 
outs, they get few benefits, but they are still saddled with a heavy 
loan burden. 

One solution would be the conversion of Pell grants trom an ap- 
propriated program to an entitlement. Thereafter, if students quali- 
fied under terms of the Act, they would receive their fair award 
witho it fear of reductions because o' insufficient funds, as the pro- 
gram proceeded. Importantly, of course, awards would have to be 
large eaough so that the poorest students would not have to rely 
excessively on loans to complete their aid packages. , u i 

Let me turn now to the more typKc^ . college students, the chil- 
dren of middle income parents. 

We believe there are good reasons for extending Federal aid to 
middle income families. Many of these families need aid, despite 
careful savings, to maintain modest living standards when they 
have children in school. „ r i.u 

Be assured that I am not suggesting a free ride for all ot the 
middle class here. Middle income families should not be exempt 
from borrowing for a reasonable portion of the cost of college. 
What they really need is to become more eligible to borrow and to 
work. To this end, we support the elimination of equity in the 
family home and the family farm or business when calculating the 
family's financial need for Federal programs. Further, we would 
urge substantial increases in the funding of the College WorK- 
Study Program. With these two changes, more families would be 
eligible to borrow and to work. Andf these changes would also 
garner broader support from a broader voting constituency. 

Second, I hope you will examine closely initiatives taken by Wis- 
consin and other States, some of which were mentioned by Gover- 
nor Thompson, that were designed and are designed to assist 
middle income families by providing incentives for parents and 
families to save for college. The Governor mentioned Wisconsin s 
Higher Education Bond Program, which provides real opportunities 
for thousands of parents and grandparents to invest for the educa- 
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tional future of their children and grandchildren. It would be 
useful for you to consider extending the benefits of such a program 
at thi' Federal level. 

Next, I would like to mention a few things related to the impor- 
tant group of students we refer to as non-traditional students, 
those over the age of 24. They are, in fact, substantial in numbers 
and they reflect the changing world of the 1990*s — ^a world with in- 
creased demands for two wage-earner households and the need for 
retooling of professionals to maintain their jobs and competitive 
status. You might be interested to know that nearly 40 percent — 
that is 40 percent — of our students in the UW system can now be 
classified as non-traditional. When that number reaches 50, I am 
not sure who we should label traditional and who we should label 
non-traditional. 

At the UW System, we are increasingly concerned that full-time 
older students and students who carry a half-time load or better 
continue to have access to that advanced training. There are a 
number of changes needed for non-traditional students. These in- 
clude changes in the way student budgets are constructed so that 
expenses for raising children may be included; raising the annual 
and cumulative fund maximums so that these students may borrow 
more, if necessary; and increasing the funding for the campus- 
based programs, such as SEOG, Perkins and College Work-Study. 
Right now, many students may be eligible for some of these pro- 
grams, but either the maximum has stopped them from getting suf- 
ficient funds or the funds simply are not adequate on the various 
campuses. With these changes, more adults may return to college 
in search of a new career or, perhaps more importantly, to become 
better educated workers and citizens. 

Before I turn to the categorical programs, I would like to men- 
tion briefly two new loan program ideas. One is the proposed direct 
loan program described in testimony that I believe you have re- 
ceived previously from the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land Grant Colleges. We believe the idea has merit and 
should be explored as a concept which could be an alternative to 
the Stafford loan. However, we do see some potential problems and 
we would like to mention those. We are concerned about the ability 
of the Department of Education to handle the loan billing and col- 
lection function. We are also concerned that using the Pell grant 
program as a model may create unnecessary paperwork and other 
problems related to a centralized system. 

While we believe the idea should be explored, we would also urge 
the committee to look at the expansion of the Perkins loan pro- 
gram as another alternative to this same problem. While the direct 
loan proposal has many appealing points, we urge that you careful- 
ly examine it for possible pitfalls and determine whether expand- 
ing Perkins might not be a better idea. 

We are also pleased to note Congressman Petri's proposal for an 
income contingent program not based on need. It offers another al- 
ternative for middle income families and could help reduce the cost 
of borrowing for students enrolled in high-cost professional schools 
such as medicine, law and veterinary medicine. We hope the com- 
mittee will explore all of these ideas thoroughly. 
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Now finally, I would like to mention simply some of the categori- 
cals that are very important to the University of Wisconsin 
System. We are grateful to this subcommittee for supporting the 
array of graduate programs in Title IX of the Act. There are two 
problems confronting graduate education in this country that con- 
cern us greatly. The first is the declining proportion of U.S. stu- 
dents who are earning Ph.D.s across all disciplines. The second is 
the continued under-representation of women and minorities in 
many post-bacct:iaureate programs— both academic and profession- 
al. 

There is evidence that these trends will continue even as the 
demand for Ph.D.s increases because of pending retirements in aca- 
demia and the growing demand in industry. Thus, we are in the 
anomalous situation where our skilled work force will potentially 
diminish while our strongest economic competitors are rapidly ex- 
panding their investments in science and technology. 

The reauthorization process gives the Federal Government an op- 
portunity to fine-tune its graduate education programs so that they 
more effectively meet emerging national needs. We believe the sub- 
committee should look at two objectives there: The first would be 
enhancing the quality and diversity of college and university facul- 
ty through improved and expand&cl graduate programs that sup- 
port Ph.D. training; and the second would be expanding individual 
opportunity through support provided to students from groups 
under-represented in careers requiring master's and professional 
degrees. In the next 6 to 8 years, we expect that 35 percent— that is 
more than one in three— of all the faculty in the UW System will 
retire. And we cannot replace these critical teachers and research- 
ers with people of equivalent skill and distinction unless we begin 
right now to expand the pool of Ph.D.s in the 1990's. 

Let me turn now to academic facilities. I know you will hear 
more about this in a moment from UW-Madison, but I would like 
to tell you that both teaching and research buildings on the Madi- 
son campus and elsewhere in our system are badly in need of 
major rehabilitation. They average over 30 years in age. We wish 
we were talking to appropriators of Federal funds, and know, on 
th basis of past history, that this subcommittee is sympathetic and 
probably would be willing to fine-tune the law, as our colleagues in 
the Washington-based associations have asked. Funding, however, 
is critical and prospects for funding, as you know, are not good. We 
support Title VII and we hope that it is possible to provide suffi- 
cient funds to the Department for this important national purpose. 

Finally, I would mention that we also support FIPSE, the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. FIPSE is a small 
program, but it is one of the most important success stories in the 
Department of Education. It givers institutions in higher manage- 
ment an opportunity to experiment with reform and to implement 
successful innovations. Despite the fact that FIPSE is only able to 
award about 70 new grants a year out of about 2000 applications, 
the UW System has a good record of success with these grants. 

Since 1986, the System's institutions have received six grants— 
the mcgority at our comprehensive universities. Smaller institu- 
tions are well supported by FIPSE and that is as it should be. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, new directions can be charted for 
programs into the next century that continue the innovative ideas 
exemplified by the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Pell 
Grant Program established in 1972. On behalf of the University of 
Wisconsin System, I wish you well and I know and hope that the 
testimony you hear today will be helpful in shaping prudent Feder- 
al policy for the rest of the decade. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Katharine Lyall follows:] 
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Mr. Ch.lm.an. members of the Subcomnlttee. I want to add my w*l-^on.e to 

Hadiaon. and extend .reetinea on b.halt of the Univor.lty of Wlsconaln. Ouf 

great state is fortunate to have tht.e o£ its Repre.enftivea servo on the 

House Subco^-lttee on Po.l-.econdaty Education. It is especially fortenai. 

that you serve at this tin.e whil. the Subco>i«ittee is conslderim a mojot 

revision o£ Che Higher Education Act. 

The reauthorisatlon -111 have major Inplicatione for the University of 
Wisconsin System-one of the nation's Isrgsst m.r|.d systems of higher 
education. In addition to its sis— 160.000 students and s $2.2 billion 
annual budget (3SX from state general purpose tw r.venue.)-our System Is one 
of great Institutional diversity. We have the nation'a leading public 
resesrch university her. in Madison, an outstsndlng urban doctoral university 
in Milwaukee, eleven high quality comprehensive universities, and thirteen 
first-rat* Centers in small and large coenunlkles throughout the state. Our 
atatewide Extension serves as • national «»del for continuing education and 
the Wisconsin Idea-lhat the boundaries of the university are the boundsrleG 
of the state. 

in tm, you have here In Wisconsin an excellent cross-section ot publu 
higher education, enriched by our Vocational. Technical and Adult Educatio,. 
colleagues and the state's independent universities and coUegeD, ToRcther. 
w. should be able to provide you with useful testimony of our respective n,., d« 
end aspl^tion. as you consider changes in the Higher Education Act. 
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Wiccontln is a state that h«a prided itself for many gpneratlone on 
access to quality public higher education* Balancing institutional quoiity 
with maxlmuin accesa continues to be our major challenge , particularly U\ ihes^ 
difficult economic timea of the 1990b, Financial aid for our atuJentb ib 
integral and Important part of the quality-access equation. In 1989-VU, ov»*i 
55,000 of our students received 1192.8 million in federal financial aid, liiat 
is why I am deeply concerned about the federal government's role in financial 
aid for the economically disadvantaged. 

As you know, Congress decided in 196S that All Americana should' have the 
opportunity to attend inotitutiona of higher education regardless of their 
financial circumstances. It was also decided that middle income Americans 
deserved aone relief from tho heavy burden of higher education costs. Over 
the years, the federal role has been fine-tuned, but current law still largely 
reflects policies devised a generation ago. 

In particular, Mr. Chairman, we are particularly concerned with the 
following financial aid issues: the imbalance between grants and loans nnd 
the need to redress that situation; our concern for the middle Income family: 
and, the needs of non-traditional students, I will Silfio touch upon the two 
"direct loan" propoaals that have been advanced for public discussion. 
Finally, I will have a few words to say about some of the important 
categorical programs. 
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Mr. Chairman, we Join the chorus o£ othere who urge with you to icdrrrtn 
the current Imbalance between grnnta and loani. A decade igo, Rrents 
compriaed about two-thirds financial tid and ona-chird loone. In 1990, thoije 
proportioofi are reveraed, Becauae Pell Grants have neither kept pace with the 
cost of college nor with the coat of Bubaiatence, our poorest atudrnta f>re 
often required to borrow iubatantlal fundi in order to complete thoir utudnit 
aid packagea. Such borrowing ii riaky not only for the itudent but al«o tor 
the American people. The pooreat atudenta, eBpecially thoae whose parcnla did, 
not attend college, are uncertain whathtr thty can aucceed in higher 
education. If they turn out to be early dropouta, thay get few benetlte but 
are still saddled with a heavy loan burden. 

One clear solution is the conversion of Pell Grants from an appropriated 
program to an entitlement. Hereafter, if studants qualify under terms of the 
Act they would receive their fair award without fear of reductiona because of 
Insufficient funda. Importantly, of course, awards must be large enough so 
that the poorest atudenta will not have to rely exceaaively on loans to 
complete their aid packages* 

Let me turn now to the more typical college atudents^-children of nilOdl*. 
income parents. 

We believe there are good reasons for extending federal aid to itHHdl*- 
Income families. First many of these families need aid despite careful 
aavingo to maintain modest living standards when they have children In achuol. 
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Be aesured that 2 am not suggeating a free ride for all o( thu middle 
claaa* Middle income famiUee ahould not be exempt froni borrowing for a 
reaeonablc portion of the coat of college. What they really need is to bccoTic 
more eligible to borrow and to work. To this end, vc aupport the elimination 
of equity in the family home and the family farm or buaineec when calculating 
the family*! financial need. Further, we would urge eubetantlal lncrf?«ftr« in 
the funding of the College Work-Study Program. By having theae two changee, 
more families would be eligible to borrow and to work. This vould alto gamer 
broader support from the voting constituency. 

Second, I hope that you will examine closely initietivps taken by 
Wiaconsin and other atatoa that are designed to assist middle Income fAinillon 
by providing incentives for parents and families to save for college. For 
cxsnple, with the leadership of Governor Thompson, the Legislature, and our 
Board of Regentsi Wisconsin'a Higher Education Bond Program provides real 
opportunities for thousands of parents and grandparents to invest for thn 
educational future of their children and grandchildren. It would be useful 
for you to consider the benefits of extending such a program to the fodoral 
level. 

Next, I want to talk about another important group of students, our 
non-tradltionel students over agt 2(i. They are, in fact, substantial li^ 
numbers and reflect the changing world of the '908—8 world with increaficd 
demands for two wage-earner households and the need for retooling of 
professionals to maintain their jobs and competitive status. Nearly 'it' or 
our students can now be classified as "non**tradltional 
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At the UH SyGtera. we are Increa.lnjly concerned that (ull-H"-* old...- 
ntudente and student, who carry a half-time load or better continue to Imv. 
flcoeaa to advanced training. Mr. Chairman, -e lUKgest that there are a nu«.b«. 
of changes needed for the non-traditional atudent. These include, changeb in 
the way student budget, are constructed so that Mpensea for raising chUdren 
my b« includedl roising the annual and cumulative fund mMtiroums «0 that these 
atudenta.may borrow nore. if necessary i and, increaaing the funding lor the , 
ewpus-ba.ed program,., such as the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SF.O0). Perkins Loan Program and College Work-Study Progran. Right n'ow. mat.v 
atudent. m.y be eligible for aome of th.se programs, but either the moxlmu.., 
has stopped them from getting iufflcient funds or th. funds alraply are not 
adeqvu,t« on the various ea»puses. With these changes, more adults may retun> 
to college in search for a new career or. perhapa more importantly, to becon-e 
a better educated worker and citl«en. 

Before turning to th. categorical programs. I want to discuss briefly 
two new lonn program Ideas. One is th* proposed direct loan program deucrllH 
in t«stimony (attached) prepared by the National Association of St«t« 
Universities and Und-Crant Colleges. We believe that the idea h*« "X"-" »-J 
should be explored as a concept which could be an alternative to the SIhILhO 
Ln.m Program. However. «e do see some potential problems. Kor cx«r.,.Je, w. 
are particularly concerned about the ability of the Departmout of Hv-c«mo., • 
handle the loan billing and collection function. We are aUo concerned tl..r 
using the Pell Grant PiORiam as a model may create unneccssnry popcwc-'. 
oth*i problems related to a centralie.d system. 
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While ve believe that the idea ihould be explored, we wuuJd «Io<> t.rg<f 
the COBwlttee to look at the expantlon of the Perkint Loen PrograiiJ aa mjotl.ci 
alternative to the problem. While the direct loan propoaal has many n\tpt^a}iuy, 
polnta, ve urge that you carefully examine it for possible plilaUs and 
determine whether the expanalon of the Perkins Loan Program might nut a 
better idea. 

Ve are also pleaaed to note Congreetnan Petri *a proposal for an Inconie ^ 
contingent program not based on need. It offara another alternative for 
middle Income familiaB and could help reduce the coat of borrowing for 
etudenta enrolled in high-coat profeaaional acboola auch as medicine, law, mid 
veterinary medicine. We urge the Cooioiittae to explore all oi these ideas 
thoroughly. 

Kow for the categorlcalat The University of Wisconsin is grateful to 
thla Subcoflvnittee for supporting <:he array of graduAte programe in Title IX of 
the ACT. There era two problems confronting graduate education in this 
country that Concern us greatly t First is the declining proportion of U.S. 
citieena who are esming Ph.D.s across all diacipllnes; the second is the 
continued under representation of wonen and ainoritiea in many 
poat-baccolaureate programfi— both academic and profeasionaL . 

There is evidence that these trends will continue even aa the dcmaiwl foi 
Ph.D.fi increases because of pending retirements in academia and industry. 
Thus, while our skilled work force diminishes, our strongest economic 
competitors are rapidly expanding their science and technology invostmentti ■ 
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Thc rcauthoriffltion proccu gives the fedcrol government an ot»pui t ml t y 
to (inc-tune Ita graduate education programs to that they morft effuctlvely 
moet emei'ginB national needft. 1 believe that thf Suhcommittee ehouid fo.us oi. 
two objectives: (I) enhancing the quality and diverglty ot college and 
university faculty through improved and expanded graduate programH thai 
support Ph.D. training; and (2) expanding individual opportunity through 
support provided to students from groups underrepresentcd in careeis requiru.K 
mflster'o and profftsslonal degrees. In the next 6-8 yeare, we expect that ^jX 
of all faculty In the UW System will retire. We cannot replace these crltirni 
teachera and researchers unless ve expand the pool of new Ph.D.s throughout 
the 90*6. 

We endorse the American Council on Education's recommendations. In 
summary t 

•0 Expand the minority undergraduate sufiwer research Internship 
program (TX-A) to include womenj 

a Modify the two Patricia Roberts Harris program:, into two equally 
funded programs, one supporting doctoral study, and the other 
supporting master's and professional gtudy, and add a year of 
dissertation support for Harris Ph.D. fellows, contingent ujon 
Gotisfactory progress; 

o Add a omtching requirement of a year of university funded, 
supervised teaching experience for the Harris doctoral and 
National Nnnd traineeshlps. 
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let me tun) now to Academic faclliniifi (which I know you will hofir mcr.- 
About from a representative ot the UW-HAdieon)* Both tesch^ng and re$c*ftrcli 
buildings on the MAdi^on canipuo and elsewhere are badly in need of major 
rehabilitation. They average over thirty years in age. We with we were 
talking tc appropriators of federal fundt, find know, on the batis of past 
history, that this 5ubcwariitte« is sympathetic and probably would be ^/illing 
to fine-tune the Uw as our coXltsgues in the Washington^-based associations 
have Askfed. Funding, however, is the critical (n«tter, and prospects for 
funding, as you know, sre not good# We support Title Vll and hope that it ic 
possible to provide suf Jlclent funds to the DspArtmant for this important 
national purpose. 

Finally, I wish to draw your attention to F1P6E, the Fimd for th^ 
fmprovement of Post-atcondary Education* FXPSB ia a small program but i'. is 
on* of the ttost important aucctos stori«a in the Depart^ient of Education, it 
gives Institutions in higher Managenent an opportunity to experiaent with 
reform and implement auccessful innovatlona. Deapita the fact th^t FIPSE is 
only able to award about 70 new grants per year, the Fund receives 
approvlmatcrly 2,000 appUcatiOna for its annual conpetitions. 

The University of Wisconsin has a good record of success with FiKSK 
grants. Since 1986, the System's itiStitutlons have received a total ot six 
grants— thi^ msjority at our comprthcnsive universities. Smaller institutlor.s 
are well itupported by F1PS£, and that is as it should be. 
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The University of WUconsin supports a proposal that wau piovldi.vi t6 
your Subcownittee by the Miri^ ".item Unlveraltlec Alliancei It would authorise 
the Fund to establish special programs in areas of national nocd. It itf a 
"such as" list that can be adjusted by the Fund or the Congress to meet 
evolving special needs of post-secondary education i We believe that cunHruttti 
should authorise $5 million to support new grants in the following areoBt 

1, International exchanges— to improve the participation rotet ot ^ 
U*S. students in study abroad prograMS. 

if 

2. Campus climate and culture— to respond to drop-out problems, 
campus conflict, student alienation* and antagonlam across group 
lines. Tlie outcome ♦ we hope, will fflake the campus climate more 
conducive to effective learning by All itudents. 

'3. Evaluation and dissemination— to enaure that maKlmum benefit U 
obtained from proven innovation grants and to provide careful 
evaluation and wide dissemination of sueceaaful projects. 

In BUflwary, Mr. Chairman, new directions can be charted for prcgramt 
Into the next century that continue the innovative ideas exen»pliflcd by U.« 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Pell Qtant Program efltablished iw 19/2. 
On behalf of the University of Wisconsin System, 1 wiah you well and hopti Uu.t 
the testimony that you hear today will be helpful in shaping prudent feUeiai 
policy for the reat of the decade. 

AttachmAiu 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Lyall. 
Our final witness on this first panel is Dr. John Wiley, Dean of 
the Graduate School, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Dr. Wiley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In my capacity as Dean of the Graduate School at UW-Madison, 
I am responsible for the master's and Ph.D. programs, the graduate 
education component of the University's mission, and for the over- 
all research climate on the campus, which as you know is intimate- 
ly tied to graduate education, especially in the Ph.D. area where a 
large component of the work is literally the research itself. 

Since our founding, we have produced about 28,000 Ph.D.s at 
UW-Madison, which we believe to be the largest number produced 
by any single institution in the country and probably in the world. 
These people a^e staffing colleges, universities, technical schools all 
over the countiy and the world, as well as our both private sector 
and public sector research laboratories in industry and national 
labs. 

I strongly support the testimony that you have heard so far, es- 
pecially in the area of graduate education, graduate student finan- 
cial aid and the programs directed toward the special needs of non- 
traditional students and women and minorities. I strongly agree 
that these are areas that we need to give a lot more attention to. 

My own testimony though will be directed to the research space 
crisis in our large research universities. This is a problem that has 
been amply documented in a long string of studies and repo'-ts that 
you have access to. I will refer specifically to the annual reports by 
the National Science Foundation, in the most recent of which— the 
1990 Report— there is a documented deficit of approximately $10 
billion in research space needed in our Nation's campuses and ap- 
proximately a $4 billion need for renovations as a result of deferred 
maintenance. 

I tried, in the written testimony which I will r^ot go through m 
detail here, to outline how we got to this situation. But in essence, 
it is really a very simple process that continues to this day. 

To conduct research requires three components. It requires 
people, the trainers and trainees who are actively engaged in the 
research; it requires equipment, especially in the science and tech- 
nology areas, high-tech, expensive equipment; and it requires ap- 
propriately equipped space to conduct the research in, increasingly 
expensive space, I might add. Those three elements have to be 
present. 

At the same time, the universities have access to an easily enu- 
merated list of funding sources; one being tuition, which is largely 
ear-marked for the educational components, the teaching conipo- 
nents of the students' experience; private and foundation gifts; 
State funding, in the case of public institutions in particular; and 
Federal funding. That is about it, four sources. And of the latter 
three, which are the ones that might potentially be tapped for re- 
search space construction, each of those sources has essentially the 
same priorities on the use of its funds. 

There is no point in buying equipment if you have no people to 
operate the equipment. So obviously the people have to come ahead 
of the equipment and there is no point in buying equipment or 
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building space rather if it is going to stand empty. So the priorities 
are people first, then equipment, then space. 

Each of the potential funding sources points a finger at one ot 
the others and says they are the ones who should build the space, 
we want our funds to go to the high priority items; namely peop e 
or sometimes equipment. That is the dilemma and that is the cycle 
that we have to break. , . . , , 

What we would like to suggest is that this is a shared partner- 
ship, that all three of those sources have to be tapped to solve the 
space crisis and I do not think it is an exaggeration at all to say 
that we are in a crisis situation right now and one that is getting 
worse steadily, that all three funding sources recognize it is a part- 
nership and that the Federal Government in particular step up to 
this, as they did in the 1960's, up until the early 1970 s, and assist 
in the construction of new research space and the remodeling and 
renovation of our existing space. „ . . ^ jj 

A second component of a possible Federal program to address 
this problem is a more realistic formula for the recovery of costs 
associated with space in the indirect cost negotiations. I fully am 
aware of all of the current controversy surro' iiing indirect costs, 
most of those surround the administrative costs,, not the space com- 
ponent. And the way the formulas work today, amount to amortiz- 
ing research buildings over a 50-year period, which is simply unre- 
alistic. We need to be able to recover those costs a little more 
quickly so that there is an incentive for investing in new space. 

As Governor Thompson mentioned in his testimony earlier, we 
believe that Wisconsin has pointed the way, with the very innova- 
tive and aggressive WISTAR program that Governor Thompson put 
forward this year. He— as he said, the State of \Visconsin is pre- 
pared to invest $225 million addressing the research space problem 
over the next 8 years. Of that total, $75 million is directed toward 
renovations and will be paid for by the State. Another $75 million 
in State funding will be allocated to new construction if, and only 
if, the institutions in the UW System who are proposing and bene- 
fiting from this space are able to raise an exactly equal matching 
amount, $75 million from non-State sources. 

We would like to be able to write proposals and compete tor some 
Federal funding to help with this match. At the present time, there 
are very few places that we can turn in the Federal Government to 
obtain a match. So as things stand, we have to rely almost entirely 
on alumni gifts and private foundations, which as you know, do not 
put space as their highest priority. 

The space problem is one in all fields and all disciplines but by 
far the most serious problems and the largest dollar amounts are 
in ares of science and high technology. To the extent that we look 
to the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act to acldress 
issues of competitiveness, as Representative Gunderson said in his 
opening remarks, graduate education is a critical component ot our 
national competitiveness. Graduate education is inherently re- 
search intensive and research requires high-quality space. I do not 
believe that there is any area in which the Federal Government 
might like to invest money to address the competitiveness issue 
that would have a bigger impact than in the area of research 
space. 
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We think Wisconsin is pointing the way toward a partnership 
program and we hope that the Federal Government v . join in 

Title VII would obviously be one place to lodge a component of 
the program. We believe that all of the agencies of the Federal 
Government that fund research should have a piece of it, should 
participate in it, because the mix of funds allocated on various 
campuses differs. , , .„ . . „„„„ x„ 

Thank you very much for this opportunity and I will be happy to 

answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. John Wiley follows:] 
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My name i» John Wiley. I am Dean of the Graduatu School at 
the university of Wieconsin-Madiaon. I am grateful for the 
opportunity to to you today about some m? or issues facing 

higher education, especially graduate educatic i and research. My 
specific concern is with the state cf our research facilities and 
equipmsnt< 

Psrmit me to explain something about the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, about my responsibilities thsre, and about my 
own background* The University is a comprehensivs research 
Institution with a 1990-91 enrolment of over 43,000 students, 22%, 
or 9848, of whom ars pursuing graduate degrees. Since its 
founding, ths Univsrsity has granted over 28,000 Ph.D. degrees, one 
of the largest totals for a single institution in the country. 

UW-Madison is also a major player in the performancs of 
research. The University regularly ranks among the top h^-lf-dozen 
schools in total annual sxpenditures for rssearch and developtnent, 
and in the top eight for federal RfcD expenditures. In 1989, for 
example, UW-Madison ranksd first among public institutions for both 
total and federal MD expenditures. 

AS Dsan of ths Graduate School, I am rssponsible both for the 
general oversight of ths graduate program, as well as the general 
research vitality of the campus. This combination of 
responsibilities recognizss the inextricable linking of graduate 
education and research. 

In the inter este of being completely open about my background 
and prejuHj.ces, I should point out that I am also a bench 
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■cldntiat, working in the equipment and facility intensive area of 
materials science research. I have seen first hand the problems 
created for both research and for graduate instruction when less 
than adequate facilities are available. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 
The difficulties which exist in the research infrastructure at 
our nation's universities have been well-documented in a series of 
reports over the last decade. Construction of new facilities and 
renovation of existing buildings has not kept pace vith 
developments in science and technology, nor even with thss n^eds of 
maintaining existing space in its current condition. Deferred 
maintenance and deferred new construction are the rule, rather than 
the exception, in higher education. 

According to the 1990 NSF Report on Science and Engineering 
Research Facilities at Colleges and Universities, needs for new 
construction have grown from S8.1B in 1988 to $10. 6B in 1990. 
Although planned new construction in the subsequent two years has 
increased from S2.3B to $2.6B, the deferred amount has increased 
more, to $8. OB in 1990. A similar picture emerges when one 
considers repair and renovation of existing space. Although 
planned projects have increaaed from $o.BB in 1988 to $1.0B in 
1990, the deferred need has increassd by elmost 50% in the same 
time interval, from S2»bb to $4.0B. It is clear that, nationally, 
there is a major unmet ne^d for capital improvements, and more 
Bignificantly, that need is growing at an alarming rate. 
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An tvon nore di»maying picture •tn«rg«« if con«id«r th« 
situation at my own Inatitutlon, tha Univaraity of Wiaconain- 
Madiaon, About 351 of UW-Madiaon»a raaaarch facilitlw ara ovar 50 
yaara old, as cojnparad with 15% of tha facilltiaa at tha avaraga of 
tha top SO reaaarch inatitutiona* Only 5* of our facilltiaa ara 
Isss than 10 yaars old, coaparad to 15% for tha top 50 avaraga* In 
all, tha avaraga aga of buildings on our campua la about 40 yaara, 
and half tha gross aquara footaga on tha campus vaa built mora than 
30 yaars ago* 

Thaaa comparativa data, togathar with tha atatlatica quotad 
abova for tha nation aa a whola, indlcata that tha situation with 
raapact to rasearch spaca at UW-Madlaon is Indaad critical. Thara 
ara now about 2,25M aquara faat of uaabla raaaarch apaca on this 
campua. Raplaclng tha 35% which la tha oldast would mean 
conatructlng almoat 800,000 aquara faat of naw apaca, at a cost of 
betwaan $80M and $200M, dapandlng upon tha apacific typa of apaca 
to ba craatad* 

REASONS FOR THE PROBLEM 
A number of factors have contributed to the creation of thla 
vary difficult situation. From tha middle 1950 'a through tha 60 • a, 
the federal government engaged in a maaaive building program to 
inoreaae tha capacity of our unlvarsitlea to carry out baaic 
reaaarch naadad to realize the technological potential of emerging 
disciplinea. As part of the expansion, enrollment in undergraduate 
an f^ graduate programs in the sciences and engineering alao 
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incrMsed, oncouragea by major fallowshlp support programs in th« 
principal fsderal agtncie*. By 1970, however, the principal 
federal programs for the construction of facilities had terminated; 
shortly thereafter, student support programs were also sharply 
curtailed. 

These actions led to what could be argued as a desirable 
curtailment in the size and support of graduate programs, 
especially in view of the limited job prospects for Ph«D« 
scientists in many disciplines. However, in retrospect it appears 
that the reduction in support, both for facilitiea and for 
studente, was too abrupt. This ia especially true in light of 
current predictions regarding widespread shortages of scientiets 
and engineers in many areas in the 21st century. 

Termination or reduction of federal support caused 
institutions to uss what diepoaable funds they possessed to cushion 
the effects of the shock. In the competition between eupport of 
students and ongoing ressarch projects, and the support of the 
infrastructure, the latter usually lost. This is understandable 
and probably defensible, but again not to the extreme to which it 
was carried • At the aame time, state support for higher education 
in general, and research in particular was being restricted. The 
natural solution was to defer new construction, and even necessary 
maintenance, in the hopes that a mora favorable funding situation, 
from the state and/or the federal government, would develop. 

A second effect exacerbated the problem. At the same time 
that support for facilities, and even equipment was diminishing, 
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new equipment and facility inteneiva diaciplineB w«r# orotrging. 
Even more establiahed areas of research discovered tae power of new 
equipment, and also new facilities. This added to the pressure on 
limited Institutional budgets. Again, in the competition between 
new equipment and new facilities, the equipment usually won* It is 
more justifiable to put state of the art equipment in old space, 
than to construct new laboratories which must remain empty. 

An additional facet of the problem is developed by the aging 
not just of the buildings, but also of our faculty itself. The 
replacement of retiring faculty with young investigators working at 
the forefront of the new science in general requires extensive 
remodeling of existing space, or the creation of new laboratories. 
Consider a new faculty member, an assistant professor in an 
experimental laboratory science. He or she has a short six years 
to construct t^^ experimental apparatus, develop a scientific 
program, and establish a scientific reputation sufficient to merit 
promotion to tenure. It is imperative that adequate laboratory 
facilities bo available upon arrival. Even a one year delay in a 
remodeling project can be fatal to the tenure hopes. 

in the cast of many public institutions, the states themselves 
must bear some responsibility for the shortfall in construction and 
renovation of research space. Even the limited amount of funds 
available from non-federal sources are frequently subject to such 
bureaucratic controls as to create impossibly long time scales for 
capital construction. In light of my previous comments, these time 
scales are incompatible with the nature of present day science and 
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•ngin««ring. In addition, long d«layi and unnacMsary r«d tap« 
tend to drlva up tha costs of construction. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOLUTION 
What Should bs the slomants of a reasoned approach to the 
problem? It is clear that any solution will have to be nulti- 
pronged, involving concerted action by the federal governnent, by 
the states, by the private sector, and by the institutions 
thenselves. A first stsp should be to create a AOre realistic 
indirect cost use allowance or facilitated depreciation to 
encourage institutional investment in research facilities. This 
recommendation, enunciated in 1986 by the White House Science 
Council (Packard-Bromley) Report, has been echoed numerous times in 
the last five years. It is essential if we are to avoid allowing 
any new facilities to fall into obsolescence, in a repetition of 
the I970«s. 

At most, however, this can only serve as a "Keep-up" action. 
In order to address the $12B deferred capital construction and 
renovation identified in the 1990 NSF report, there must be a 
substantial renewed federal facilities program. In fact, there is 
an informal federal facilities program which is growing ii each 
successive Congressional session. This is of course the practice 
of earmarking, by which particular institutions are able to gain 
specified facilities as riders to various eippropriation bills. 
Such a practice does not subject the construction and renovation 
projects to the peer review which ie essential to ensure the most 
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valu« for tax dollart. The Unlvariity of wi«con»ln'Madiaon, in 
common with »o«t firat-tiar reatarch inatltutiona, would prafar to 
coropata for fadaral facility funda through tha paar-raviaw procaaa, 
rathar than through aarmarking^ 

Howaver, tha earmarking acanario doea auggaat that in fact 
funde hava bean found, even in the difficult budget yeara which va 
now encounter, to eupport particular pro j act e. Although exact 
number e depend eomewhat upon the claeeif ication of earmarke, common 
aetimatea run around $250M laat year, with a total for the decade 
of about $13- 

Claarly, even devoting all these reaourcaa to a competitive 
facilitiee program would not be aufficiont to erase our 
infrastructure problem. However, by requiring at l«a«t a 50% match 
from non-federal aourcae, the available funde could be at least 
doubled, which begins to make a major impact upon the problem- 
Just aa it is obvious that the federal government should not 
provide all the money for thia "catch-up" activity, it ie also 
apparent that the statee, or the private aeotor alone, cannot 
accomplish tha task. This is truly a aituation where federal 
inveetmant, and a federal-state-private sector partnerehip is 
needed • 

Tha state of Wieconsin, recognizing its shared responeibility 
for the state of research facilitiee, has just broken ground on a 
new engineering building at im-Madison. This building is financed 
principally through etate eources, with some private contributions. 
As a point of reference, the last new building on the engineering 
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campus was built in 1968, fro» a combination of Dapartmant of 
Education and National Science Foundation funde. Th« contraat ia 
instructive. What I suggest here is a combination of these two 
support mechanisms, a mixture of federal and non-federal funding • 

As an example of the sort of action which could be taken, 1 
would like to describe a program which the state of Wisconsin has 
just initiated* Under this program, called WISTAR, the State has 
agreed to provide o^ar the next eight years $75M in research 
facility renovation funds, and an additional $75M in research 
facility construction funds, the latter to be matched equally from 
noirstate sources. 

I have two other suggestions to maVe regarding a comprehensive 
federal facilities program. The first is that it is probably 
useful to have it sprsad over a number of agencies. Title VII of 
the Higher Education Authorization Act is an obvious locus for a 
major sector of the program. It would also be useful to have 
components in the National Science Foundation and NIH, at a 
minimum. This tends to assure a broad repreeeniation for the 
research- intensive institutions, which have differing 
concentrations in their research specialties • 

A second comment deals with the role of the Historically Black 
collages and Universities (HBCU) , and emerging research 
institutions in such a facilities program. The recent small NSF 
program divided the funds up between tier I and tiar II and HBCU 
schools* I suggest that it makes mora sense to actually create 
separate programs for these various groups. Set asides create 
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suspicion In all group* that lowhow th6 playing field is not 
laval. only with diitinct program* can congrais be a*«»ure<l of 
r«allzing it« actual intant in the programs which it supports. It 
is important to addrsis thi. point, sines a principal justification 
advanced for saraarking is that it is necsssary to aiiurs th&t th« 
smsrglng univar.itiss havs soms acce.. to fsdsral facility fund.. 

Th. problsB of research facilities is obviously not the only 
concern of re.earch and graduate education at a school such as UW- 
Madieon. It is nevertheless a critical ons, one which we aust 
■olve if we are to naintain our staturs ae a preaier educational 
institution and a national rsssarch rssourcs. 

1 would bs plsaesd to attsmpt to answer any qusstions which 
you may havs, sithsr now or in .ubsequent writtsn submis.ions. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you V'^fty much, all three witnesses. Let me 
acknowledge that shortly after the beginning of this particular 
panel, our cclleapfue who has been r=>ferenced frequently while he 
was on his way here, Tom Petri, hay joined us and it is a pleasure 
to have a Wisconsin majority on this panel now. 

I really want to let our friends from Wisconsin carry the bulk of 
the load this morning, but ju^t let me ask you. Dr. Warch, you 
mentioned in your testimony a proposal for Pell, that would create 
a mid-point incentive that would increase loans or grants after the 
mid-point of a student\s undergraduate career. 

Dr. Warch. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. Our Chairman has spokori about an alternative pro- 
posal called front-loading. He believes that there would be a sub- 
stantial savings and reduction in defaults on loans by front-loading 
grants. 

Could you comment or : .lat and your vi^^JW of your mid-point pro- 
posal in relation to that? 

Dr. Warch. Let me start with the mid-point proposal The mid- 
point proposal is really built around the notion that persistence to 
graduation is a critical issue. If the Nation is to be com{>etitive in 
the future, I think, as I indicated in my written te^.timony, we need 
to get more students out of high school going into college; more stu- 
dents persisting through college; more students, my colleagues 
from Wisconsin have indicated, going on to graduate school. And 
therefore, it seems to me thai an incentive to perfti.f,tence and in 
effect a reward for persistence through the Pell gvant program 
could sei've that end. 

Now the front-loading iosue that Congressman Ford has proposed 
is clearly, it seems to me addressed to the matter of trying to ho -d 
down the default problem on lo;^.is by substituting grants on the 
front end and then loans toward the back side, 1 do not think that 
that easy substitution is going to be effective, frankly. I think that 
the balance about which yon have ^ eard some in testimony so far 
of grants, loans and work, y.h\ch is gurt of every student's financial 
aia package at Lawrence and I think every other independent col- 
lege, needs to be maintained. And i am not sure that a program 
that would hold grant"' for 2 years and then go strictly to a loan 
program will serve the persistence issue, which I think is a critical 
one. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

Dr. Lyall, you talked about graduate education. One of the pro- 
posals that we have had in front of us has dealt with the consolida- 
tion of programs under Title IX. I was wondering if you might com- 
ment on that. 

Dr. Lyall. Well, we think that that 13 an important option to 
look at. The need that we are going to have for incieasing gradu- 
ate — the gradrat^^ pool, particularly the doctoral pool, in the next G 
to 8 years is going to be intense, and we compete with — particular- 
ly in the area of the sciences and computer science r.nd so on — we 
coiA^uete heavily now with industry to recruit and retain those 
people. 

Ar d so it seems to us exceedingly important that the committee 
look carefully at the possibility of consolidating some of those pro- 
grams. 
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Mr. Sawyer. To the degree that some of those programs are tar- 
geted at the very under-represented populations that you spoke of 
in your testimony, are they benefited from a reduction in speciali- 
zation or do you believe that consolidation can continue to main- 
tain that ability to target under-represented populations? 

Dr Lyall. Well I would think that if the rules were written cor- 
rectly, that they could continue to maintain that kind of targeting. 
If not, I would urge you not to consolidate because the opportunity 
for increasing our Ph.D. pool, I think, lies precisely in attracting 
more women and minorities into graduate study under conditions 
in which they can reasonably expect to succeed and to complete 
those studies. 

Mr. Sawyer. Just a quick comment. You and Dr, Wiley both 
mentioned the fact that the populations that our universities seek 
to serve are changing so rapidly. Part of the problem is that the 
programs to help finance university educations were writte; at a 
time when postsecondary student populations were profoundly dif- 
ferent, and the expectations for how you measured need were sub- 
stantially different. We were largely thhiking of young people often 
still under the roofs of their parents, whereas today we are talking 
about the parents who are trying to raise yet another generation in 
a very different age. And the rules often just simply do not fit very 
well 

Dr. Lyall. I might just comment, Mr. Chairman, that you are 
looking at a i}roduct of a special effort of that kind that occurred in 
the late 1960's. I entered graduate study under a program at Cor- 
nell University that was replicated in a number of other universi- 
ties at that time, which combined the assistance of funds from the 
Ford Foundation with funds from the National Science Foundation, 
to guarantee those of us who started 4 years of some kind of sup- 
port — now it varied from year to year. Some years it was grants, 
some years it was teaching assistance, some years it was a loan 
program. But we were guaranteed 4 years of support if we would 
undertake graduate stridy fuM time, really put our shoulder to it 
and try to complete the program in 4 years. And at least in my 
fiold, the one that I am familiar with, in economics, you will find I 
think that people who benefited from those programs in the 1960*s 
completed their degrees much faster and there were more 
women — I am not sure about minorities, but there were certainly 
more women who completed their graduate degrees under those 
programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, 

Dr. WiJey, you make a strong case, it is certainly the same kind 
of case that was made by Justin Morrell when he really made the 
opportunity for national investment possible in higher education 
and in building plant created opportunity for an entire century of 
Americans. I suppose it is probably not fair to even begin to com- 
pare the College Construction Loan Insurance Association, Connie 
Lee, with a monumental undertaking like land grant colleges acts. 
But has the Univer^dty of Wisconsin made use of that kind of con- 
struction financing and can you comment on its effectiveness? 

Dr. Wiley. Since about the late 1960's, I believe 1968 was the last 
time one of the buildings on the Madison campus at least was built 
with any significant amount of Federal funds. Since that time, vir- 
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tually all of our buildings have been built with State 

the Sale of bonds, general obligation bonds by the State of Wiscon- 

Just to sort of benchmark the process from my own experience, 
my tenure home is in electrical engineermg so I am in the engi- 
neering faculty. Literally the last building that was built on the en- 
gineering campus was completed in 1968. that was built with fund- 
Kom the National Science Foundation, and. the Department of 
Education. We have had no new construction since then until th s 
veai We have just now broken ground, and if you tour the campus 
this afternoon you will see a mess on the engineermg campus. 
Mr Sawyer. Congratulations. ^ ■ 

Dr Wiley. It is about a 60,000 square foot structure that is being 
built with primarily State funds and some private donations. It is 
not part of the WISTAR program, it predated it by a couple ot 

^Te next building that we exr^ct to build on the engm^^ 
campus will probably be in 3 or 4 years, 50/50 Stete/ non-State 
oartnership. We hope to see the Federal Government back in this 
a parti?i- in the near future. Other^vise, graduate education m 

'""^r^^^J^S^nVZ^^^ the statisUcs for the system 
as a wholeJhe average age of buildings on the Madison campus is 
40 years One third of them are more than 50 years old. And 1 
guarantee you there is very little you can do with a 50 year o d 
building or 100 year old building in many cases to bring it up to 
m<iern^afety cl^es, modern stendards for high-tech equipment 
mSern standards for research. In manv c^es, we would ^ much 
better off to bulldoze to the ground and build a new hu^Wmg. 
Mr. Sawyer. Do not do that, use the building for other purposes. 

Mr. gS^dung. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman, I am going to yield my 
time to the big three and just say to Dr. Warch, I am glad you gave 
us an explanation PC licause we get a lot of people who are not 
XcaS. who indicate that whatever we give, t^ey will raise their 
prices to take care of it, so I was glod for your PC explanation. 

I will turn it over to the big three. • • „ v«.ir„r « 

Mr. Petri. I would just like to begin by apologizing for being a 
few minX late and to thank Chairman Ford, m his absence for 
agreeing to have this hearing and you ReP»"e8entative Saw^^^^ for 
agreeing to chair it in his absence and come here to Madison. We 
are very proud of our educational institutions in Wisconsm and all 
K on the Education Committee recognize the importance of edu- 
catfon and want to do what we can to help it become even better, 
not only in Wisconsin but around the country. 

There are a lot of questions I could ask. I guess one of President 
• Warch would be the trend of costs in education has see.med to be a 
little bit like medical costs, above other costs in our society. Do you 
think FedSr^^^^^ increases in Federal loans and grants and 

wOTkstSy programs, various other Federal funds have contributed 
toX Zre rapid increase in education costs for students, or have 
been neutral 0? have tended to ameliorate the increases? It seems 
that if wTmake more money available, coste will rise faster than it 
will be spent and we will be left by the wayside. 
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Dr. Warch. Well I understand that set of concerns. I think if you 
go back over the past 10 years, Congress has successfully bought 
back over that decade a series of efforts by the administration to 
cut student funding. And despite Mr. Bennett's claim of some years 
ago, which I think has been substantively and decisively corrected, 
I think it is in fact the diminution of Federal aid funds over the 
years that have contributed to the rise of prices. The statistics I 
gave of Lawrence, the percentage of its budget going to financial 
aid, has been considerable. It is in a sense the driving area of our 
entire budget and we too face the infrastructure problems, on a dif- 
ferent level but nonetheless of the same sort that UW faces. 

So I think if I were to answer your question clearly, my argu- 
ment would be that the diminution of Federal grant aid over the 
past decade has probably contributed to the rise in those costs, but 
I think at the same time one has to look at the full spectrum of 
what colleges and universities are attempting to do and at the 
graduate level, if we want to prepare the young people to go on to 
graduate programs in science, we need to teach them modern up- 
to-date science, and that is expensive at the undergraduate college 
level as well. 

Computer technology has simply become a fact of educational life 
in higher education, and if one is going to extend that access, the 
costs are going to rise. 

So I do not think the Federal role should be seen as the culprit 
here by any imagination, but if you want to ask its role, I think it 
would have driven the cost rather than arrested it. 

Mr. Petri. Just one other question — Mr. Chairman, I will just 
ask one other because of time and I am not sure who to address it 
to. 

Columnist Bob Samuelson and a lot of other people, some of my 
constituents from time to time say when you give grants and loans, 
why do you not condition it on performance, academic performance 
or progress somehow, rather than not doing that. Do you have any 
reaction to that idea? Would it be a good idea to only give Federal 
grant money to people who have need and who are in the top half 
of their class, for example, or some other such arbitrary cutoff? 
Should we be looking more at performance as well as need or 
should we attempt to continue to avoid that whole thicket? 

Dr. Warch. I will take the first crack. My inclination would be 
to avoid it on the grounds that it will pose some problems that I 
am not sure any one of us will have the intelligence to solve. If you 
look upon the full range of postsecondary opportunity this country 
offers its young people and its non-traditional students, one is 
going to find that different institutions will take different cuts of 
what is called the performance range of young people. And unless 
you are going to scale performance to institutional expectation, 
which will be highly complex, it seems to me the student who 
might enroll in a technical program might, on one set of meaoure- 
ments, have a performance level quite other than a student who is 
going to enroll in the biology program at a 4-year college. But in 
terms of what the expectations are, that student is serving his in- 
terests or her interests and aspirations and it seems to me that the 
aid ought to be available as a consequence* 
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I think the performance issue is handled to an extent by making 
these awards Sable to students who are progressmg through a 

£S£e a^S^Ml MonTou^ft l£« 

°l"4'ht jus" add to that. I agree with that view It 
seems to me we do^ave a built-in performance requirement m the 
Sn?e thaHtudents who recede aid have to be in good standing. 
ATmavbe thf^^^^ need to do a better job of where we set 

^e e^sLnding Sard. But short of that question it seems to 
ml tff you'nt??^^^^^^^ an equity problem when >;ou go t« cond^tion- 
np financial aid upon performance in that, in effect, you are 
««v;n^ ?f vou are rich you can continue your college education if 
tnrhlieS than a C^average or whatever, but if you are pr^:r 
enoueHo nid financial aid, we will cut off that, opportunity to 
yoS at a higher level and it seems to me that that is to be avoided 



D? W^LEY I might just comment from the graduate student per- 
^i^ctiveXst o?all, you have to realize and I am sure you do real- 
iz^ fhat most aU the students who get into graduate school were in 
the tSp few percent of their high school class and then in the top 
few ^rcent Sf their college class and they cannot all be in the top 
half of graduate school. I mean that is 



[Laughter.] 
Only half of them can 



Wrtua ly all of the financial aid that is available to graduate 
students is in some way or another Performance based and all of it 
requires continued satisfactory progress toward a degree. 

?Satru, Mr. Chairman. I think it has been 
discussed by two of my colleagues but I do not want to drop the 
issue totally just share with you that we cannot ignore the C(^t 
ssSe Th7reamy is, if I have the numbers correct, that during the 
d1ca Jof%he 1^^^^^^^^^^ aid to higher ed ncreas^^^^^ 

above inflation The problem s that the cost of higher ed is per 
cenraSve inflation^ view of the issue of access we do a disserv- 
ice to Xtudents if we do not admit we have got a problem I am 
not saWng wh^^^^^ villains are and probably there are no villains, 
but we do h^ve a problem that we cannot ignore because no Stat«, 
n /federal trra8u?y and certainly no schooT or foundation has un- 
limited resources to deal with that situation. 

T want to in the interest of time, focus on the area of the non- 
tr«Snal b? LyallVyou talked about campus based programs 
S your m^or prefeT^ for the non-traditional student which 
I thfnk may b^e th? way we want to move^ Do you see any P^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ir . -nodifications to those programs necessary to better serve ine 

to soecifif Srogrms to yoG, except to indicate that the problem as 
we exDerience^ r^^^ non-traditional students, is the 

^^eed f^rnough flexibility so the financial aid officer can put to- 
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gether an aid package that appropriately reflects whether they 
have time to engage in work study or not, whether they need 
grants or loans, whether they are engaged in a program that will 
lead to a relatively high earnings pattern in the future or one 
that— you know, are they in teacher education or nursing or one 
that is going to have a rather low earnings pattern in the future, 
and so on. 

The campus based programs give the financial aid officer that 
kind of flexibility to construct the package the way the student can 
best use it. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Klug. 

Mr. Klug. Dr. Warch, one of the questions I want to follow up on 
is the fact that you indicated that as Federal dollars have shrunk, 
private universities and colleges have moved to more institutional 
support for students who are attending colleges and universities. 
At some point, is there a long range problem in that; that is, as the 
costs continue to rise, the Federal dollars plateau and your commit- 
ment or component of individual costs continue to rise, at some 
point you cannot do it any longer. Is it threatening in some ways, 
perhaps not Lawrence or Marquette at this point, but maybe other 
institutions? 

Dr. Warch. Yes, it is threatening and I think some institutions 
have already faced the threat in the following way. There is a 
phrase in the financial award business called gapping"; that is, 
that a student will demonstrate for the sake of this argument 
$1,000 of need, and you will provide, through loans, grants, work 
study, $800 of need and you will say to the student, $200 is missing 
and you are going to have to find it. We do not gap and we also 
agree to meet full need of all qualified students. 

The issue that a number of institutions and some of them well 
heeled have come to. Smith College would be an example, have 
simply capped the financial aid and said after this only the full pay 
students are going to be able to be enrolled because we simply 
cannot afford any more financial aid dollars. Now we have not 
reached that point, though I will tell you it is a discussion on our 
and I will bet every other campus. 

So if you ask have we got a long term problem, we definitely 
have a long term problem. Just as only 50 percent of the students 
can be in the top 50 percent of the class, only 100 percent of the 
dollars we have can get spent. And with costs driving us in terms 
of wages and in terms of instructional program and library acquisi- 
tions, as financial aid creeps up, it eats into those other programs. 
So I think we do have a problem at Lawrence and at other institu- 
tions 1:3 well. We have an endowment that gives us a buffer, but 
not a lot of places have that luxury. 

Mr. Klug. Dr. Wiley, just one quick question for you. As part of 
the component of the indirect costs that you receive back from the 
Federal Government for research done ^t the University, is part of 
that money directed at facilities overhead, and if so, is there no 
wav to recoup more money to help \vith construction projects? 

Dr. Wiley Yes, part of it is. There are two different systems that 
0MB allows. We are on the system known as the use allowance 
cost accounting, which allows us to deduct 2 percent of the cost of a 
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building or the cost of any research space that is used in the con- 
Hnnt of the research, per year. Two percent, per year, amounts to 
depeci^^^^ And that is inadequate to build a new 

T™t1drbuild a building through, the sale of bonds ex- 

'X"lu%~h°of a dent will that little WISTAR program 

"currSy WenU&ds. That does not address any pre 
jected growth, simply the existing problem. 

' SAWVE^'ThaT you all very much for your t^timony. I 
™fher tCt ft^s onTy over ?" Lake Wobegon where all the children 
Sle average and the rest of us have to live with the ar.thme- 

tic of the real world. 
[Laughter.] 

Thanks for being with us today. „ TVmma Director 

Our second panel today consists of Wallace Douma uirec^r 
of Financial Aid, The University of Wisconsin; Robert D. bather. 
Direct 0? Financial Aid, University of Wisconsin, E^^^^^^ 
Mahrie Hightower. a student at Viterbo College and Erik Ounder 
fen a stud'ent at University ot^isconsiri Medi^^^ £xt your testi- 

Welcome Let me again emphasize that the tuli text oi yo"r 
mony wm btJome a part of the record and we welcome you ^ 
urge you to summarize or expand upon your testimony as best 
S ^our needs this morning. Welcome and good morning, Mr. 
Douma. 

^iTATFMFNTS OF WALLACE H. DOUMA, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTb^^ WISCONSIN; ROBERT D. SATHER, Dl- 

RFCTOR OF FiSXa^ OF WISCONSIN-EAU 

?f ^mF mHRlE HIGHTOWER, STUDENT, VITERBO COLLEGE 
AND gSSdERs" university OF WISCONSIN 

MEDICAL SCHOOL j u u/r 

Mr. Douma. Thank you very much \^XrTti^f ^ 
Sawyer pronouncing my name correctly the fir^st time. 

T nm Wallace H Douma, Director of the Office ot btudeni ^^na" 
ciil S^r^ci at the Unive;sity of Wisconsin-Madison a pos^^^^^^^ 
v.^M^r tViP nast 27 vears. My comments are based on this long ex 
t^ie t d'eal ng w^^^^^^^^^^ wide variety of Programs that the gov- 
Sment has had since the inception of the Higher Ed'Jjation Act 
~ As'you can tell, both the Act and I arrived on the f "dent 
financial aid scene at about the same time. It is not really irue 
that I testified for the Land Grant Act. 

[Laughter.] 
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UW-Madison has about $50 million in federally related financial 
aid programs, so this is a big issue, we are very involved and con- 
cerned with it. 

To begin with, we would like to reinforce the old adage, ''If it 
ain't broke, don't fix it." We think this saying applies to the three 
campus based programs; that is, the College Work Study Program, 
the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program and the 
Perkins Student Loan Program. We are not so sure about Pell and 
Stafford. We believe all of these campus based programs are work- 
ing extremely well for both the student and for the taxpayer. We 
would like to highlight the superior qualities and advantages of 
each of these programs. 

The College Work Study Program we believe is one of the most 
successful student aid program and should be expanded. And inci- 
dentally, we hope that the House Bill concurs with the Senate in 
the current appropriations and increases that amount for that pro- 
gram for the coming year. The Work Study Program utilizes the 
taxpayers' dollars twice; first, by helping the student pay for his or 
her college expenses, and secondly, by helping the employer keep 
down expenses and expand services. For example, students at UW- 
Madison receive much better service at the Student Financial Serv- 
ices Office because we are able to employ many more student as- 
sistants than would otherwise be possible. Likewise, community 
non-profit agencies can expand their services to citizens of the com- 
munities because they are able to employ students at a relatively 
low cost to themselves. 

In addition, there are other benefits. In many cases it has been 
shown that students who work get better grades than students who 
do not work and often their retention rate is higher and secondly, 
by having jobs available, it reduces the need to rely on borrowing. 

The only change we would suggest would be to be concerned that 
the private sector continues to be involved and not be eliminated 
as has been suggested. Further, we would want to expand the pro- 
gram by eliminating the 25 percent limitation that is now in place 
and eliminate the need that the job has to be related to the aca- 
demic field of the student. 

Moving on to the Perkins Loan Program, we want to indicate 
that we have a low default rate, 3.75 percent this year, it also is 
the largest Perkins loan program in the country. We are loaning 
out about $8 million a year in this program to 6,200 students. 

Again, we believe this program is working well. We urge its ex- 
pansion in an effort to reduce reliance on the Stafford loan pro- 
gram. In contrast to the Stafford Loan Program, the school has a 
stake in making the Perkins program work, and we think this is 
the vital difference. The school needs to be concerned about who 
receives the loans and also about good billing and collection prac- 
tices. Since the Stafford program is now a fully need-based pro- 
gram just like the Perkins program, we see no reason to delay put- 
ting more money into the Perkins loans and thereby reduce the 
school's reliance on Stafford loans. To this end, I am sorry to see 
that the appropriations did not stay even with last year I believe. 
The Perkins program is far cheaper to run, there is no interest sub- 
sidy to pay the lender and no defaults to cover. If the school does 
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not collect the money, they simply lose it-a built-in incentive to 

"^^f to us that the taxpayer's dollar is much better utilized 
in krP^rwSs pro^^^^^ Stafford loan program. This is 

S^t to sug^^^^^^ Stafford loan program should be flmimated^ 

but we do think it should be carefully reviewed m l^g^t of the e^^ 
cellence of the Perkins program and new loan PJ^I^^^i'-^Xa 
introduced. Perkins puts more responsibility ^^.^Jf^^^^^^^ 

TriSm i^^ that $50 million for the "-^'"C.^'"-- ^ 

SiolS'i^e 

Kc^to turn to borrowing and who may not even enroll if they 
^^^Snr-nrn&sSn has^asked f~ ^adicaUde^.M^^ 

fncoriiraS into th^^ or at least decen rdi^ w]^ 

ihe funds^ing given to the schools to run similarly to Jhe SEOG 
orogram It wJuld have saved the government almost $20 milhon 
Et^we would have eliminated the Federal contractor, the Pell 
Grant branchTn the Department of Education tons of paper and a 
lot nf enercv that we do not think was very well used. 

It wrSicalTdea in 1983 and it still is. However, I would like 
to se^k exptld again. With the new central^ delivery systems 

»k&^to^^^ 

Jjrof Lndrnc tel^s back and forth, electronic data exchange and 
an tlrlTr^nreceSk'ry kind of thing. We can ^^^^^^^^^^^ % 
rectly into the hands of students much more efficie'itly ^^^^^^ 
the centralized management. Hoj^^vej. if we do conti^^^ 
centralized system, we certainly do need SEW to tiU ^^^^ 
left by the Pell grant program. Wisconsin dmryfar^^^^^ 
served bv the Pell grant program, but the SEOO program can re 
l^nd tS'ihefr uniqSe needs because of its flexibility. At th^ PO^^t 
what I am talking about here is dairy farmers may have but 
Ttr^AL thp Pell formula, we have to count them. With bU-Utr, we 
?an toke them aS^r^h^^^ get a cent by borrowing against 

aLete you Snnol even sell the dairy farm, and with the SEOG 

^••ffiTaTore pr'o'gr» ^:P^ T^'^^Z 

wilh them in a^^^^ way Make 

7u^^ Kiif all in nil thev work well On the otnei nana, we wuuiu 
m^Vpell and Staffed Tthat more money can put into the 
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campus based programs, and this leads me to my next comments 
which are more general in nature. 

Under "General Issues/' we would like to suggest that the fund- 
ing for trade schools might appropriately be moved from the De- 
partment of Education to the Department of Labor. This is another 
radical idea for Mr. Gunderson here. Further, we would take the 
money now going to these students on 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you want credit for all these? 

Mr. DouMA. Pardon me? 

Mr. Gunderson. He wanted to know if I wanted credit and I said 
I am not ready to endorse your idea, but I am delighted somebody 
is listotning. 

Mr. DouMA. Listening and mainly to stimulate some discussion. I 
am not sure how many other people would want to take credit for 
it either. 

Further, we would take the money now going to these students 
on an individual basis and give it directly to the schools to help 
them reduce their charges to students. We would do this in the 
form of block grants to the school which would be given under 
careful scrutiny. In order to qualify for these block grants, the 
schools would have to meet rigid requirements set up by the De- 
partment of Labor, which would be based on criteria that would in- 
clude how well the graduates from these schools do in the work- 
place. For example, do they get jobs in their field? Are they being 
trained in areas where there are shortages? Do students complete 
their courses? Is there an appropriate relationship to the trade or 
vocation in which they are studying, for example, ties to industry 
or unions? I am sure there are other criteria that could be includ- 
ed, but I am not really qualified to discuss them. I simply want to 
bring this thought to stimulate discussion. 

My point is that it is time to make a dramatic change in the way 
we aid students attending 1 and 2 year trade schools and we need 
to look at this. Stafford loans and SLS are not the answer. Further, 
these students take enormous amounts of Pell grant funds, and 1 
am very concerned about that because that is a drain on programs 
which could possibly be utilized by other students and is not the 
best use of the money. We feel there needs to be a bold new initia- 
tive in this area. In this case, we think it is broken, and it does 
need fixing. 

Moving on to some other things. In general, we think the historic 
rationale that parents and students have the first responsibility for 
financing a college education remains sound. Just how this support 
is to be determined; that is, the need analysis system, will be ad- 
dressed later. As we have indicated before, we think I hat the 
campus based programs are the most efficient and cost-effective 
means of delivering aid to students and they need to be expanded. 
We have concerns, as indicated before, about a rigid, centrally 
managed grant program such as the Pell program which in many 
cases does not reflect the student's real or their family's real finan- 
cial situation. 

Finally, as we said previously, we think the Stafford loan pro- 
gi'am needs a thorough review mainly with the idea of reducing 
the cost of the program or el'minating it if other sound alterna- 
tives are available. These savings can then be placed in programs 
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which put the dollars directly toward meeting the actual educatioiv 
al costs of the student. One way part of this cost r/duction can be 
accomplished would be by having the lenders and the guarantee 
agencies assume some risk as well as havmg the schools assume 

^"^MovSg on to need analysis, we believe that need analysis should 
be removed from the Federal statutes. The system worked well 
before, it was not broken, and then Congress fixed it. The student 
aid community and the Department of Education along with Con- 
gressional committee oversight, can best manage the need analysis 
system. It should not be in the statutes. If it is not removed frorn 
the statutes, we at least should eliminate some of the more onerouB 
minor categories, such as the displaced homemaker and dislocated 
worker groups. These people make up a tiny percentage of the tota 
aid recipients, yet they have been incorporated into a national 
system, much to the detriment of everybody invc ved. In some 
cases, including the students who were supposed to be helped by 
these categories. A major change we would endorse is changing the 
way home equity is handled as part of the need analysis and this 
has been mentioned before. The change would help middle mcome 
families qualify for loans and work study if the funds are in- 
creased. And finally, we need only one need analysis system. We do 
not need to have one for the Pell program and one for all other 

^XuTave my comments on the independent student definition 
and I am not going to go into that for the sake of time. 

I want to telk a little bit about Pell grants. We have spoken 
about our feelings on SEOG and the Pell grant earlier. In addition 
to giving Pell to the schools, we believe the aid officer should per- 
manently be given the option of professional Judgment in dealing 
with the results of the Pell centralized need analysis m order to 
respond, again, to the unique needs of individual sjuaents. 

Ih addition, we would suggest that, at the schools option, the 
maximum Pell grant for freshmen and sophomores be increased 
and that the students who have completed the sophomore year 
have a lower maximum. Something was mentioned earlier about 
moving something to the freshmen and sophomores. But we would 
not eliminate it for upper classmen. Juniors and seniors in all like- 
lihood will complete their degree and pay off ^ny debt they m^ 
have with no problem. We believe that more focus should be Placed 
on the freshmen and sophomores receiving support from the fell 

^"^SkipK quickly over to the TRIO programs, we want to make 
clear our wholehearted support for the TRIO programs and we are 
haoDV to see the appropriation was boosted significantly tor that in 
?hT^clE,min1 year. Z are not experts in the TRIO Program area, 
but we believe that the direction coming from Arnold Mitchum. 
who was formerly of the Marquette University programs and w^^^^ 
came from UW-Madison, and to his organization, the National 
Council for Educational Opportunity Programs, will f f >de ^i^^^ 
expertise that is needed and we urge Congress to listen to their 

^"ln7ummary, we wish to emphasize the following points: 

93 
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First, all changes should be made keeping the students* need as 
the primary focus. To this end, we believe as much control as possi- 
ble should be delegated to the campus aid officer Students can deal 
with this person and not be forced to accept some rules coming 
from Washington that simply do not fit. 

Secondly, integrity. We must restore integrity to the aid pro- 
grams. This should be done by focusing on institutions that are not 
handling programs well and thereby hurting students. I want to 
second the Governor's remarks that, quote, "Integrity cannot be as- 
sured through heavy-handed regulation that causes problems for 
all students regardless of where they enroll." Illustration of this is 
the double disbursements that are required for the GSL program in 
the summer or the 30-day delay required of everybody in getting a 
guaranteed student loan if they are a first-time borrower. Taxpay- 
ers and students deserve no less than to make sure that these pro- 
grams are well handled. 

Third, simplicity. The need analysis and delivery systems need to 
be simplified. The current process must be reviewed to ensure as 
much simplicity as possible so more students will use it. However, I 
want to emphasize this, it must not be made so simple that tax dol- 
lars are poorly spent or that low income students are hurt, which 
could happen if you simply eliminate many, many questions. Also, 
we must make sure that the integrity of the programs is not under- 
mined because of procedures that are simply too simplistic. 

The grant/loan imbalance, as has been stated by many others, 
we need to address the grant/ loan imbalance problem. We may not 
be able to do this in the short run, but it must be a primary con- 
cern for the next 4 or 5 years. New sources of funding must be 
found. This can be done in several ways, such as shifting money 
from other areas — for instance, my favorite is from the Defense De- 
partment, but I understand that cannot be done so easily as I 
might like it to be done. Cost savings derived by shifting from a 
Stafford type loan to an IDEA type loan program; and finally, cre- 
atively seeking new sources of funding. 

Finally, helping the middle income family. There must be sensi- 
tivity to the growing frustration of the middle income family. This 
can be done by reviewing the need analysis system and the role the 
home equity asset plays in the need analysis formula. It can also be 
done by expanding the loan maximums in the various programs 
and increasing College Work Study funding. Further, we must 
thoroughly explore loan concepts such as the IDEA program which 
may be a very real benefit to middle income families. We also 
should explore the idea of using IRAs for education and also con- 
sider giving taxpayers a break on the interest paid for educational 
loans, so that gives an allowance on the income tax side. These new 
loan ideas must be thoughtfully conceived and well managed at 
both the institutional and Federal level, however. I want to help 
the middle income, but again, I do not want to hurt the integrity of 
the program. 

That completes my testimony and I am sure you may have some 
questions after we are done with the panel. Thank you for your 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Wallace H. Douma follows:] 
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Again* m MUm tttU progrM is wiriSn^ w«ll. Wt would ur^t Us expansion in jn tffort to rtduca 
rtliance on th« Stafford loan Pr09r««. In contrast to tna Stafford Progrw* ttm school nas a sUki in 
Mk^ng the Parkins Progrxi work. Tha school nawis to be concerned about Mho receives the loans aiMl also 
abou( good billing and collection practices. Sine* the stafiv^d Prograia is now a fully need-bised 
progrw, just like the Perkins Progrm. mo se« iw reason to delay putting wre wney into Perkins Loans 
ind thereijy reduce the schoors reliance on Stafford Loans. The Perkins ^^ran is far cheaper to run 

there is no interest subsidy to pay the lendir «nd no defaults to cover, tf the school doesn't 
collect the money they simply lose it - a built-in incentive to do a good Job. 

[t soeett to us that the taxpayar's doHar is such better utilized in the Perkins ProgrM than in the 
SUfford loan Progrwi. This isn't to suggest that the Stafford Loan Program should be eliminated, but 
M do think it should be carefully rtviwed if. Itght of the axcellence of the Parkins Program and the 
new loan proposals recant ly invroduced. Perkins puts more responsibility on the schools to do a good 
Job in iwnaging their money. Under the Stafford Loan Program the schools take little or no risk. 

C. Sup^ ilemiintal gdueationel Oooortunitv Grant (SEOG) 

He also think this progr«n works very well and would urge furthtr expansion, rt cnnvlwients the Pell 
Grant Proqr«i» sives aid Officers needed flexibility to respond to uniqve student situations, and allows 
the school imre grjnt funds to meet the reouiraments of high-need, low incow students. These ar- the 
students who otherwise would be forced to turn to borrowing and who may not even enroll if they have to 
rely on loans. 

Congres^Mn Gunderson has asked for some "radical ideas.** tn testimony on this same subject the 
July 1913, I suggested that the Pell Grant Program be Incorporated into the Seog Program, or at least 
decentralized with the funds b«ing given to the schools to run siMildrly to the SE06 Program, tt would 
have saved the goyernment jlmost 20 million dollars because we would have elifliinated the federal 
contractor, the Pell Qrant branch in the Department of Education, tons of paper, etc. This was a very 
radical idea then, and still t$. 

t still would like to see th« idea explored. With the new centralized delivery systems is there any 
reason to keep Pell centralized? Why can't funds be allocated directly to the schools, based on the 
prior fivo years' exp^ndltu^t.* ^nd then schools be told to mr^nage it under whatuvor Pell rules ara 
promulgated? Lets get r*id of sending tapes back and forth, electronic data exchange and all that other 
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unntcessary $tuff . Vte can gtt kht nOMy dtrtctly into th« hands of students imicn more efficiently 
wUhout ill Of the centralized flurtasMMt. Hoiievtr. if wt do contimjt nUh a centriJiared system, w« 
cartainly do nnd SEOG to fill in the gaps Itft by the Pell Program. Wisconsin dairy farmers are poorly 
served by the Pell Grant Prograe, but. ^t>t 5«ppl«nental Education Opportunity Grant Program Can respond 
to i\m\r unique needs because of its M«i 

The changes m *io«ld «ake would be to elierinate the direct link that now requires every Pell Grant 
recipient to receive som SCOC. In most cases this ^s unnecessary. If the student really needs SEOG, 
the school -in be sure that it is awarded. If there are other resources, such as state or 
instituHonal grents. BlA grants, VTAC grants, etc. the rt, irement to give a minliua 5E0G if si«Oly 
unoKessary. Also. SEOQ should be directly linked to nera and not to what resources the student has. 

These are the prograee that dofl't need fixing. Oon't tawr with them in any major way. Hake some 
edifications to i.»*rove th«. but all in all they work well. On the other hand, we would «odify other 
progrinn so that more wney can be put into the cwus-based program, and this leads me to «y next co«Mnts. 
iwre general in nature. 

Central issuer 

under -General Issues" -e »ould like to suggest that the funding for trade schools Wight appropriately be 
moved frcie the Oepartwnt of Education o the Oipartn«nt of LaOor. further, we ^uld take the noney now 
going to these students on an individual basis and give it directly to the schools to help them reduce their 
Charges to students. We would do this in the form of block grants to the school which would be given under 
careful scrutiny. In order to qualify for these block grants the schools would have to fueet rigid 
requirtments set up by the Department of Labor wOich might be based on criteria that would include hou well 
the sraduates from these schools do in the work place, For example. Do they get jobs in their field? Are 
they being trained in areas where there are shortages? Oo the students complete their courses? U there an 
appropriate relationship to the trade or vocation in -hich they are studying, for exae^le. ties to industry 
or unions and so forth? I am sura that there are other criteria that could be included, but I am not reaJly 
qualified to tilscuss thm. 

ny point is that is time to make a dramatic change in the wy we aid students attending one- and two-year 
technical and vocational and proprietary schools. Stafford Loan and 5LS are certainly not the answer. 
Further, these students take enorwus amounts of Pell funds which may not lead the recipient to a productive 
job. We feel there needs to be a bold, new initiative in this area! m this case. "We think it is broken 
and it does need fixing.* 
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Howing on to other studtnt aid Issues, m fuve ccmntnts on the follontng: 

m gtnaral ttrws, m think the historic rationale that parants and students have the first responsibllHy 
for financing a college education remains sound. Just hoy this support is to be detanalned, tnat Is, the 
need analysis systems, will be addressed later. As M have Indicated before, m think that tKe cm^s-^sed 
progriiis are the most efficient and cost-effective mans of dellverlns aid to the students and they need to 
be expanded. Ue have concerns, as Indicated before, about a rigid, centrally-Mnaged Pell progrM which In 
Mny cases does not reflect the student's real financial situation. 

And, finally, as we said previously, we think the Stafford Loan Program needs a thorougn reviOM milnly with 
the idea of reducing the cost of the progr«w or ellMinating it If other sound alternatives are available. 
These savings can then be placed in programs which put the dollars directly toward Mting the actual 
educational costs of the student. Ue think part of this cost reduction can be done by having the lenders 
and the guarantee agencies assume some risk and then having the schools assM some risk. This can be done 
either by having an expanded Perkins Program, our favorite Idea, or if tha school Is wt in the Perkins 
program, by assualng some of the risk of their Stafford funding. 

Need Analysts 

Need analysis should be rtnoved from the federal statutes. The system worked well before it wasn't 
broken - and then the Congress "fixed it." The student aid coMwnlty and the OepartMnt of education, 
along with congressional comittee oversight, can best manage the need analysis systwi; It should not be in 
the statutes. If it Is not removed frcm the sututas, we it least should ellmlnau im^ of the mre onerous 
minor categories, such as the displaced homtmaker and dislocated worker groups. These people mike up a tiny 
percentage of tha total aid recipients yet they have been incorporated Into a national system, «ich to the 
detrlmirl of everybody involved, in some cases Including the students who were supposed to be helped. One 
major change we would endorse Is eliminating heme equity as part of the need analysis foiwla. This change 
will help middle Income families qualify for loans and, if CWSP funds are Increased, for Jobs. And finally, 
m need only one need analysis lystmn. There should not be one for the PeM Progr«ii and one for all other 
programs. 

independent student Definition 

From our standpoint, the current definition is working reasonably well but we would suggest that nor* 
studetit aid officer discretion be allowed In eas6s In which the student aid officer can provide clear 
docifimntation that the student is Indar^ndent. On« p4ri of the definition that does need "rixlng* Is to 
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draft a fchnUal «nen«nint ty»i>q ind^r>d.nt status only to th6 t«o yoars prior to th. award yar. 
currently, such status dap*r»d. »n a t^ye.r p.riod prior to the first racaipt of aid by th. studtnt - a 
proctsi tiMt is unntcsisjry, confui*i>9 *n<l cu«l)«rjome. 

« 10 OHd .n*1y.i5. - do not n»«l .sUnd*rd-,zed .Id pack«in, poHcl.s.- Th. st«d.nt .Id off.c.r lus to 
-1th «o »-n, different so«rc.« of .id for students frt* so ~ny dlffertnt Iclod, of sltuetion, th.t .ny 
.st.nd.rtl2«- ,.n.r.ny -111 -or* to th, d.trl-«.t of the ,t«d.nt r.th«- than being Of holp. Tylo, 
«08 r.nt eligibility to Pen <ir.nts 1. .n of this pr^1-e. <W-., goldollnes CO be estabUshed 

by the DeparfMHt .s to ho- fed.r.1 funds .re to be »s«.. but flexibility to respond effectively to tb. 
of th. individual Student should be the overridinj 90»1 of .ny of tbes. 9«ld.lin.s. 

ft 11 Grants 

* h.v. spoken .boot our f..lln„ on SEOS .nd th. P.11 Qr.nt earlier. In .ddltion to ,ivln, Poll to th. 
scfNWts - b.li.,e th, .,d offlcr should p.n«n.ntly be gU.n the option of ■prof.ssiofl.l J«d».nf In 
dealing -1th th. results of the Pell c.ntr.lizod ne«. .n.lysls in order to respond to the unl,«. noods of 
individual studtnis. 

,« addition. -ould su«,est that, at th. «cN«rs option, the ««W Pell Grant for fresh-n and 
sop,. «res b. increas^l. and that the Students -ho have c,,let«. th. ,opha»r. year have a lo-er «.«i«*. 
Ounio„ and seniors in all likelihood -11, c«plet. their degree and pay off an, debt they pay have -1th no 
probl... «. b.ll.v. that «0r. focus should be placed on th. freshen and sophc«»r«s rK.lvln, support fro. 
tM Pell Srant Progrw. 

StVdMt I0«n «.stnieturliva/SLS. plus and ICL Projrwt 

«. h.,. ™d. su<N«tions earlier for so- refon- to th. Stafford loan Pro,r«. W. thin. >.s. of 5LS loans 
at vocational and proprieta., schools needs to b. r.vle-ed or .li«.inat.d entirely and rn.laced -ith . 
different student support structur, as suggested <n other parts of our testi™>ny. further, -e see no plac. 
,r ood for an ICl Progr-n. particularly If a pr .uch as Congressn-n Petri's ".D«- loan progr*. Is 
.nacted. 

Public S.rvlc. Iftcwtlv** 

fUglbillty for federal Student aid should not be dependent on prior or future public service. Why 
should students fran upper lnc<« f«ili.! not have this s»* re^ir-,nt If it is really sound 
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nattOMI policy? Student iid «od public service should not b« tied rog«ther axcept on a voluntary basis 
or as an Incentive to tflcouragt conmunlty strvicf by tH students. 

FlMlly ue Mflt to nikt ciMr our yholthMrt«d support for tKf Trio Programs. We art not fxptrt in this 
area, but m btlitvt that tht dirtction coning frcm Arnold nitchum and his organization, tho National 
CflUACil for Educational Opportunity Program (NCEOA), will provide aU tha expertise that is netdtd and we 
urgt tht Congrats to listen to their suggestions. 

In sunury, Mt wish to OTPhasist the following points: 



All changes should be Midt keeping tho student's need as the primary focus. To this end. we believe 
as nuch control as possible should be delegated to the can^s student aid officer. Students can deal 
with this person aid not be forced to accept sone rules caning from (4ashington that sinply don't fit. 



We Must restore integrity to the aid program. This should be done by focusing on institutions that 
are not handling progriMS well and thereby hurting students. Schools must have som responsibility, 
and if they can't handle it. they should not be in the programs. Taxpayers and stwtents deserve no 
less. 

3. Siipncitv 

The need analysis and delivery systons need to be sinftlif ied. The current process mst be reviewed 
to ensure at Much simplicity as possible so wcrt students will use it. However, it mst not be mtde 
so siiKple that tax dollars are spent unwisely, or that low incGM students are hurt, or that the 
integrity of the programs is undermined because of procedures that are too simplistic. 

4. 6rant/t,rm l^lance 

As has been staked by many others, we need to address the grant/ loan tH^lancc pr^lem. We miy not 
be able to do this in the short run. but it Must be a primary concern for the neiit five years, mm 
sources of funding must be found. This can be done in several different ways, such as shi^iiing money 
from other areas, e.g. the Defense Department, using money saved by restructuring present programs 
e.g. cost savings derived by shifting from a Stafford Loan Program to an "IDU" type of program, and 
Hnally, Just creatively seeking new sources of funding. 



1. students 



2, Integrity 
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3. wipiM tl» HIddU IngQWi riwnv 

Thtrt «ist b« JtnsUivity to the qnM\t^ fnjstrition of ih* m\66U \ncmt f«ny. This an bt 0OAt 
by rtvtMtng th« nMd iMlyiii lystwn awl possibly eMw^Mttog tht ham tqyUy asset In the need 
analysis fomila. It can also be dooe by expanding loan mxImms In the «rl«ii pror*»» •'^^ 
Increasing College Mork-study funding. Further, ye awst thoroughly explore loan concepts sKh as the 
•lOIA- progr** iihlch i«y be a very real bwwfit to eHddle IncoMe fai»nies. However^ as mo explore 
these possibilities we m$i not dilute the Integrity of the program. These new loan IdHs wist be 
thoughtfully conceived and iwll minaged both at the Instltutlooal and federal level. 

nils coe^letes our testinwny. Me «uld be heppy to try and ansiwr any questions you h*ve. Again» tlm* you 
for the opportunity to express our views. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Mr, Douma, Mr, Gunderson certainly picked the 
right guy to stimulate, 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. Sather, 

Mr. Sather. Thank you. And I believe I am probably the only 
one here prior to land grants, 
[Laughter.] 

I believe you have, Mr, Chairman, two documents. One is com- 
prehensive, the other one is the abbreviated summary statement, 
which is the oral report. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, let me too add 
that Wisconsin is fortunate to have three of its Representatives 
serve on the Postsecondary Subcommittee, and I am confident that 
your leadership with the 102nd Congress, will produce an improved 
reauthorization of Title IV so that many students, parents and citi- 
zens will be proud, 

I thank you for the opportunity to present a perspective from 
UW-Eau Claire regarding or concerns and recommendations with 
reauthorization of Title IV, 

UW-Eau Claire is a mid-sized public university of about 11,000 
students, with about one half of whom receive financial aid total- 
ing $18 million per annum. This perspective, for the most part, 
would be shared by the 11 similar UW campuses statewide. 

Mr. Chairman, we support the current fundamental concept of a 
triad of federally funded programs to include grants, loans and 
work assistance. 

Grant assistance for the most needy, to be awarded on the strict 
basis of family contribution. This includes Pell, SEOG and SIG 
grants. 

Stafford loans and College Work Study should be available to 
needy students but also to middle income students, by one of two 
methods. (1) Consider permitting eligibility if the family income is 
less than $50,000 or (2) simply reduce the family contribution for 
College Work Study and Stafford loans to one halt of that used by 
grants. An example, if the family contribution were $2,000 for a 
grant, it would only be $1,000 for a Stafford loan and College Work 
Study. Therefore, a new computation system is not created, but 
merely a division at the very end bottom line, would help middle 
income students more in that respect. 

Conceptually, a triad of Federal funding for postsecondary educa- 
tion has in varying forms existed since 1965, This has been and is 
very good public policy that has for the most part provided access 
to postsecondary education to students who, without such funds, 
would not have had that opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, from a technical point of view, the application 
process; the delivery and disbursement; public perception of fair- 
ness; grant and loan imbalance; middle income family concerns; 
and overall complexities, the current law as authorized together 
with accompanying regulations is in disrepair, it is broken and 
needs major reconstruction. 

Please permit me to address these concerns, recommendations 
and provide anecdotal comment, 

Mr. Chairman, to simplify the system, we recommend: 
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That the current four different needs analysis calculations that 
can take place in the Congressional Methodology formula, which is 
Pell, simple and regular and Congressional, be reduced to just one 
for all Federal aid. So please, only one formula that can be ex- 
plained and understood by parents, students and their Congress- 
men. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. Well now wait a minute. „ . . 
Mr. Sather. But adopting one formula, Mr. Chairman, is not 
good enough. The current formula and how it treats dependent stu- 
dents is patently unfair. As you recall, for the dependent student, 
70 percent of the base year income, 35 percent of the sayings from 
that very income, becomes the student's contribution. In a worst 
case scenario, this could equal 105 percent contribution. It is 
unfair, unrealistic for these dependent students. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to share with you some specific real 
stud ant cases to illustrate this. Student from Osseo, Wisconsin, 
Third Congressional District, last week. Single parent family, 
mother's income, $13,000. The student just graduated from high 
school. In her senior year of high school, she worked three separate 
jobs so she could go to college. She earned $6,750, very ambitious. 
The student also saved $1,000 which would equal— by the way the 
contribution from those earnings was by Congressional Methodolo- 
gy, $4,725 for the student. She was able to save $1,000 and add that 
to the contribution for $5,000. Her mother's contribution was zero. 
But she lived with her mother in a rather impoverished situaUon 
and contributed to the cost of that household during that time. The 
best we could award her at UW-Eau Claire was a $1,500 Stafford 
loan. And for reasons I will cite later, we could not even give her 
an SEOG grant. This seems to be patently unfair and I think ev- 
erybody will agree. She was not able to enroll. 

Next case is a dependent student, single parent family again. 
Mother's income was $15,000. The mother had financial reversals, 
the student quit school one semester, was out one semester, worked 
that semester plus summer. As a matter of fact, he was carting 
concrete. He earned $8,500 and saved $2,000 of that. But because 
he earned $8,500 the period of time he was out, when he wanted to 
return back to school, the contribution from that earning was 
$5,950, $700 was added to that from the $2,000 he saved— bingo, no 
financial aid, $6,650. He could not return back to school. 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend that the formula to calculate the 
family contribution for a dependent student be added to the sum of 
both the parents and the student's income versus the current 
system of individual calculation for the parents and the student. 
That would then cure this skewing effect that I have been talking 
about. I have uddressed this on page 4, c.l of my more comprehen- 
sive written statement. This would prevent the unreasonable con- 
tribution from students from low income ."imilies who work to sup- 
port that family. 
These type of cases could go on and on. 
The student aid application should also be simplified. 
We recommend that the NASFAA model, which is appended to 
the comprehensive document, or something similar, to be adopted 
as the financial aid application for students applying for financial 
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aid. I say this because the current application is too confusing to 
parents and students and their counselors. At UW-Eau Claire — and 
we like to think we are part of Lake Wobegon phenomena, every- 
body is above average— of the 7000 students who applied for finan- 
cial aid, about 5000 student aid applications are added as resubmis- 
sions of the original financial aid application because of either 
omission or errors that were committed in the original application. 
And some are submitted as many as five times to the central proc- 
essor and going through that whole process, which I am not going 
to get into at this time. 

I estimr^e that this needless duplication of effort to reprocess 
and correct student aid applications costs about an added $100,000 
to the taxpayers just at UW-Eau Claire campus. It is urged that 
you adopt the NASFAA model or something close to it, as so ap- 
pended. 

Please, Mr. Chairman, note that the NASFAA model. Exhibit A, 
item 10, has questions regarding whether the family receives public 
assistance; if so, other financial aid questions need not be an- 
swered. This now becomes an express application for those who are 
most needy, who are all too often entrapped by the confusion of the 
current form that has five pages of instruction and 150 data ele- 
ments to be completed. 

One thing more, Mr. Chairman, the media has given a great deal 
of attention to students who do not repay their loans. Not true in 
Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman. Over 95 percent of the students are cur- 
rent in their repayments, which means that only 5 percent are in 
default. A great deal of that could be attributed to the Great Lakes 
Higher Education Corporation. At UW-Eau Claire, our default rate 
is 3 percent — a little less than 3 percent for Perkins loans and less 
than 4 percent for Stafford loans. However, as we continue to 
award more and more loans to higher risk students, you are to 
expect the default rate to increase— and it will. As you know, 
during the mid-1970's, about 70 percent of the aid awarded to 
needy students was in grant assistance and 30 percent in loans. 
Since then, that has reversed. That has been stated many times. 

Representative Petri is to be congratulated for bringing forth the 
IDEA loan orogram. I believe it would be an excellent test model 
for loans t students who do not qualify for need-based loans. It is 
an IDEA whose time has come. 

As a footnote to loans, let me add, the double disbursement, as 
my colleague said, of Stafford loans for short term periods of en- 
rollment makes no sense, to impose such rules on responsible 
schools, it is unfair. We have periods of enrollment which are 4 
weeks with disbursements as low as $75. It costs us more money to 
disburse the money than the value going to the student when ev- 
erything is added up. Such requirements should be eliminated for 
schools with default rates of less than one half of the national aver- 
age, or some other fraction that would be appropriate. 

Permit me to address one other concern of the middle income 
student, if you will. 

I receive numerous phone calls from parents in the income cate- 
gory from $30,000 to $40,000 that are canceling their registration 
because they simply do not have the money to meet an expected 
family contribution. 
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I had a call just yesterday from CJongressman Petri's district, and 
this probably is typical. The parents' income was $32,000, family of 
three, home equity of $25,000. The parents were making these type 
of payments: mortgage, $320 on the house; auto, $130 and con- 
sumer indebtedness of $250. Take home pay, $1,900. If you subtract 
those obligations, there would be a $1,200 discretion at the end. 
The Congressional Methodology suggests that the family contribu- 
tion would be $4,900. That would take about another $400 a month 
from that family, which would suggest that that family could live 
on $800 a month. I do not think you could find an economist in the 
State of Wisconsin who would suggest that that is realistic. 

Mr. Chairman, for the financial plight of the middle income stu- 
dent, I recommend that: 

(1) Stafford loans be made available to families with incomes of 
up to $50,000 or that the family contribution be calculated at one 
half the current amount for grant assistance, as I suggested. 

(2) That students be eligible to replace the family contributions 
up to the educational costs for an IDEA-Petri loan. 

(3) That equity on the principal home or farm be eliminated. 

(4) That Pell grants be restored to the original equivalence in 
constant dollars to 1979, which would be approximately a $200 Pell 
grant at the upper end of the $35,000 income. 

(5) Permit the financial aid counselor to calculate the need of the 
unemployed— recently unemployed— by using an academic year 
income. I can expand on that later. 

(6) Expand the discretionary judgment for financial aid officers. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the last areas of concern is the non-tradi- 
tional student. University of Wisconsin at Eau Claire has 20 per- 
cent of its entire enrollment, non-traditionai; 13 percent under- 
graduate and the remainder graduate. 

If it is the intent of Congress to provide access to those students, 
the Department of Education's ruling 2 months ago was antitheti- 
cal to this intent. The Department has ruled that students return- 
ing for a second degree are no longer eligible for either College 
Work Study funds or Perkins loans. They have been totally disen- 
franchised. That decision wiped out at least five non-traditional 
students who intended to enroll at UW-Eau Claire in that 1 week 
p6i*io(i* 

Also, we feel that the child care allotment, for Pell grant pur- 
poses, should be increased from $1,000 to $1,700. This is to be calcu- 
lated about the average cost at UW-Eau Claire of $2.50 an hour for 
child care for 20 hours a week for 36 weeks. 

Third, we support the funding of less than half-time students and 
further support the concept of loan deferment for non-traditional 
students, either making academic progress or on a formal contrac- 

The greatest obstacle to non-traditional students are lack of flexi- 
bility to provide financial aid in these many unique cases. And by 
the way, we almost disqualify SEOG for that now. 

(2) No aid for less than half-time students. 

(3) In ability to permit on-campus employment to meet the AFDC 
standards that a student must work if they are on ADC, 20 hours a 
week, but they cannot work on campus. For some reason, this has 
been excluded by some offices 
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(4) The inability to fund returning second degree students with 
College Work Study program funds and the Perkins loan program. 

Mr, Chairman, Representatives, your challenge to reconstruct 
Title IV is formidable. Hopefully these comments will help you and 
the subcommittee reauthorize Title IV before the 102nd Congress 
adjourns. Students and parents and all of your constituents deserve 
something that exists. 

Thank you and I again also remain available for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Robert D. Bather follows:] 
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Mr. Chairmon, Mfentoers of the subcornmittee, let tob too add that Wisconsin is 



fortunate to have three of its representatives serve on the 
Vost Seoonoary subcommittee and I am confident that yair 
leadership with the 3 "2 Congress will produce an improved 
reauthorization of Title IV so that students, parents and 
citizens will be proud. 
And 

I thank you fcr the opportunity to present a perspective frcan 
UW-Eau Claire regarding our concerns and recomnKOidat^ons with 
reauthorization of Title IV. 

UW-Eau Claire is a middle sized public university of about 11,00( 
students, with about 1/2 of whom receive financial aid totaling 
about 18 Trillion dollars per annum. This perspective, for the 
most part, would be shared by similar W canvases statewide. 



Mr. Chairman, We support the current fundamental concept of a Triad of 



federally funded programs to include grants, loans, and work 
assistance. 

1. Grant Assistance for the most needy - to be awarded on the 
basis of Family Contribution. (This includes Pell, SBOG and SIG 
Grants) . 
But: 

2 Stafford Loans and College Workstudy should be made available 
to the needy but also to middle income students by one of two 
methods! 

a) Permitting eligibility if the family income is less than 
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$50,000. 
or 

b) Sitnply reducing the FC for O-JS ax>d Stafford loans to 
one-half that used for grants. 

i.e. if the FC were 2000 for a grant it would be only 

1000 for CWS and Stafford. 
Conceptionally, a triad of federal funding for post secondary 
education has in varying forms existed since 1965. Ihis has been 
and is good public policy that has for the most part provide 
access to post secondary education to students who without such 
funds would not have had that opportunity. 



Mr. Chairman, Frm a technical point of view regarding 



1. Ihe application process 

2. The delivery/disbursement 

3. Public perception of fairness 

4. Grant and loan iinbalance 

5. Middle inoome families concerns 

6. Overall ocnple>dties 

Ohe current law as authorized together with accotrpanying 
regulations is in disrepair, broken and needs major 
reconstruction . 

Please permit me to address these concerns, reocmmendations 
and provide anodotial conrnants. 



Mr. Chairman, To simplify the system we reoowmL^j^: 
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1. mat the current four different needs analysis calculation 
formula, ( Congress ional, Pell, sijnple, and regular), be reduced 
to just one fonnula for all federal aid. So, please only one 
fonmla that can be explained and understood by student, parents 
and their congressmen. 

But adopting one fonnula is not good enough. The current 
tomiula and how it treats dependent students is unfair. As you 
recall for the dependent student 70% of the base year income plus 
35% of the savings from that irKDome becomes the student 
contribution. Ihis could equal a 105% contribution. It is 
unfair, and unrealistic for the dependent student. 



Mr. Chairman, I wish to share with you some specific real student cases to 



illustrate this. Student from Osseo, single parent family. 
Mother's income was $13,000. Ihe student (high school senior 
worked three jobs, earned $6750, student's contribution - $4,725. 
Plus she saved $1,000 to equal a contribution of over $5,000. 
Her mother's contribution was J. Ihe only aid she is eligible to 
receive is a Stafford Loan lor $1,500. 



Case 2. Dependent student, single parent family. Mother's income 
was $15,000. The nvother had financial reversals, student quit 
school, c±>tain©d full time job, earned $8,500 and saved $2,000. 



Not to enroll - no access 



Contribution frcmi earnings = $5,950 



•35 X 2000 



700 



Total PC 



$6,650 



Not to enroll - no access 
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Mr. Chairman, We reconrnend that the formula to calculate the Family 

Contribution for a dependent be the added sum of both the parents 
and the students versus ' '^-s current system of individual 
calculations for the parents and the students. I address this on 
page 4-C-l of by written statenvent. This vADUld prevent an 
unreasonable contribution from students from lew income families 
who vtork to support that family. 
These types of cases go on and on. 

2, Ihe student aid a^lication should also be simplified. 



Mr. Chairman, we recommend that NASFM model or soinething similar to it be 
adopted as the financial aid ajplication for students aj^lying 
for financial aid. I say this because the current application is 
too confusing to parents and students and their counselors. 

1. At UW-Eau Claire, of the some 7,700 student aid applications 
received, about 5000 are added resubmissions of the original 
financial aid application because of ooission or errors, 

sam are resubmitted over five separate times to the 
central processor. 

2. I esdjnate that this needless duplication of effort to 
reprocess corrected student aid applications costs about an 
added $100,000 to tax payeir^ just for the Eau Claire campus. It 
is urged that you adopt the KASFAA model application as appended. 

Mr. Chairman, please note that the HASFM ncdel. Exhibit A, item # 10 has 
questions regarding whether the family receives public 
assistance, if so no other financial questions need be answered. 

4 
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This now becomes an express application for those most needy vfio 
are all too often entrapped by tl^e confusion of the current form 
that has five pages of instruction and 150 data clorr^ts to be 
completed. 

Mr. Chaimm, ntuch media attention is given to, "students who do not repay 
their loans." 

Not true in Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman. - Over 95% of the students 
are current in their loan repayments or less than 5% are in 
default. At UW-Eau Claire the default rate is less than 3% for 
Perkins loans and less than 4% for Stafford loans. 
However, as we continue to eMard more and jiore loans to 
higher risk students you are to expect the default rate to 
increase, and it will. As you knew during the mid seventies, 
about 70% of the aid awarded to needy students was in grant 
assistance and 30% in loan assistance. Since then, that has 
reversed. 

Representative Petri is to be congratulated for bringing forth 
the IDEA loan Program. I believe it would be an excellent test 
model for loans to students who do not qualify for a need based 
loan. It is an IDEA whose tijne has come. 
As a footnote to loans let me addt 

Double disbursement of Stafford loans for short periods of 
enrollment makes no common sense to iinpose such rules on 
responsible schools is unfair, i.e. $150 loans, $75 each 
disbursenvent. Such requirements should be eliminated for schools 

5 
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with default rates of less than 1/2 the national average. 



Mr. Chairmai., permit me to address concerns of the middle inccane. 



I have received numerous phone calls from parents in the income 
category from -ySCOOO to $45,000 that are cancelling their 
registration because they simply do not have the money to meet 
the expected family contribution. 
A call yesterday from Congressman Petri *s district! 
Parents income $32,000 - family of three - home equity $25,000 
Parents house payments $320 
auto 130 
Consumer debt 250 

FC « $4900 Take home pay $1900 - 700 - 1200 discretionary about 
SO « 1200 $'*00 monthly FC 

Need 1700 $800 all other expenses 



Mr. Chairman, for the financial plight of the middle inocane student, I 



recommend that: 

1. Stafford Loans be made available to families vith incomes of 
tjp to $50,000 or that the FC be calculated at 1/2 the current 
amo>ant for Grant Assistance. 

2. lhat students be eligible to replace the family contribution 
up to the educa ional costs with an IDEA Loan. 

3. lhat equity on the principle hcstve or fam be eliminated. 

4. lhat pell grants be restored to their equivalence in 
constant dollars to that of 1979. (535,000 inccane to receive 
$200 Pell grant) . 
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5. Pemit the aid officer to calculate the need of the 
unenployed by using an academic year income. 

6. E>cpand the discretiojiary judgement for Financial Aid 
Officers. 



Mr. Chairman, one last area of concern is the non-traditional (students at W- 



EC 20% are non-traditional, 13% undergrad, the remainder Grad) . 

1. If it is the intent of congress to provide access to those 
students, the Department of Education's ruling two TOnths ago was 
antithetical to this intent. Ihe Department has ruled that 
students returning for a second degree are not eligible for 
eitheJT cws or Perkins loans (total disenfranchised) • That 
decision wiped out at least five non-traditioned students who 
intended to attend UW-EC in a one week period. 

2. Also we feel that the child care cost eaiotment, for Pell 
purposes, be increased from $1000 to $1700. Ihis is about the 
average ooet in the Eau Claire area, about $2.50 per hour for 20 
houn? per week for 36 weeks, 

3» Vfe si^jport the funding of less than halftiine students and 
further support the oonoejpt of loan deferment for non-traditional 
students either tnaking academic progress or on a formal 
contractual acadeanic leave. 

4. Ihe greatest obstacles to non-traditicml students are: 

1. Lack of flexibility to provide Fiiarcial Aid - many 
unique cases* 

2. Uo aid for less than halftime students ^ a ho uld be 
po^mittisd. 
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3. Inability to permit on-canpus enployment to meet AFDC's 
work reqaireraent (20 hairs per week) . 

4. Inability to fund returning second degree students with 
CWS and Perkins Loans. 



In cx)nclusionr 

Mr. Oiairman, Representatives, your challenge to reconstruct Title IV is 

formidable. Hopefully these ccmments will help you and the full 
subconmittee reauthorize Title IV before the 102 congress 
adjourns. Students and parents and all of your constituents 
deserve something better than exists. 



Thank you and I remain available for questions. 
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cxmsms ookcerwihg remtiuqrization oF^Tinf:. ly 

General Prwisions - Principle Goalo 

1. Ob pwarcte easy aooeai to hlq(her educaUon for tha natlcn^a neadlefit 
•tudtnts, w. ww^fit that a Btudltnt or a student's f««ily v^^^f* ^ , 
reoeivina public asaiatanoi uaa a atraairdinad and aittpllf lad financial 
aid application prooaaa. Ihla ooold be aoocmaiihad by permitting 
Sblic aasiatanob recipient, to ao inlicate fcy chaddng tha appropriate 
ouiatlon on tha financial aid forw, and they waUd then be ex«i>t from 
Sespondirw to financial aid quaationt. After the school verified the 
pSlic aaaiatanoe, it would aawma that tha parenta ccwld not provide 
pcet-aeooniary financial asaiatanoa. 

2 To reduce the riak of atuiant dafaulta and wlnimi/a atudent»G dependence 
* on atvdent loans, va auggaat expanding financial aid admlnletrator 
"profeiwional juJgaititnt" to be able to limit or deny a student loan. 

3. 10 pwntdt ot^ater fleidbility in meeting atudent financial naed, v/a 
Sweit incr^iJ^ tha fanllng for azvl deregulation of the ••can?xi9 
based" programs » 

4. TO reduce the paper vioric burden on student, applying ^JJ^^J 
tJhlla saving the federal govwiiaant nonay, v raocwnend the deoentral- 
ization of the "central pwoesaor« functicn vAiareby institutlonsj using 
S^SSSc^f SJroved sy^tLs. would be i^e to calojlate ^^^.^tlid 
aliaibilitv inaKe awards at tha oanpus for all Title IV financial aid 
S'SSl 2!a^ nationauTStiJlUh^ ^i^^^ <^ 
base through \ilhieh all data matches would be performed. Hcweyer, the 
central ^ooasaor service would be availi^le for schools lacking auch 
capabilities* 

5. 1o siJipllfy the student aid application prooeas, we euggost U3ij>g a form 
similar to the model developed W the National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrator's (KASFAA)» 

General Provisions - Specific Kecomrnendlations 

1. issue: Continuation of existing Title VJ grant programs (Pell, sbog, cv?S, 
Perkins^ SSIG) (Section 401(a)) 

2. Issue; Master calendar (Section 482(c)) 

Rsooimeryjiation: Delete fron first sentence in (c) "additional- and ''tMe 
general adminiatration of" so that it reads "Any regulatory changes 
initiated the Secretary affecting the programs pursuant to thjf? title 
that have not been published In final form by Deceitter l prior to th^ 
start of the award year shall not beoome effective until the b^:ninrx? r^r 
the second awaxd year after the December 1 date.** 

Reitlonale! The purpose of this reocnmendatlon is to clarify tho 
secretary's authoTity to the establish effective dat*^ of rc^ant.onc,. 



lit; 

^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



no 



Iesu«: Fee for proc«siing (Section 463(3) (1)) 

o«««*n«rviatlon- Ihera ahould be aii oxenptlon of a fee charyc. fixjn peircrui 
SdSS?i°$;r JSLSKr«n appll«»tlon for «ny title IV ftindn in w»,olc 
or in part. 

national.: A f.. ctit^ say ll«lt aoow. to th« naedleat students and 
inhibit tha kAooI'b goal of dlvmlty. 

iMUat Notice of Studant Md Iteoalpt (Saction 483(f)) 

''^SSSS'ofl.SSr^^^ ^'^^^'^ 
It^l^^^^i^^^ °' ^ ''''' ^' 

iwoawm naMfi, with tha exoeption of tha SSIQ Wjem. 

iBSMi Studant oonwotar Infowtfttion (Section 485) 

MocBinendation: Prohibit t»» e^artaxy frcm regulating how inetitutions 
SSrSuvtrinfonnatlcn to stulants tnX pn-j-ctlv. .tudanta. 

XMuat Mfttional Stuient I*an Data Baaa (Saotion 485B) 



ien- sataitv authorisation Iwl and funSlncr acurca threwgh 
SS^SSSTi-SSi 5SrL««tary will prwida no !•«. tt^t $5 
^^4^, taivlMt each flBcal yaar to thia function, not 

JSinSirSotS SLinfrSTrS^ tudint .id program aj^ropr^tions." 

v^fiMUkiai w» baliava that tha coat of daftnilta roi'« ao rapidly in tha 
S^flS'LJTlJSJS^dSrin latga^^-or. to 

monies in the Denartaint of BAioation for ewarelflht activitlaa and tha 
?S^f t»inif?fSSitr laptwa the pmfaaalonal kncwladga «nd 
^len? eSlisSS^^^ aditlnlrtaratora. To r««^ this 

ISSSS^m tSMxSuvim v«> to $25 lailllon dollars for use by the 

SSSSg a^lS. 3-d at l»|««.lng the knowledge prof^J^l . 
Silitiaa of financial aid administrators among other allowable training 
projects. 

isauet Agroonenta with institutions (S«*lon 488) 
Perklxvs LDftn ptograns. 

liji^'^ftnjiift- Tt 1ft r&ommr^ that th« Inttr-ppogran authority* allcw 
flSi^itairaSlliJKSrtha naoaawy diScretion to ehlft fund, arcng 
the SHXDG, CMS, and PBrjclnfl lisan programs to mora closely tneet 
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inatitutional Ard fituitnt ntada In a particular year. Such a change in 
the eurwint law't authority would bo an Indicpanfiable managemant tool. 

d * Itfue : C>/erawa£ti» 

Reoownarrfation: '^All Title IV aid be tied to a uniform "overaward" 
tolerance of $300* Ihis provieion should be written into the General 
Provision's Section of the Act." 

9* Issue: AocreditatioVoertification standards for schools 

Reocmmendation: Increase aocrsditatiorVoertificaticn standards for all 
•chools and strengthen audits of their programs to insure they are maQting 
student needs while tnatntaining the standards and mission of the 
institution* (Socticn 481) • 



Oof^^iressional Methodology and Heeds Analysis - Principle coals 

X, To remedy the current inequity of dependent student^;, we ouqgost the 
reenmluation of that part of the Oongrassional Methodology fcnnula that 
deals with determining the oontribution ttatx dependent student earnings 
and savings. 

2 • To make the student financial aid application ecj^^ to oonpicte and 
need determination more efficient, we suggest adopting a single needs 
analysis system and eliminating the "einple", "dislocated worker" and 
^'displacsed homamaKer** analysis types. 



Congressional Methodology and Heeds Analysis - Specific Reconr^endatior^ 

1. Issue > Ooordina':^ student aid and unoiployment policies (Section 479B) 

Rftoonnendationt Uhnv^oy^t benefits should continue while the recipient 
is enrolled in pcet-seoondary education. 

Rationale! It is a oonoem that there needs to be better cnordinaticn 
between student financial assistance and unenployment oonpensation 
policies. It is reooRinended that the law be changed so that thoee on 
unsnploymsnt do not lose benefits should they decide to upgrade their 
acadcsnlc or work skills by attendance at a post-secondary institution 
durir^ the time they are receiving such un^loyment benefits. Chanqe in 
this provision will encourage, not prevent, those who are unorq^loyed to 
further their education. 

2. Issue: Oiangfea in Congressional Methodology 

Reoonmendation: Adept only one needs analysis calculation lomila, PELL 
or Or>ngrcc6ional . 
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a. 
b. 



nimlw>f/* the "slnplified naads test." (SoC.ion 4To 

D»««u*> (ilBlocated worloir and displaced tmesn^^wr cAiculitions 
fiSt: ^laSliSS 475(d) (D) , 480(e) , 477(c) (:>) W , 
476(C)(2)(B), 47S(h)(2)) 

c Chang- fomila for calculatliq dependant studcnws' oontrihutior. 
' by«lther« (S«rtion 475(g) (1) (C)) 

1 Do awav with th* SC eailculatiwi altogether, and fold 

s?udSt'5 iamlng- ^ assets into thalr parentO) r6^<r^u-« 
aS^tilen oalculat* one Ttotal Family Oontnbution. Tt^Ls 
oonoept is prafennd. OR 

r, r»\aAhtA a naoatlv* Patent's Oontrltoutlon and use It to 
offMt a^ positive Student's Ocaitrltoution fron eamirvas W 

3. DisMgatd student eamlnjs When parent Inoanc Jcco tay 
$15,000 OR 

4. ftumlt ths use Of •rtiiwt.l ywr inocine for 
oependant and Initpw^tont student, for all tiUe IV aid. 

A T>ra Mtoe the stuSent contribution for dependent students and 
SeESeSTwSloSS dependents for any appropriate perl«^ 

enrollMnt. (S^Alon 476 (b) (1) (C) ) 

e. Provide the "Special Condition" option for rteperdant ttudents. 
(Section 479(A)) 

f . Ttoat all Veterans Bineflts unlfomly, preferably at lr.car«. 
(swrtlon 4B0(c)(2)) 

3 Zsius: Single/Sirple Md Application Form. 

SSSTstataoent, etc.). (Section 480(d) t 483(a)) 

Program Refom - Prijv:ipl« Goal 
et-urfentM Will bo twseivilng a good educational experience for 
SeiTi^^e^t^ ^^t^ig^^l^^' P^icipation anl 
SSSLjiStirstiwUrdsbe developed for different tiTcn ff^^^'tf 
?Srta?girspeclfic regulatory requimr^nts to schools th^t n«rf tJ.e.T,. 
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Program Rafom - Specific Rooonwendations 



1. Ztsut: OontinuAtlon of program (Soction 452} 

Baodrmndlation! Tarminat* the current (tononstration project. 

BatlonaUt Schooli currently participating ■hould have the op^-ion of 
tranef erring those loans into their Pirkini account. Revolving fund 
paymantfi oould be applied to institution's Perkins account or to the 
federal government tor redistribution. 

2. Issue: Consideration of Byrd Scholarship ii. determining other Title IV 
aid aiftounts (Section 419 (J)) 

Reoonunertaation: »»Elljnlnate the Byrd Scholarship Progrm." By ir. lot^c we 
feel that it is not oost-effective to adidnieter. 



1. Tb insure long term student access to higlher education and guarantee a 
stable/ inflation^'adjustad grant program for the moot eooncmically 
disadvantaged stulants, \m suggest that the Pell Grant beccra a fully 
funSed sntitlens). : program. 

2. To rttduoe the dependenoe on loans and ixiprove access for our noot 
eoonopdoally disadvantaged stutenU, wn stro^ly support incre^^^ing Pell 
Grant stixSent awards to an equivalent level of student awards n\aintained 
during the X970's. 



1. Ik^sue: M.1 Grant naxinum (Section 411(b) (2) (A) ) 

Reocxmndaticn! ihe Fell Grant iMXintim award should be $3,300 for 
scadonic year 1992-1993, with annual adjusted increases of at least $200 
but not less than the Consumer Price Index. 

2. Issue: Pall Grant as an entitlsnent 

Reoomnandation: Ohe Fell Grant Frogram should bo an cntitlcmont for the 
neediest students. 

Rationale: Ke believe this can be aoocnpliahed by fully fundina the 
maxijim award specified above. This change, ocupled with the 
reooniMndation regarding iimfficient appropriations, (See Roo7;rmcnclation 
#8) will effectively target Fell Grant monies to the oorvoct c\igibie pool 
of applicants. Ohctfte changes would have the effect of eliminating lo^^or- 
need students with analler awards while guaranteeing a oonsiatent, 
inflation-adjusted award to the neediest students, regardless of luring 
constraints. 



Ml GranU -* Principle Goals 



Pdll Grants * fipecifio S^eooRBQendations 
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3. iBSue: Period of •ligibillty for grants (Section ill (c)) 

Reeanmendation: StriXc all tlira limitations for receipt of Pel) r.rant 
funding. 

Rational.: M belKwt that th« eatlefactory acadtmic P«»3»f prwieicns 
included in Section 484 (e) provlie adaquat. safeguards to addrees this 
isiua. 

4. Issu*: Duties of cxjntractorB, Including c«^tral processor (Section 
411(f)) 

p L.-u^tloni »Ell»inata the mandatory use of the central prccessor to 

the InstitGtlonal level for «chool. that can be artlfi«l with such 
capabilities. Aleo, elUidnate the student Aid Report (««) 9ive 
Khools the authority to naka the dooanent an t^ptlon at their school." 
Ker, Voentral ^oceMlng lystwn met be »alntain«i for oollegea 
laddng these capabilities. 

CSBTfus Based - principle Goal 

TO permit greater flexibility in meeting student financial need, we 
suggest incroasing the fu«Jlng for and deregulation of the "canpus 
based" programs. 

Caii|)us Based - specific Reocitinendatlons 

1. leeuaj Authorization for "CaJi|Xifl-ba*ed" Aid programs. 
Haooniwndation: iwaease authorization levels for all programs. 
Rationale: The level of need exceeds funding. 

2. issue: Priority for 8B0C awards (Section 4l3C(c) (2)) 
RMorranSation: Eliminate the preference that SOxS recipients alao be 
Sucrant recipients but oontime to direct SBOO more heavily tw^ 
rtudeSTwith the greatest need (Cost minus Expected Family contribution 
(EPC)). 

Rationale: Ihis flexibility would allow financial aid adminietratorB to 
2J^fS;^ to tS3le^ students, ^w. bjllcve that school, s-hould g 
encouraged to adopt packaging phlloeophies that give priority for SBOC to 
freshmen ami sophonores. 

3. iBSue: Priority for Perkins Loan awards (Section 463 (a) (9)) 

Raoonwendationt Repeal the provision recfiiringthat Perms loan furvJs 
Bhoold go first to students with exceptional need. 
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Rationale: Since Inatltutiom alifeady award ^klria Tmn Program, tur^n to 
flcudontu with naad, such targeting roqaironasitA ara aupcrrfluofUB, and in 
•cmt caiMi do not allov for ilexlbllity In packaging aid to noedlast 
studtnts. 

4. zuitat Earnings cveraward provision (Saction 443(b) (4)) 

RaooniMndationt Zncoraaaa from $200 to $300 tha aaxnings ovaravard 
tolaranoe. 

Rationalat Ha believe that additional flexibility ahould be ^liven tc both 
students and enployers. Ha also l ao cm ii snd that a $500 toler<K^ would be 
•xtended to the suffori, ParkiM and Bis Pxbgrains so that there would be 
the 6a»a flexibility as in the CMS pcograni 

5. Issue: Parkins loan limits (Section 464(a) (2)) 

Ra oum^ ' Ma aticn! Increase annual Patkine loan naxlMim to $3|000 tor all 
undet^raduates with an undergraduate aggregate naxisum of $15,000. 
Increase annual graduate MUdna to $5,000, with a graduate aggregate 
naxima of $30,000. Ohe total IMdns loan aggregate naxinm would be 
$60,000. 

tlationals: Ihia reooanendation is in conjunction with modifications to 
the Stafford BIS prograos waxiauns. 

6* Issuet cancellation of loans (Section 465) 

ReoctsMndationi Reexamine oanoellaticn provisions. 

Rationalsi Reexamine the Rarkins oenoallation provisions to tn«ura that 
dssired social results are ototalnsd and boncMars* decieions are 
influenced early in their aoad«do careers* If this is not the case under 
currant law, setfc eoluticns that are lees ooeplex to a<ftAini6ter and 
understand while encouraging socially useful h^vior. 

7. Issus: canosllat.<.on of loans for teaching in a chapter 1 sc^iool (Section 
465(a) (2) (A)) 

l^sasfSSxSationt For a person Whose loan is eligible for oanoellation 
because he or she teaches in a chapter 1 school, grandfather that 
individual *e eligibility fdr cancellation for one year after such a school 
loses its Chapter 1 dasignation. 

Rationales We r e ooamand that Parkins loan borrowers who have chosen to 
teadi in designated teaching areas, in part, to taks advantage of the 
programme loan oanoellation feature should not autonatlcally Icse this 
advantage because his or her eligible school beoomss ineligible. 
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part B loan* - Prlrieiplo Goals 

to insure that all stuiknta hftva Mioal aawwi *nd a tiioioe, wo jiv.i3t 
orastrve lander participatiai In our atutJant loan programs by 
St^tSnlro^la^^ gubaidla. and th« w-ln^uranc ol loam, 

SSciaUy tS. held by pot^tially Inaelvnt guaranty agencies. 

to Insure Btudent t»^entlon and nlnlnlte stwknt financial distress at 
tb« beginning of thtir atudiaa, w r^jcwnand that all student loans Ix* 
ex«tot frm the double diBburseroent ptwiaion for ehort prograns of 
^ orlSr^hoeS!. that hav. a default rata of less that ona-lwdf th.:. 
national average. 

Part B Loans - Specific nooamsndAtlons 

issue: consolidation of loan prognaM (Ssetlon 421) 

Raociffl»«3ationj The Tltls IV loan progrjuia ahcmld nit be oonsoildat^a. 

Ratlonalot Me believ* that the Individual programs mist be maintalnad to 

Proaran ahould be pr«»rvad as a separat* scwroa of funds for neody 
JStotsTpriwril? due to the upeoSl features of that program, «uch as, 
JSSTinteieatratis, ease of ap^oatlon, and the "billty of ths 
f S^ialaW aSdnlstrator to bi Mspenslve to special student needs. 
JSS?fori: SX^ndPUJS progr«r^ all designed to i«fit the needs o£ 
a specif ie portion of the higher education pcpulation. 

Iseua: Ouaranty agency failure to insure loans (Section 423) 

jteoamwYlation! In ' ' i event of guftranty agency failure, there should Le 
rSrSfactions eatabllehed In the .Ugher Bducatlon Act to protoct the 
Integrity of the loan systea, 

Rationale- We aw very oonoemed about avoiding diawptions of the 
SSSSTcaused by guS«ty agency ln«>lven(y and "Wast a study by the 
General AooountSg Of floe to determine the jnedianisms and timelines fcr 
SSlSwlShS'iSlv2ncy. until acMltional lnforMt «>ni. avallabx., 
we reoomnend that. In the svent of a guaranty agency failure, tha 
Deoartinant would manage both the reaewe* of the agenci* and the 
2lS^ function/ in addition, agencies with default rat«. n>«ve & 
SrS^ SSTsO percent relnmiranoTtrigger) would be reguitc^ to filo 
Sdefault i«nagei«nt plan to permit the D^sartjnent to review potential 
agency Insolvenoyi 

issue. Financial aid administrator authority to reduce or eliiauutc 
eligibility for Part -B loans (Section 428(a) (2) (D)) 

RfiooTOvendationr Provide financial aid administrator 6 with the n"t.^oi^i;V 
?rreSu««r eliminate a student's eligtbility for Part B Jcvms based v., 
equity* y ajiplled professional jud<?ment. 
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llAtlonAlftS V% bolievo that th* financial aid admlnifitrator ahould be 
given the authority to reduce or «limiji2it# a student from peirtlcipation in 
th« Part B loan prograns baMd upon oquitablft applied profctsuiional 
judgmant. lha financial aid adnilnistrator currently has Gimilar authority 
in the Perkins Loan Program and it haa bean prwtn affective In reducing 
student loan d^t and managing default* In addition, if institutions are 
to be responsible for their default rates, we believe that this ptwision 
will provide them with a tool to actively manage studant loan indobtsdnass 
and aid packaging policies. In ocnjunction with this proposal, vo agreed 
that tS:^e should be a differential special allowance payment madn to 
lenders for makincf snnall balance loans only on small cuinulativo balancofi 
\ftm the borrmer goes into repayment. (See Reocnnendaticn #43.) 

4. Issue: Consolidation of loans for married students (Section 428C(a) (3)) 

ReooRnendationi Allow married students to oonsolidate their loans. 

Rationale: It is felt that making this option available to married 
students in repayment— especially those with lacge outstanding balancca-* 
will allow BUd) students to more easily make their loan paymants. 

5. Issust loan diebumesnsnt (Section 4280) 

ReooRnendationt Permit single disbunemsnts for loan periods of do days 
or less to schools that have a default rate of less than one-half of the 
national averagNi. 

Rationale: ihis provision would sinplify the admlnietration of the 
Stafford Loan l^rogram. 

6. issuns DisbuTMnant of SIB loans (Section 42eO(b) (I)) 

ReooRiiMndation: Reguire delayed diabuiiiement of sis loans only for 
institutions with default rates of 20 percent or greateri 

Rationeles This waiver provision would not be available if the 
iiwtitution has s default rate in eMoass of 20 percent. 

7. issue: Disbursesnant of PIX^S loaivi (Ssction 42Ba(e)) 

ReoGninendation: Require miatiple disbursemant of PIUS loans. 

Rationale: In conjunction with the reccmnended increase in mjs loan 
limitfl we believe that it is inportant to also requirQ multiple 
disbursements of these loans so as to insure that such proceod.^ are only 
going to fund students \ft\o are enrolled and making progress tov/ard their 
degree. 

8. Issue: Overawania (Section 428G(g) (2) (d) ) 

Reooranendation: Permit a $300 tolerance for StaffonVParkins/5IS 
overawards. 
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Rationale- in keeping with the Moomnended ov«rawaird piwision in the 
Collasa VtorK-study ProijrajB, w» reoonmend axtaiwion of this neoaeary 
jnanagwent tool to the SCaffotd, fex)iira, and Sis programs. 

9. lesvM: Oftfinition of oc»y>rt default rata (S«*ion 435 (m)) 

RacommJation! Should a&l a nunJwr 6 to rwd: "Calculate a ediool's 
Kitrat. based on dollairs In default, not the marber of students in 
default." 

10. Issue: FIUS/SLS Eligibility 

RKxmrfintotion: Fir«t tiitie applicants for KUS/SIfi loans should be 
SSSto apply for ne«l baked Titl. IV aid prJor to certification o£ 
loaH. (S«±lon 42eA(b) (3) anl 42SB(b) (3) ) 

11. Itsuet Delayed Dlabureeaent 

MoeiiiMmdation! Ell»dnat« or modify the JO day delayed disbuweiwnt 
raou^ment tor firrt year fix«t ttoe Stafford recipients that i« 

SooUdefault rate. All Inatituticn. ihould not be penalized by 
Soelna rettrictiv. and ooetly »gulation. en all schools for problems 
affecting or caused by a few. (Section 4280(b) (1) ) 

RCS4/bjt 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Sather. 

Ms. Hightower. 

Ms. Hightower. Thank vou. 

I would like to thank Chairman Ford and the subcommittee for 
their interest in postsecondary education. I would also like to 
thank Mr. Gunderson for this opportunity and the interest he 
shows towards the unique needs of non-traditional students. 

Currently I am a psychology major at Viterbo College in La- 
Crosse» Wisconsin. I am extremely grateful for my education and I 
am convinced that it would not have been possible without the Fed- 
eral loans and grants that I have received. 

I entered Viterbo in the hope of someday providing a better life 
for my daughter. Over the past 4 years, I have realized that my 
education offers many more opportunities for me than I originally 
intended. Contributing to my community and making a difference 
in other people's lives has become just as important to me as finan- 
cial security. My dreams and goals now reach beyond providing a 
better life for myself and my daughter. 

I am no I alone. Viterbo is comprised of nearly 40 percent non- 
traditional students. Many are parents, valued employees and vol- 
unteers in their churches, children's schools and many other com- 
munity groups. Non-traditional students are resourceful, motivat- 
ed, high-achieving students. But they also have unique needs. With 
these thoughts in mind, I would like to focus on some specific legis- 
lative options that Mr. Gunderson outlined for me. 

Day care costs. The Pell grant formula that allows $1,000 per 
year for day care is inadequate. The average full time student 
spends at least 35 hours per week in course-required activities, in- 
cluding class attendance, library research, lab work, lectures and 
study groups. The average child care provider in LaCrosse charges 
$1.75 per horr for one child and the rate increases for each addi- 
tional child. A student can face child care costs of over $900 each 
semester. Clearly the $1,000 day care allowance for the entire 
school year is not enough. 

Education-related costs versus personal income. I strongly agree 
that all financial aid should be deHned as a contribution to educa- 
tion-related costs rather than being counted as personal income. 
According to Lynn Meyer, a recent summa cum laude graduate of 
Viterbo, the negative impact that financial aid had on her AFDC 
and her food stamps almost forced her to leave school. On several 
occasions, Lynn was threatened with losing ail of her AFDC 
income and at the beginning of each semester, her food stamps 
were reduced in half. Ultimately, Lynn had to use money intended 
for educational purposes to feed herself and her two children living 
at home. 

Financial ai i training. Financial aid training for human service 
professionals who have contact with potential adult learners would 
be very beneficial. Social workers, counselors, employment special- 
ists, et cetera, consistently advise students, especially single par- 
ents, to pursue higher education. But nobody says how it can be ac- 
complished. Potential adult learners need accurate information and 
support. If helping professionals were training in the variety of fi- 
nancial assistan ;e programs available, then the adult learner could 
make informed decisions regarding their educational needs. And 
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more single parents would find the courage to reach their goal of 
self "Sufficiency • 

Graduate education. The most obvious obstacle that would deter 
me from a graduate education is the debt I have incurred durmg 
my under-graduate studies. Upon graduation, I will have over 
$15 000 in students and almost $5,000 in personal loans to repay. 
As a psychology major, it is essential for me to obtain at least a 
master's degree to move beyond an entry level position in most 
social service or private counseling agencies. 

The second consideration is the loss of income. Entry level posi- 
tions in La Crosse range from $15,000 to $18,000 per year. After 
living on less than $6,000 per year for the last 4 years, tripling my 
income seems attractive. However, the reality is that an $18,000 
salary would barely support myself and my daughter, and I fear it 
will be extremely difficult to repay the loans I have incurred 
during my under-graduate studies. , „ . . 

The P^t 4 years have been the most challenging and exciting 
years of my life. I am a different person today than the frightened, 
insecure young woman who walked into the ^f'^'^'Zl^'f^Z 
office at Viterbo desperately wanting to provide a better life tor 
her child. Today, I am confident, self-assured and full of hope re- 
garding my future and the valuable contributions that I know 1 
can make. I am grateful for the opportunity I have been given to 
learn and to grow and I appreciate the time that I was given today 
to share my thoughts and experiences with you. 

[The prepared statement of Mahrie Hightower follows-.J 
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Testimony of Mahrit Hightower^ Non-Traditional 5tu(3ent 
of vlttrbo College, at a hearing of the 
Houat Education and Labor subcommittee on 
poataecondary aducation at Madison, wi on July i9i 1991 

I woulJ like to thank Chairman Ford and the 
subcommittee for thair interest in postsecondary education. 
I would also like to thank Mr, Gundarson for the opportunity 
he has given me to express my personal experianca and 
opinions regarding my education and the impact financial aid 
has had on my pursuit of an education and the interest he 
shows toward the unique needs of non-*traditional students. 

Currently I am a Psychology major at Viterbo College in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin and I expect to graduate with honors in 
May of 1992. I am extremely grateful for my education and I 
am convinced that It would not have been possible without 
ths federal loans and grants that I have received. 

Before Z address some specific issues, i would like to 
give you a glimpse into my life as a non-*traditional student 
and share with you the opportunities and challenges that I 
have faced. In August of 1966 I divorced, i became a 
single-parent of a then 5 year old daughter « The wages I 
earned as a secretary combined with child support provided 
little financial security and severely limited many 
opportunities for myself and my daughter* My income Idvel 
barely covered the necessities of living: food, shelter, 
clothing, and transportation. The future seemed juct .is 
bleak. 
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originally the Impetus for my entetina Vit«rbo wai to 
pcovid* a better life for my dtughter. l want.d her to hav* 
a private school education, dance leaaona, summer 
camp... oppor tun itiea that many parents hope to offer their 
children. With a degree, i would be able to provide much 
more for her than waa possible as a minimum wage earner. 

over the last four years at Vlterbo I have realized 
that my education offera many more opportunltiea for me than 
1 originally Intended. I have become a more educated and 
conscientious parent, consumer, and voter. I have realized 
the Importance of community, state, national, and 
international Issues. Contributing to my community and 
making a difference In other peoples' lives has become Just 
as important to me as financial security. My dream, and 
goals teach beyond providing a better life for myself and my 
daughter . 

Dreams and goala are wonderful. They get me through 
the harah reality of poverty, l support two people - myself 
and my daughter - on less than $6,000 per year. 1 maintain 
a 15 credit load each semester and consistently appear on 
the Oean'a List. 1 am employed In the work/atudy program 
for the psychology department at Vlterbo. 1 advocate for 
abuse survivors on Vlterbo campus and at a local hospital, 
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and z am involved In discussion and educational programs 
concerning childhood sexual abuset Most Importantly r I am a 
single-parent of a 10 year old daughter* 

Z am not alone* Viterbo Is comprised of nearly 40% 
non«tradltlonal students* Many are parents, valued 
employees, and volunteers In their churchee# children'a 
schools, and many other community groups and are determined 
to complete their education* Non-tradltlonal students ^re 
resourceful, motivated, high-achieving students. But they 
also have unique needs* With these thoughts in mind, Z 
would like to focus on some specific legislative options 
that Nr« Qunderson outlined. 

Day Care Costs 

The Pell grant monies that Z have received have been 
ussd to meet my tuition and book expenses. There has never 
been enough money leftover to help alleviate child care 
costs. Z have had to match my jlass schedule with my 
daughter's school hours. Several semesters I have not been 
able to take required classes when they are offered, thus 
prolonging the time Z am in school and out of the workforce. 
On days that my daughter does not have achool, Z am forced 
to bring her with me to my classes which for obvious reasons 
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10 less than id.al for her oc for me. On occa.ion iry 
daughter haa been hone alone before or after school beoauae 
1 could not afford child care. 

Frienda of mine with einilar circumatanoes uae other 
la.s than ideal source. Including, friends, relative, or 
in-h«ne day care centera. Th.ae option, coet leea, but the 
providers ace uaualiy not licensed, students ace then 
diaquallfied from state programs that require licensed child 
care workers. The best day care centera in LaCroase are 
also the most expensive and si»ply unaffordable to Toat 
nontraditional students. 

The pell Grant formula that allows $1,000 per ytir for 
day care cost is inadequate. Por example, a full-time 
non-traditional student with one dependent on average takea 
a 15 credit semester, spends 5 hour, per week commuting to 
and from classes, and 15 hours per week in required outsid. 
the classroom activities such as library research, lab work, 
lectures, and study groups. This, totals 35 hours per week 
not including individual study time. 

The average child care provider in LaCrosse charges 
$1.75/hour for one child and the rate Increaeee for each 
additional child. A non-traditional student can £«c« chili 
care coats of over 9900 each semester. Clearly the Si.OOC 
day care allowance for the entire school year is ina-Uqua-.r . 
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Educatlon-Ralattd Cottt V8. Pecs onal Income 

I strongly agree that all student financial aid flhonUI 
be defined as a contribution to education-related costs 
rather than bein^j counted ae personal incane. The graatest 
impact this would have i> for students at Viterbe who 
receive Aid for Dependent Children (APDC) and food stamps. 
According to Lynn Meyer, a summa cum laude graduate of 
Viterbo this Past Hay, the negative impact that financial 
aid had on her AFDC and food stamps almost forced her to 
leave school. Hec means of providing shelter and buylnq 
food foe her children was threatened when she faced losing 
her APDC income and her food Btamps because her financial 
aid was counted as Income. In addition, Lynn's food statnp- 
were consistently reduced in half st the beginning of each 
semester due to the financial aid and Lynn ultimately hats to 
use money Intended for educational purposes to buy food for 
herself and her two children living at home. 

Financial Aid TrainiM 

Financial aid training for human service pr ofeaaionala 
who have contact with potential adult learners would be voty 
beneficial. I think the greatest obstacle preventing manv 
people from attending college is fear. I cannot emphaBli- 
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enough how frighttnlng the ptoapeot la of incurring aev^r.s. 
thouiand dollari in debt, having your income substan- la: 3 j 
reduced, and MKing your family to make eacrifices rr;r four 
or five years. Social workers, counselorB, employment 
specialiitB, et cetera, coneietently advise etudente, 
esptclally aingle-parente to pureue higher education. But 
nobody saye how It can be accomplished. Potential adult 
learneta need accurate information and jpport. If helping 
profeeeionalB were trained In the variety of £inanci»l 
aaoiitance programs available, then the adult learner coui'3 
make informed decieions regarding their educational needs. 
And more single-parents would find the courage to reach 
their goal of eelf-euf ficiency. 

Graduate Education 

the most obvious obstacle that would deter ma frcnn a 
graduate education is the debt I have incurred during my 
undergraduate studies. By graduation in May of 1992. I win 
have oves $15,000 in student loans and almost $5, COO in 
personal loans to repay. The thought of incurring evon -nD-^ 
debt for graduate studies is Intimidating even thojqr as a 
psychology major it is essential for me to obtain :.ee9^ a 
Master's degree to move beyond an entry level position in 
most social service or private counseling agencies. 
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Page 7 

The second coniideratlon 1b tht loss of income. Entry 
level poeltione in LeCroeee range from §15,000 to $l8i00C. 
After living on leae than $6,000/year for the paat four 
years tripling my income aeema attractive. However, the 
reality ia that an $18^000 Salary would barely support 
myself and my daughter, and 2 fear it will be extremely 
di«£lcult, If not impossible, to repay the debt 1 have 
incurred during my undergraduate studies. 

Closing Comments 

The last four years of my life have been the most 
challenging and exciting yeare of my life. I am a differen 
person todr; than the frightened # insecure young woman who 
walked into the Continuing Education office at Viterbo 
desperately wanting to provide a better life for her child. 
Today I am confident, self-assured, and full of hope 
regarding my future and the valuable contributions that i 
know 1 can make. My education inside and outside of the 
classroont with teachers, advisors, and other students 
has given me that confidence. I am grateful for the 
opportunity I have been given to learn and to grow and I 
appreciate the time that I was given today to share my 
thoughts and experiences with you. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Let me tell you, if anything, you understate your 
competence and your assuredness. I just want to compliment you 
on the quality of your testimony and the clarity of your summary, 

for all of us. 
Ms. HiGHTOWER. Thank you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Gundersen. . . ^ v^ 
Mr Gundersen. I would like to thank Congressman Klug espe- 
cially for the invitation to speak here, and the subcommittee tor 
hearing me today. My name is Erik Gundersen and I am a third 
year medical student here at the University of Wisconsin Medical 
School. I also serve as the National chair-elect of the prganization 
of Student Representatives of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges basedin Washington. ,. , j 

I am feomg to speak specifically to the case of medical education, 
which represents kind of an extreme in postsecondary education, 
both in terms of length of study and the financial debt placed on 

^^OvCT^the past decade, tuition in our Nation's medical schools has 
risen sharply. To finance our education, medical students must 
borrow increasingly large sums of money to cpver tmtion and other 
educational and living expenses For many of us, this debt is " ad- 
dition to outstanding under-graduate loans and/or responsibilities 
related to having a family. When I firet started graduate school at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1986, I was employed full time and 
able to attend graduate school on a full time basis. As a result, 1 
was able to finance all of my graduate studies out of my earnings. 
By contrast, as a medical student, it has proven impossible to work 
even alternate weekends. As a result, I, as well as most other medi- 
cal students, are virtually dependent on student loans to tinance 
our medical education. , , 

In 1990, approximately 75 percent of graduating medical stu- 
dents nationwide had used educational oans to finance their 
schooling. The average debt of a U.S. medical student graduating 
in 1990 exceeded $46,000. This represents almost a 200 Percent in- 
crease over the past 10 years. For minority students, debt levels 
are even higher, averaging well over $50,000 as average. The 
comparable figures for University of Wisconsm medical studente 
are somewhat higher than the national norms. In 1990, approxi- 
mately 88 percent of the UW medical students had outstanding 
educational loans. The average debt of my ^aduating colleagues at 
the UW exceeded $48,000, with the range of $1,000 to oyer $96^00 
"Vhen I graduate in 2 years, I expect an amount consistent with 

High levels of indebtedness by medical students have some unde- 
sirable consequences. First off, the prospect of significant indebted- 
ness appears to discourage the pursuit of medical careers. 1 his is 
particularly true of students from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds and minority group members. In a recent study, 
nearly 35 percent of academically qualified students who were in- 
terested in medicine had decided against this career path because 
of debt they would accrue while completing 4 years of medical edu- 
cation and three to 7 years of post-graduate and residency training. 

High levels of debt also appear to affect the career plans ot phy- 
sicians in two ways primarily. First, in specialty choice. If you have 
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a large amount of debt, you tend to think about repaying that and 
move away from the lower paying primary care specialties and into 
the higher paying specialty areas. And also in terms of practice lo- 
cation. If you have to pay back your debt, you want to work in an 
area where you can pay back your loans and receive payment for 
your services. This tends to put people in the suburbs or in the city 
and not so much in the high need rural areas and the inner-city. 

To encourage students to enter primary care fields, which is defi- 
nitely a national objective, student debt levels should be kept as 
low as possible. One way to accomplish this is by providing more 
grants and scholarships. Grants and scholarships have the consid- 
erable potential for improving access to medical education for 
qualified minority students and those from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds. In addition, loan limits for graduate and professional 
borrowers in the Stafford Loan Program should be increased from 
the current $7,500 per year to $10,000 per year. 

Another positive step which would partially relieve the over- 
whelming financial burden and help encourage students to choose 
primary care areas would be to lengthen the deferment repayment 
of Perkins and Stafford loans from a 2 year minimum to 3. 

Lengthening the deferment period for the Perkins and Stafford 
loan programs by at least one additional year would relieve the 
liurden of repayment for physicians choosing primi:*'v care special- 
ties. I would especially like to thank Congressman .Klug and Gun- 
derson for their support of H.R. 179, Congressman Penny's bill to 
permit the deferral of payments on student loans during profes- 
sional residencies and I encourage all of you to support this propos- 
al 

I summary, in reauthorizing the Higher Educational Act, I hope 
that you will give consideration to the following: 

Understanding that medical education generally requires at least 
8 years of postsecondary education in addition to a residency pro- 
gram that typically takes 3 to 7 years with an average salary of 
around $25,000. 

Increasing annual Stafford loan limits from $7,500 to $10,000 
with enhanced grants and scholarship programs, particularly for 
qualified minority students and those from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds. 

And third, extending residency deferment periods from 2 years to 
at least 3 years, the length of a primary care residency training 
program. 

I believe these changes will provide more favorable financing for 
higher education and in so doing encourage qualified individuals to 
pursue medical careers, allow for continued low loan default rates 
by medical students and facilitate the entry into primary care 
fields by students who would otherwise face financial difficulties 
associated with the choice of this specialty area. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. And I would be 
very pleased to respond to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Erik Gundersen follows:] 
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TMtimony on th« R«authori«ation of th« 

Hlghar Zducatlon Act 
Houaa CoBinlttea on Education and Labor 
July 19, 1991 

Erik Sundaraan 
10 Eaat Qorham Straat, Apartmant 7 
Madlaon, Hlaconaln 53703 

I very much appraclata tha opportunity to ^--tify ragardlng tha 
raauthorlzatlSn of tha Higher Education Act. My name ia Erik 
Gundaraan. and I am a third year nadical atudant at tha 
5Sv5"S; of Wlaoonain Madlcal School. I alao "rva a. national 
chair-alabt of tha Organization of Student Rapreaantativaa of tha 
Aaaociation of Aaarican Medical Collegea. 

Ovmv tha paet decade, tuition in our nation 'a medical achoola haa 
rieen Bharply. To finance our education, medical BtudantB must 
borrow increaeingly large auaa of money to cover tuition, and 
other educational and living expeneea. For many of u«, this debt 
la in addition to outetanding undergraduate loane and/or 
raeponaibilitiea related to having a family. When I first 
SSSJd graduate achool at the Univereity of Wieconein in 1996, I 
vS eSl5y«d full-time and able to attend graduate echool on a 
mi-?lie baeie. Ae a reeult, I wae able finance all of my 
graduate etudiea out of my earninge. By contraet, ae a medical 
student, it haa proven impoeeible to work even alternate 
Seeklndi. a! a reeult, I ae well ae moat other medical »tudente 
«; vir?ially dependent on student loan, to our finance medical 
education 

In 1990, approximately 75% of graduating medical etudenta 
StilnJid^hS ueed educational loane to finance their echooling 
(undergraduate, graduate and/or profeeeional education) . The 
averaae debt of a U.S. medical etudent graduating in 1990 
2xc«Sd l«,?5c Thi. repreeente almoet a 200 J"""" 
over the paet ten yeare. For minority etudente, debt 
even highir, averaging well over $50,000. The comparable tiqwc** 
;S Uni?eraity of Wisconsin (UW) medical students '^wf 
higher than the national norma. In 1990, approximately 88% of UW 
medial atadents had outstanding educational loane. Jhe average 
debt of my graduating colleaguee at the UW exceeded $48,000, with 
a rSnSe of $1,000 to over $96,000. When I graduate in two yeara, 
I expect to owe an amount coneletent with the UW average. 

High levele of indebtednees by medical etudents have eorne 
undesirable coneequencee. First, the P"!P«f °' •J'^t cSrSr 
indebtednese appears to discourage pursuit of a medical career. 
Thie ie particularly true of etudente from economically 
diaadvantaaad backgrounds and minority group members, m * 
recent StudJ, nearly 35% of academically qualified students who 
5c?! intSeJted in medicine had decided against this career path 
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TMtlnony of Erik Gundera^n 
July 19, 1991 
Pag* 2 

b«caus« of th« d«bt th«y would accrut whila complating four yaara 
of madical aducatlon and three to aevan yeara of poatgraduata or 
raaldancy training (Colquitt and igni4>in. Jnumiti of AeadMic 
Htdifiini, May 1991) . Thl» la in addition to educational loan* 
used to finance four years of undergraduate education. 

High levels of debt alao appsar to affect the career plans of 
phyaicians. The nation needs more primary care practitioners - 
family physicians, gsnsral intsrnists and gsnsral pediatricians, 
Wisconsin also has a ssrious shortage of primary care 
practitioners. Recent data collected by the UW Offics of Rural 
Health indicates that an additional 185 primary care 
practitioners are needed to sustain a 1 to 2,500 ratio (the 
threshold defining a medical shortage area under the stats 's 
Physician Loan Aaaiatance Program) . But high Isvsls of debt may 
discourage graduating senior medical studsnts from sntsring thsse 
lover paying primary care spscialties. In other words, high 
levels of dsbt may encourage studsnts to practice in areas where 
they would be able to earn sufficient income to repay their 
outstanding debts, thus contributing to ths shortags of 
practitioners in rural and inner city areas. 

In ordsr to sncourage studsnts to sntsr primary care fields, 
studsnt dsbt Isvsls should bs kspt as low as possible. One way 
to accomplish this is by providing mors grants and scholarships. 
Grants and scholarships have considsrable potential for improving 
access to medical education for qualified minority studsnts and 
thoas from lower sociosconomic backgrounds t In addition, loan 
limits for graduate and professional borrower a in the Stafford 
Loan Program should bs incrsassd from ths currsnt $7,500 per year 
to $10,000 per year. Thia program is prsfsrrsd by msdlcal 
students because intsrsst rates are relatively low and studsnts 
ars rslisvsd of the burden of intsrsst while completing their 
studiss. By contrast, loan programs such as the HEAL program 
have higher interest rates and the intsrsst begins to accrue 
immediately* 

Another positive stsp which would partially relieve the 
overwhelming financial burden and help encourage studsnts to 
chooss primary care areas would bs to Isngth^n ths dsferment of 
repayment for the Perkins and Stafford loans from two to a 
minimum of tnree years. Currsntly, msdical resid^.its must begin 
repayment on Perkins and Stafford loans after the sscond ysar of 
residency* During their third year of postgraduate medical 
training, the typical residsnt is taming $28,000 p« year. 
Repayment of an average debt requires ovsr 30% of the residents 
gross pay and as much as 50% of take-home pay. For thoae 
students with higher levels of debt, the percentage of take-home 
pay is even higher. Financial managers consider educational or 
consumer debt totalling eight percent of gross income 
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"co^fortabl." for r.pay».nt P^fP'-*"; *«-^%S:fS:"J."JiHr?;"'' 
•nri alvtMn D«rc«nt or abov« "impoMiblt" . R«iia«nti citariy 
iSS thS wor.t ctmm .cnario. L.gi«l»tion introduc«l by 

r«pay»*nt to inconm. 

SlclJitle. would tl..i> b. tel. to COMPIM. 

SJUnSnl p";i..lo;.l «.ld.nol«., .na I .noour.,. 

all of you to aupport thi» proposal . 

In ■ujunary, in raauthorizing th« Hlghar Educational Act; I hop. 
Sat Jou win giva conaidaration to tha following: 

1. undaratanding that aedical aducation ^•"•"liy „ 
riquiraa at laaat aight yaara of P°»^"""S«?y 
in addition to a residancy program which typically taKaa 
thraa to aavan yaara. 

2 Incraaaing annual Stafford loan limita from $7,500 to 
$lo!SS5 "tS'anhancad granta and acholarahlp Progrwa, 
particularly for qualifiad minority atudanta and thoaa 
from lower aocioecononic backgrounda. 

3. Extending reaidancy d«f«rm.ntparioda from two y^^^ 
to at laaat thraa yaara, tha length of priaar/ care 
raaidency training programa. 

1 believe theae cnangee will provide more favorable financing of 

idsr ^^^^^^^^^^ 

olSeSS fScS financial difficultia. aaaociated with the choic. 
of thia apecialty area. 

Thank you again for the opportunity Jo testify I would be vary 
plaaaed to reapond to any queatione you might have. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Gundersen, thank you all. 

I have one very quick question I want to ask. We have heard a 
great deal, Mr. Douma and Mr. Sather, about direct government 
funding programs. I was wondering if you would care to comment, 
either of you, on any of those proposals. 

Mr. Douma. Well my f'tst comment on the direct loan program 
is that it shifts the burden for collecting from the school to the De- 
partment of Education. Quite candidly, I have absolutely no faith 
whatsoever in the Department of Education collecting a loan. That 
is not what they are there for and I do not see that that is sound. 
Contrast that to the IDEA loan where the IRS is responsible for 
collecting it. They are a little more familiar with collecting money. 

Mr. Sawyer. They have their methods. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Douma. The other thing v, ith the direct loan program con- 
cept, the other comment I would make, is that I do not trust any- 
thing where the school does not have any involvement. And boy, 
these seems like a perfect way— you know, we give out the loans to 
everybody and we may end up again with loans going to all kinds 
of students at all kinds of schools and you have a great big delin- 
quency rate, default rate. And the first person who is going to raise 
questions about that is Congress, quite rightly. So I have a concern 
about that direct loan program as contrasted to the IDEA loan pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Sather. 

Mr. Sather. Not to be repetitive, I have about the same com- 

™Mr. Sawyer. Well as I said at one other hearing, other than that, 
how do you like it? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, I appreciate it. 
Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. First of all, one of my colleagues believes, Mr. 
Gundersen, that you do not spell your name correctly. 

[Laughter.] „ • iir u 

Mr. Goodling. I will not mention which colleague it is. Would 
you like to defend yourself? ^ « 

Mr. Gundersen. I just have one comment. When I got ott the 
plane on one of these holiday breaks and was coming back from 
Washington actually, someone said "Mr. Gunderson, please meet 
the woman with the red rose out front." And I was a little bit con- 
fused and when I got out there— "Are you Mr. Gunderson? Yes, 1 
am." "Are you going to La Crosse?" ^'Yes, I am." "Please go this 
way." And finally they had to explain to me that I must be a very 
important person or else this would not have happened. In fact, 1 
met up with the Congressman at the next stop, which was a pleas- 
ure. I had a chance to speak with him there. , , , 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Douma, I agree that whether they are stu- 
dent loans or whatever involvement the Federal Government has 
with any other branch of government or any other entity, that 
other entity should have some involvement in the financing, so 
that they are responsible and more enthused about using it proper- 
ly and getting it collected. 
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I do have one question, however, for those schools that go out of 
business. The Department then has no control whatsoever— no way 
probably of dealing with collecting those loans that the school 
made, whether you are talking about a Perkins loan or what you 
do. And I do not know what suggestions either of you two have m 
dealing with that issue. You can always tell us we should not have 
given them any money in the first place, we should have known 
they were going to go out of business, but that is not always true. 

Mr DouMA. That is very difficult, I understand, and I do not 
really have a solution other than I think when we start any new 
program, one of the things I would say, again going back to the 
uirect loan program, is that you be very careful who you let in to 
begin with, and make sure the school meets some up-front kinds ot 
standards, which we— this is hindsight, we did not have that 
before. And hopefully by doing it that way, you may eliminate 
some of the problems, but that does not solve the past. 

Mr. Sather. I would like to comment on that, Ck)ngressman. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Yes, Mr. Sather. . , . . , 

Mr. Sather. The promissory notes would still exist and those 
notes would certainly be notes that the Federal Government could 
take and collect the funds outstanding, as any other promissory 
note where an institution had funds and went out of business, you 
can certainly recover it ai) a matter of bankruptcy procedure with 
the referee who would have the authority to encumber those prom- 
issory notes and follow up and collections. 

But I agree also that on the front end you have to be more care- 
ful today. What is a good school? You know, there are certain com- 
ponents that we could talk about and have a lot of fun with that. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you. 

Mr Sawyer Mr Petri. 

Mr*. Pettri. I think I will defer to my colleagues. Thank you all 
for your testimony, it was great. 
Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. What a great panel. We could spend hours in 
questions and discussions. ^ . , _ 

First of all, Mahrie, your inspired testimony— and I mean thatr- 
almost left me speechless. 

Mr. Sawyer. That would be different. 

&r."5uNDERS0N. I would like that stricken from the record. 

[Laughter.] , j 

Mr. Gunderson. Talk to me about what in particular avowed 
you to continue? You talked about the child care, the Stafford loan, 
the grants. What was the major source of financial aid thp.. al- 
lowed you as a non-traditional student to attend V iter bo.' 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. Perkins loan. 

Mr. Gunderson. Perkins loan. 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. Yeah. If I get in trouble, you know, a m^or 
debt came up— let us say a medical expense or something like that 
that almost forced me to leave, financial aid was able to come up 
with Perkins loans to keep me in school. . 

Mr. Gunderson. All right, you have chosen a very good private 
4-year college, but not a cheap one. 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. No. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. Explain how and what was the process— you 
talked about the Continuing Education office that allowed you to 
make this. Frankly, we need to know what allowed you to make 
the decision to enroll, so that we might be able to set up in terms 
of instruction for others as well. 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. Why I chose a private school over public, or 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You did not choose a cheap school. 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. No. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. A good school, but not an inexpensive one. 
What was the process which convinced you that a non-traditional 
student still could attend Viterbo? 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. I knew in the long run, I would be staying m 
the La Crosse area because I was a non-traditional student, I was a 
single parent. My daughter's father lives in La Crosse, I needed to 
stay in that area. And the reputation of Viterbo in the La Crosse 
area is outstanding, and I knew it cost more but I also knew that 
at that point in my life, I needed the student/teacher ratio, I 
needed teachers to know me, to know what my problems were, 
what my challenges were. Originally I intended on staying at Vi- 
terbo 1 or 2 years and then transferring to UWL because of the 
cost, and that did not happen. I stayed there because I think the 
quality of my education is outstanding. I cannot imagine— some- 
times at some of our classrooms there are four students to one 
teacher. I am given a lot of nurturing, I am given a lot of opportu- 
nities that I do not think I would get in a bigger school, I really do 
not. ^ . . 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Erik, let us talk a little bit beyond just the 
direct financial aid programs to the whole area of location of phvsi- 
cians, especially primary care physicians in rural areas. You talked 
about a $50,000 average indebtedness. 

One of our problems on the other hand with physician loan pro- 
grams is frankly there are a number of physicians who go out to 
reduce their loans and immediately leave that rural area. Do you 
see any way we could better tie financial aid for doctors with the 
area of dislocation of medical services, rural, inner-city areas? 

Mr. GuNDERSEN. That has been the tough question all along and 
I do not have— there have been a lot of programs and a lot of ef- 
forts to attract physicians to the rural areas and I guess the slant 
that I will take is that if you make it at least financially feasible 
for training physicians to go that road, you are likely to get more. I 
think leading with the carrot to get them out there, they will stay 
as long as they have to, and they are likely to leave, again which is 
the problem t^at they face. But if you encourage primary care spe- 
cialties through the medical training process, make it a possible 
option while th< y are making their career path decisions, and then 
actually get them c t there and involved in the community, they 
are probably more liKely to stay there. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. In the interest of time, I am going to pass Mr. 
Douma and Mr. Sather, with the full knowledge we will have time 
between now and reauthorization— see you later. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Klug. 

Mr. Klug. I have got to ask, Ms. Hightower, is that your daugh- 
ter? 
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Ms. HiGHTOWER. Yes. Tara, would you like to stand up? This is 
my daughter, Tara, she is ten. . , . * * „^ 

Mr. Klug. She not only gets to go to school, she gets to go to 
Congressional hearings. 

[laughter.] . , ... 

Mr. Klug. Thanks, Tara, you may sit down now that you are em- 

What kind of hardship has it been for your daughter to have 
gone through this the last couple of years with you? 

Ms HiGHTOWER. I think she has given up a lot of things that 
other children have, a lot of material kinds of things that I am not 
able to provide for her now. I have to say "no an awful lot. Medi- 
cally, luckily, she is provided for. I am not, but she is. 

Mr. Klug. In terms of time commitments, I guess. 

Ms HiGHTOWER. Oh, time— she cannot wait for summers. I mean 
by the end of the school year, it is like "Mom, when is school gomg 
to be over." It is because I am in school full tiine, I am in the work 
study program at school, I studv every night during the week, on 
weekends I am either at the library or studying. Really the only 
amount of quality time we have together is over breaks, hke 
Christmas break and in the summer. At one point, she said she de- 
cided she was not going to go to college, it looked too hard to her. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. HiGHTOWER. That is pretty scary. 
Mr. Klug. Thank you. j- . * 
Mr. Gundersen, let me follow up on something your distant rela- 
tive 

Mr. Gundersen. No, no. u j ^ * i ,1; 

Mr. Klug. Has the amount of loan that you had to take on di- 
rectly affected the kind of practice you will go into? 

Mr. Gundersen. I am particularly concerned with this because 1 
am looking at a primary care practice, and I think realistically it is 
a factor. It is not the sole factor, but I feel like I have got the com- 
mitment that I am going to do it regardless. But getting other 
people involved with it is going to take some work. 

Mr. Klug. Do you know cases, anecdotally, of friends ot yours 
who decided I am going to become an orthopedic or Im going to 
become a cardiologist just because I cannot make enough money to 

pay my loans back? , , ,1 j „• j« 

Mr. Gundersen. Well I think the time when people realW decide 
when they are going to choose a si)ecialty is around, I think the 
figure is over 60 percent, during their third year of medical school 
when they start doing the clinical rotations and have a better look 
at where to go. And exactly the dollar amounts when you start 
your residency, a residency over 3 to 7 years, you are notjeally 
earning over $30,000, it is generally in the $25,000 or $28,000 
range. Specific cases of people saying there is no way I can do pri- 
mary care, it is not that direct but it is definitely a factor taken 
into consideration, just paying back your loans. If "a^e got 
$100,000, I think for minority students especially, over 20 percent 
have over $75,000 of outstanding loans and they have to think 
about how they are going to repay that and what sort of specialty 
they are going to choose. But I have not had to make that decision 
specifically yet and— it is definitely a factor though. 
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Mr. Klug. Again, thanks to everybody on the panel and particu- 
larly to both of you for giving us the insight of what kinds of deci- 
sions students have to go through in coming to the conclusion to go 
on with higher education. 

I know that Mr. Sawyer, who has got to catch a plane, needs to 
leave about 12:30, so I will hold the rest of the questions, just so we 
can get done. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me ask for those members who would like to 
submit questions in writing, if you would be willing to respond, we 
can hold the record open. 

Thank you all very much for a superb contribution. 

Our final panel this morning is composed of Dwight A. York, 
State Director, Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education; Henry G. Herzing, President, Herzing Institutes, Inc. 
and Dr. Lee Rasch, District Director, Western Wisconsin Technical 
College. 

Welcome, gentlemen. Mr. York. 

STATEMENTS OF DWIGHT A. YORK, STATE DIRECTOR, WISCON- 
SIN BOARD OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION; HENRY G. HERZING; PRESIDENT, HERZING INSTITUTES, 
INC. AND DR. LEE RASCH, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, WESTERN WIS- 
CONSIN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Mr. York. Members of the committee, we would like to again 
thank you for taking the time to come and listen to ^yisconsin's 
concerns, and I specifically want to thank you for allowing us, the 
representatives of the technical colleges in Wisconsin, to be part of 
this hearing. 

I think most people today agree that one of the— close to, if not 
the number one goal in our country as it relates to education and 
economic development, is to make sure that we make the right 
choice. I refer to the book "America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages.*' We believe that for our country and for our State, that we 
must make sure that we make the choice to have high skilled 
workers at whatever level in our economy, both in our Nation and 
for us in Wisconsin in our State. 

We believe that our vocational, technical system, which is made 
up of 16 technical colleges that covers the entire State of Wiscon- 
sin, will be playing an ever-increasing role in meeting this target of 
making sure that we make the right choice of high skills. 

In our s 'stem, we serve high-risk students. Our clients are differ- 
ent fron: he traditional university kind of student. Many times, 
and espc.. ally in our larger cities and in serving high-risk popula- 
tions, they tell us that they look upon our institutions as basically 
a last chance for them to be able to break into the high-skill kind 
of job and training that they are going to need to be successful. 

These programs that we are going to talk about today are very 
important to our system and we provide the training for 70 percent 
of the new jobs that are being created. A major mission of our tech- 
nical college system in Wisconsin is to prepare students for occupa- 
tions requiring 2 years or less of postsecondary education. 

About 155,000 students are enrolled in 1 or 2 year programs in 
our system and another 12,000 are enrolled in our college parallel 
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orotrram. Most of our students are non-traditional— up to 85 per- 
cent, depending on the definition that you use. average age of 
our student today is 29 and I think bodes well for the fact that in 
Wisconsin we look to education in truth being li^' ng learning. 

I believe that simplifying the assistance pre that we are 
talking about will improve access to all students, . ludmg those in 
our 2 year technical colleges and therefore, should be a m^or goal 
in the reauthorization. As programs and procedures are simplitiea, 
those considering postsecondary education for themselves or their 
children will find it easier to clarify options and costs and ao a 
better job of planning for their future. 
Recommendations: «p 
The reauthorization should require streamlining of the process ot 
applying for aid as has been discussed this morning. The develop- 
ment of a single simplified need analysis. The number of programs 
we feel should be reduced to four; Pell grants, Stafford loans, direct 
loans such as the IDEA Act program proposed by Congressman 
Petri and college work study. 

The initial application for student aid by public assistance recipi- 
ents should establish their eligibility for succeeding semesters or 

**"D^S^asing Stafford loan defaults and improving the balance of 
grants and loans. Studies show that college students enrolling in 
their first year incur the highest number of defaults and that 
many of these students leave school before completing their tirst 
semester. Better loan administration will help reduce these de- 

^However, the prospect for many people of all ages that enter our 
system, going into debt immediately with the first day of class is a 
strong determent to them to begin student-going for career goals 
that they have. We recommend Stafford loans should be available 
to college students in their second year, after they have proven 
their ability and commitment to perform program activities. 

Public accountability for the Stafford loan program should be im- 
proved by identifying^ campus, guarantee agency and lender respon- 
Sbilities for loan ^. ninistration, espec ally for counseling students 
on loan and paybac . obligations. Consideration should be given to 
aSsiKnine some Ir A of financial risk to lenders and guarantee 
agencies to assure more eft.ctive management of these programs. 

Although the U.S. Department of Education has just implement- 
ed an improved methodology for calculatiiig Stafford loan default 
rates the new system does not indicate the dollars in detault, an 
amount thatTs often much higher ^r other posts^ondaryinsti^^^ 
tions which have low default rates but hich dollar default amounts. 
The rate only is the number of loan defaults, not the amount. 
Small loans count the same as large loans. I again point out to you 
tlSt our clientele is much different than the traditional university 
sfuH and so when we look at loan defaults, I think we have to 
look at the total picture, and we think the amount should be part 

°^Thlr?fore!°we recommend the reauthorization should require a 
substitute for the current default, rate, the development of an insti- 
tutional default index that takes into account both the rate and the 
amount in default. 
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An area that we are very concerned about in our system and in 
our State because we see it as an excellent program, is the area of 
tech prep. It is an excellent program and Congress included it in 
last year's reauthorization of the Carl Perkins Vocational and Ap- 

Elied Technology Amendments. It enables high school students to 
egin a technical education program their junior year and to con- 
tinue through 2 years of occupational education in a community or 
technical college. 

However, there is a hitch. Postsecondary institutions with de- 
fault management plans, those with default rates above 20 percent, 
are ineligible to participate. This means that technical colleges in 
Milwaukee and in other parts of the State including the southeast, 
may not participate in this program. Tech prep will improve the 
preparation that high school students receive while they are in 
high school and will reduce the remedial instruction that students 
will need later on. Better preparation will result in students com- 
pleting programs with fewer defaults. 

However, if this program is to be effective, particularly in urban 
areas, institutions serving a high portion of at-risk students must 
participate. I think I could ask the panel to point out in your own 
State or in Wisconsin, those that are familiar, where do you 
think— if you just started out, where do you think we are going to 
have the highest loan default. Every one of us would be able to 
identify it. I think it is wrong then to penalize an institution that 
happens to have that kind of clientele. 

We think it is important that you amend 343 of the Perkins Act 
to authorize public, postsecondary institutions that are eligible for 
Stafford loan programs to be eligible also for tech prep. In other 
words, not a higher standard. 

Current loan defaulters lose eligibility for all Federal student as- 
sistance and find it impossible to change from default to repay- 
ment. We recommend, therefore, that the reauthorization should 
direct the U.S. Department of Education to develop procedures for 
allowing students to change their loan default status to a loan re- 
payment status upon agreement by the student and the lenders. 

In our system, very honestly, a lot of our loans are for very small 
amounts, but we have a lot of high-risk students and it is not work- 
ing if we just say you are in default of some amount and then you 
cannot access the system again. I mean it would be nice if they 
knew exactly what they were going to do and get into the program 
and follov; through, but the kinds of people that we serve and we 
want to serve, and I think we all agree it is very important to 
serve, that is not really realistic. 

Direct loans. Seme students may not qualify or may not want 
Stafford loans. They should have the option of securing a direct 
loan at low interest to defray the cost of education. The excellent 
direct loan program proposed in H.R. 2336 by Congressman Petri, 
and as has been mentioned a number of times this morning, the 
IDEA Act loan, would have relatively low interest, the T-bill 90-dav 
rate plus 2 percent, would not require an up-front initiation fee. A 
need analysis would not be required and payback would be geared 
to the borrower's income level and wouM be collected as income 
tax by the IRS. The payback periods ol 12 to 18 years is longer 
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than the Stafford period and repayment would be deferred for 
those whose income was below a given level. 

Borrowers who earn high salaries durmg the repayment period 
would pay a premium charge of up to 2V2 percent an amount esti- 
mated to be sufficient to cover the loans not repaid. 

The IDEA Act loan proposal offers an excellent option tor stu- 
dents and does deserve serious consideration. Therefore, we recom- 
mend to establish a direct loan program as proposed by Congress- 
man Petri in H.R. 2336. . ^ ^ ^ . ^ tv,. 

The Pell grant program is very important to our system. Ihe 
savings that would result from eliminating the Stafford loan eligi- 
bilitv for first-year college students should be applied to increase 
the funds needed for the Pell grants. In other words, we recognize 
that there is not just an indefinite amount of money, an intmite 
amount of money out there. To make this possible and to ensure 
that the Pell Corporation would meet the needs of all eligible stu- 
dents, the Pell program classification must be changed. 

Recommendation: Designate Pell as a domestic entitlement pro- 
gram like the Stafford loan program, so that under the new dejicit 
reduction rules, reductions in the Stafford appropriation could be 
applied to increases for Pell. 

The Pell grant maximum for students enrolling in their tirst 
year should be increased to cover the costs currently supported by 
the combination of the Stafford loans and the Pell grants. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to testify and 1 will be 
happy to answer questions later. » „ , o „ . 
[The prepared statement of Dwight A. York follows:] 
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ulcf^i^uc.J^I}!^^ ^' ^^^^ 5TATE DIRECTOR. 

HISCONSIM BOARD OF VOCATIONAL. TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

™£ HI8HER EDUCATION ACT 
BEFORE THE SUBCOHHITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
COHHinEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRESEKTATIVES, U.S. CONGRESS 

Madison Area Technical College 
Madison, Wisconsin, July 19, 1991 

In Wisconsin's two-year technical colleges. Pall and other grants tyoically 
cover less than half the costs associated with attending school. As costs 
mount, minority, disadvantaged, and other potential students who cannot afford 
the tuition, living and other costs, are foregoing college rather than risking 
their futures on loans. 

At the same time. Jobs requiring the special skills and knowledge that can be 
learned 1n two-year college programs often go begging. It is a sad fact that 
too many youth are unprepared for further education or for productive careers. 
Two-year colleges have been effective in assisting students whatever their 
educational needs, but cost is now swinging the door closed. This Is true for 
adults as well as youth just out of high school. Adults in the work force 
today find it increasingly difficult to pay for additional education to 
Improve their work skills and knowledge so that they can advance on the job. 

Employers are frustrated by the fact that they cannot find qualified persons 
to fill open positions. They need qualified persons for technical and service 
positions requiring both long and short-term postsecondary education. Many of 
those who could benefit from additional education believe they cannot afford 
it and are stopping their education short. As a result, employers are unable 
to find qualified employees and, therefore cannot compete in today's 
marketplace. Our failure to preserve and extend access to postsecondary 
education as an investment for the future will Inevitably lead to a loss of 
competnive edge by home-based firms in both domestic and world markets, a 
reduced standard of living for our workforce, and stagnation of the 
infrastructure that supports production and service in our economy. 

In asking what the federal government together with the higher education 
community can do to improve access through student assistance programs, it 
must be recognized that there is no bargain solution. Financial assistance is 
seed money for future human resource development and must be available to 
persons who are qualified to benefit and who need the assistance. To make a 
greater effort here will mean that we must devote a substantially greater 
share of the nation's resources to education. 

It is no secret that federal student assistance is perceived by some to be 
ineffective. Misuse of Stafford loans has become a lightning rod for 
criticism, undermining public confidence in all student assistance programs. 
With reauthorization, we have an opportunity to Improve the federal student 
assistance programs, to make them more effective. If this can be 
accomplished, I believe the country and Congress will lend their support. 

How can we make these programs more effgctlve? I have a number of suggestions 
that are widely shared in the education community. Our bottom line is simply 
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that whatever changes are made in federal student assistance, access to 
fiducation by Wisconsin technical college students must be increased, not 
decreased, as a result. 

'; ^pHficat1on 

Federal student assistance over the years has become "."mplex that defies 
iinHnr^tandina bv those who need it. Under the current Act there are too many 
ap?l??at oSs fre !oo lengthy and difficult to complete and the 
to establish need are inconsistent and unnecessarily complex. 

T hsUeve that simplifying the assistance programs will improve access, and 
ihoSd thereforrSe a major goal of reauthbrization. It 1$ axiomatic that as 

;5oSms a fp^oceduJe; are simplified, more P«°Pl«/1". ""J^'fakina relsier 
maUo Mco nF them SimDlification should increase planning by making it easier 
;f dSrlf; opt S^s a S'cosls fir those thinking about P^tsecondary education. 
If the programs are too convoluted, as they are at present, it Is unduly 
difficult fofcounselors to explain assistance options to those wno want to 
map an educational future for themselves or their children. 

RECOHMENDATIONS: 

0 Consolidate all federal student assistance into '^""^ /"f'"^*;,-?;*" 
grants, StsffonJ loans, dlract loans such as tj« "£4 ^ct program 
proposed by Congrassaan Petri, and ColUg» work-study, 

0 Streamline the process for applying for artrf securing student grants, 
loans, and college work-study; 

a Reestablish financial aid officer P":««'*°"«' f 

by the national Assacietion of Student Financial Aid Adafnistrators, 

a Provide for the development and iwpl mentation of a single, siaplified, 
need analysis aethadology; 

0 Require us: of a no-fee application for students "J 

who receive federal human resource ^feffts (iVOC. food sta«ps, etc.) 
to establish eligibility automatically for financial aid upon 
«mp7e!?on of an app//«t/o. for the initial semster or quarter of 
enrollment; 

a Authorize the development of an easy-to-understand information par - 
on f^era? stXt «ss/stance programs that can be usfd by counselc ., 
students, ami pa^^^^^^^ in planning and financing an education program. 
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Stafford Loans and High Defaults 



In 1989-90 Stafford loans were made to 14,493 technical college students, or 
about 20 percent of all students in programs that would qualify for federal 
student aid. These loans totaled $25.2 million, and the average loan was 
$1»741. The Stafford loan program is very important to technical college 
students in this state. 

Wisconsin's technical colleges together with many In Congress have long sought 
a better balance between loans and grants, urging that mora emphasis be given 
grants* This was done to reduce the debt students bear upon completion or 
their studies, but also because the prospect of going into debt weighs heavily 
in the decision to begin or to continue in college and is clearly a 
disincentive for many qualified persons who may, because of this, choose not 
to continue their education. New college students, especially those with weak 
family support, typically develop a strong stake or commitment to their 
education program only after completing a semester or two. A mounting debt 
which begins with the first day in class may discourage them from continuing. 

Those who have studied loan defaults know that students enrolling in their 
first year of school incur the highest number of defaults, and that many of 
these students leave school before completing the first semester. Better loan 
administration can screen out many who borrow and default. However, it 1s 
clear in many cases that loans are offered to beginning postsecondary students 
who would be much better served by grants that are large enough to cover costs 
now covered by combined grants and loans. 

RECOMMEHDATIOHS: 

0 MakM Sttfford loans ava11al)1o for beginning students in their second 
year at the ear7/est, after they have proven their ability to perform 
program activities (first year students would still be eligible for 
direct loans): 

0 Increase Pell grants for the first year to offset the nonavailability 
of Stafford loans; 

0 Improve public accountability for the Stafford program by ensuring that 
campus, guarantee agency s arid lender responsibilities for counseling 
students who accept loans, regarding student obligations and payback 
provisions, are specified and enforced; 

0 Consider increasing the responsibilities of, and establishing the 
assumption of some level of risk by, Stafford loan guarantee agencies} 

0 Standardize the guarantee fees for all institutions. 

The southeastern industrial area of Wisconsin has the highest percentage of 
academically and economically disadvantaged persons in the state. Students 1n 
the technical colleges serving this area Milwaukee Area Technical College, 
Gateway Technical College serving the Racine-Kenosha area, and Blackhawk 
Technical Colleae serving Beloit and Janesville and the surrounding area 
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have the highest loan default rates in our system, ironically* some 
postsecondary institutions have higher default rates just because they are 
serving those that Congress wants them to serve: the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, minorities* and displaced workers. We could achieve lower- 
default rates by serving only those who aren't at risk and don t need loans. 
I personally believe that the chance we take on students is worthwhile and 
pays off in the long run. 

Under the current Act, if one or raore of our technical colleges loses 
eligibility to offer guaranteed student loans, in the absence of a workable 
direct loan program, the result would be disastrous. Access to occupational 
training would be tremendously reduced for the very individuals Tor whom 
student aid was designed. Students who could not attend school without loans 
would leave, or would not begin. Non-defaulters as well as defaulters would 
be hurt. Also, students planning to enroll in the future, with federal 
student assistance, would be forced to look elsewhere for postsccondary 
education- In addition, business firms and industry in the area would have a 
more difficult time recruiting qualified technicians and workers. 

I believe that the default rate - the means used by the U.S. Department of 
Education to detennine the eligibility of an institution to enroll students 
who can secure federal guaranteed loans produces unfair results for public 
two-year college students. The rate does not reflect the amount of dollars 
that are unpaid by fonner students, an amount that is often much higher for 
other postsecondary institutions which have lower default rates but higher 
dollar default amounts. Schools training a high volume of students In 
programs of relatively short duration, and schools that enroll many less-tnan- 
full-time students, are therefore penalized, as are their students. The 
default rate is a function of the number of loans granteo that have been 
defaulted, not the amount defaulted. Small amounts count the same as large 
ones. 

RECOMMEHDATIOH: 

0 The reauthorization should require, as a sub::titute the current 
Stafford default rate, deveUpaent of an institution default ind^ thAt 
takes into account both the Stafford loan default rata of students who 
attended the institution and the dollar anwunC of loans for which thos^ 
students are in default. 

There is another provision in federal legislation relating to default rates 
that m^eds attention. It is the requirement that institutions that have 
entereO into default management plans, that is, whose rates are above 20 
percent, are not eligible to participate in the excellent tech-prep educat on 
program under the Perkins Act. According to this provision, the economically 
disadvantaged students who make up a high proportion of the enrollment n many 
urban two-year colleges, anu stand to gain the most through programs like 
tech-prep, will be excluded. If the technical colleges in Milwaukee and in 
the southeastern part of Wisconsin are denied eligibility to participate In 
tech-prep, it will be very difficult for high schools in the area to form 
partnerships with postsecondary institutions where students could continue 
t'.eir programs through two years of occupational education. 
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RECOMMOiDATIOH: 

0 Permit nonprofit institutions of higher education which offer 

dssocinte dtgree programs to be eligible to participate in th^ Carl D. 
Parkins Vocational and Applied Terhnohigy Amendaents Act of 1990 
(section 343) teeh-prep program if the institutions are eligible to 
participate in the Stafford loan program. 

Currently, students who default 1n repaying Stafford loans lose their 
eligibility for all federal student assistance. This Is, I believe, an 
unusually harsh rule for students who, often because of no fault on their 
part, are unable to find work or cannot meet the paybacK provisions of the 
Stafford program. Provision should be made to allow students whose Stafford 
loans were declared in default, to continue their education with federal 
assistance, provided an agreement is reached for repayment of the defaulted 
loans. 

RECOMNEHDATION: 

0 Reauthorization should direct the Department of Education to develop a 
procedure to allow students to change their loan default status to a 
repayment status upon agreement by the student and the lender; 

0 Allow students in loan default status to apply for and receive federal 
assistance other than loans, such as grants and college work-study. 

The student assistance programs can be fine-tuned to meet the needs and 
purposes of students in the various sectors of education only if these sectors 
and their purposes are recognized and are taken into account, particularly In 
the development of rules and regulations. 

Also, regulation and oversight should be kept to a minimum by permitting self- 
regulation for institutions with low default rates (or indexes) and a 
relatively low volume of Stafford loans. 

RECOMMBiDATIONS: 

0 The reauthorization should specify that regulation of Stafford loans 
be developed for each education sector, with rules for two-year 
institutions, four-year institutions^ graduate programs, and 
proprietary institutions, for example, to take into account the 
different needs and purposes of each sector; 

0 Strict accreditation standards should be developed to ensure quality 
programs and to eliminate chronic abusers; 

o The reauthorization should provide for self -regulation of Stafford 
defaults if certain conditions are met by an institution, conditions 
such as a threshold number or percentage of enrolled students in the 
Stafford program and a default rate or index below a given level; 
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0 The Pall grant maxlmm for students enrolled in their 

should be increased to cover costs now supported by combined Stafford 
loans and Pell grants. 

Stafford loan abusss hava become a lightning rod for cynicism, undemining 
public confidence in all student assistance programs. Wit^^""*"?^!"*^""' 
we have an opportunity to Improve the loan program, and to regain lost 
support. 

arant Program 

In 1989-90, 20,000 Wisconsin technical college students received a total of 
<97 rmin on n Pell arants As I have ndlcated, we have urged changes in 
•Si? Edu tiol\?[ S'ai would increase the emphasis give" grants over 
loans If there is a reduction in the need for support for Stafford loans, as 
I be ievrthere win be in a restructuring of the aid program along the lines 
suggested, then it would be fitting if reductions n Stafford loan 
aDPropriations could be used to increase Pell grants. This is not possible 
tSdS under the deficit reduction rules because the two programs are in 
different appropriation categories which prevents reciprocity. 

If the Pell program, like Stafford, were classified as a domestic entitlement 
5n.gram. slvingl i^I'the one program could be applied to ncreases needed by 
the other. Equally important, this change would ensure that the Pell 
appropriation will meet the needs of students who are eligible for grants. 

RECOMMmmONS: 

a n^ianate the Pell program as « domestic entitlement progrm, like 
sVSi loal progr'^, so that under the new deficit reduction rules, 
nSuctions In tf/staffortf loan appropriation can be applied to 
increases in fell appropriations; 

0 Increase the Pell grant maxiaum for students J" t^efr first 

yelr to covlr coJs supported currently by confined Stafford loans and 
Pell grants. 

ft IHrect Loan Program 

Potential students planning to attend college may wish to secure a direct loan 
with nSxible payback, rather than a Stafford guaranteed loan. Under a 
f exib e direct loan program, loans would not be tied to a needs ana ysis and 
couS be m de at the edu'catiin institution site at the lowest feasible rate. 
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loans would require no up-f^jnt initiation fee, and payback would be collected 
as Income taxes, by the Internal Revenue Service*. 

Under the Petri proposal, those who lost their Jobs or took lower-paying Jobs, 
would have their payments automatically scaled back. Persons whose Inctrae was 
below a specified level would make no payments and individuals whose Income 
remained low would have 25 years for rep^ent, after which all remaining loan 
amounts would be forgiven- Borrowers wno earned high salaries during the 
repayment period would pay a premium charge up to 2,5 percent, an amount 
estimated to be sufficient to cover loans not repaid. This feature together 
with flexible repayment should all but eliminate defaults. 

RECOMMEHDATION: 

0 Establish a of direct lo^ns w provided In H.R. 2336 by 

Congressman Thomas Petri, restricted to direct educational costs 
unless e fedentlly accepted need analysis has been completed. 



Coneoe Work Study 

We don't often hear much of the programs that work well* The college work- 
study program in the technical colleges is such a program, although it is not 
as important as Pell or Stafford. It is a useful component In the aid package 
for the 2,500 students who participate. 

RECOMNENDAriOH: 

0 Continue the excellent College Work-Study program. 



Ability to fitnefit 

The ability to benefit provisions of the Higher Education Act have taken a 
roller coaster ride since last year. The latest changes, signed by the 
President on April 9, require all persons who enter colleoe for the first time 
after July 1, 1991, and who do not have a high school diploma or its 
equivalent, to take and pass an examination approved by the Secretary of 
Education In order to be eligible for federal financial assistance. Those who 
do not pass the examination are not eligible for federal financial aid. 

The Wisconsin Technical College System has developed admission standards for 
all of the occupational education programs offered by its institutions. 
Student ability and Interest levels are determined through testing, 
counseling, review of transcripts, and experience. Technical college staff 
are well positioned and qualified to determine the ability of prospective 
students to benefit from one or more of the programs offered. 

The average age of students in the Wisconsin technical college system is about 
30 years. Persons in their 30s and 40s who wish to return to school after 
many years, and need financial assistance, may be turned away by a test to 
prove their ability to benefit. The requirement does not fit Individuals who 
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have extensive work experience and wish to build on that experience by 
enrolling In courses to upgrade their occupational skills. If a test nust oe 
given, what should 1t be? Since the edu'-atlon programs often require quite 
different preparation and abilities. It Is highly unlikely that Pa« ng a 
single test from a 11st prescribed by .the Secretary of Education will be a 
particularly effective indicator of a student's ability to benefit from a 
given program. 

KCOtWEMDATIOH: 

0 Modify 'ability to benefit' nits to roston the option P^*"*"*'/ . 
exercised by postsecondary institutions to detenine whetlier a rttfdent 
witZirtl high school diploma or SED will benefitfnm aneducitlonal 
program and will therefore be eligible for federal financial 
assistance, in states where a process and standards exist for 
determining ability to benefit. 



^< ffti^t„n% ;<cr>tarv Education for Conwiunitv »nd Technical Coneges 

Certain higher education issues such as Issues relating to postsecondary 
occupational education not requiring a baccalaureate degree, can fe addressed 
most effectively by those with experience in two-year « leges. The two-year 
colleges differ In many respects from baccalaureate institutions, In services, 
in the attributes and interests of studenhs, in curricula, and in the econoiaic 
and societal needs they meet. 

Students in the two-year colleges are "dually older than undei^raduates in 
four-year institutions, are more often married and have famil es to suppo"; 
and aVe more likely to attend less than full-time. Programs 1" the cojraunlty 
and technical colleges are generally shorter, and devote less time to theory 
and more to practical, or tlchnical, applications than programs in four-year 
institutions. 

Few education administrators and policy-makers at the national l«vel have 
first-hand experience with coinraunity college education issues. Jet more than 
half of our nation's undergraduate students enrol ed in pub ic 1nstjt"ti°"s 
are enrolled in'two-year colleges. Given this role, community and technical 
colleges deserve more focussad attention at the national level. 

R-':OMMEHDmOM: 

0 Establish an Assistant Secretary for Coamnity «}dJechnUal Cojh^es 
in the U.S. Department of Education, to promote better understanding 
of the services two-year colleges can and are delivering, ana to 
provide more effective coordination with other education programs and 
agencies. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 
Mr. Herzing. 

Mr. Herzing. Thank you very much for the opportunity to share 
some of my thoughts regarding the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. 

I am here as President of Herzing Institutes, but also as Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Council for Independent Education, which 
represents accredited private trade and business schools in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

I operate eight schools, founded our company 26 years ago. Four 
of these schools are in the United States and four are in Canada, so 
I have had some insight into how they operate their financial aid 
programs also. 

In the State of Wisconsin, we operate the Wisconsin School of 
Electronics which has approximately 300 students in electronic en- 
gineering technology and computer aided drafting. Over 90 percent 
of these students obtain jobs in their field of major. Over 120 com- 
panies in the last 3 years have hired these students and they tell 
us that these students are very important to their companies' de- 
velopment, and as a source of labor for them. 

I war vou to know that the Title IV programs; the Stafford loan 
progr the Pell grant program, SLS and PLUS, are very impor- 
tant to our students. They would not be able to choose our type of 
institution without these programs. About 80 percent use the Staf- 
ford program, about half the Pell and about 10 percent use the SLS 
or Plus program. Our recent default has been 6.2 to 6.4 percent, 
and that puts us ahead of about 25 public institutions, either Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin branches or public VTAE schools in the State. 

So it would be very self-serving for me to assert that yes, a de- 
fault rate is an appropriate measurement. However, I do not feel a 
default rate is an appropriate measurement by itself, of education- 
al administrative ability or educational quality. The VTAE in Mil- 
waukee has had over a 35 percent default rate the last 2 years, this 
last one that just came out a couple of days ago, kept it from being 
eliminated from the Stafford loan program and I believe it is a 
quality institution and I believe it has proved itself that way. It is 
ironic that a school we operate in Birmingham, Alabama probably 
serving a similar clientele, has exactly e^:nost the same default 
rate, about 25 percent. So I think I share some of the concern of a 
prior speaker of some of the arbitrariness of a default rate meas- 
urement, although obviously I understand the problem and I think 
you have to start somewhere. But I think above a certain trigger, 

rou have to lock at other indices of institutional performance. And 
think there are other ways to au^ s the problem, such as pro- 
gram reviews and State supervision. 

We have not had problems that some proprietary schools have 
had in other parts of the country, in Wisconsin. I think we have an 
effective supervision of private schools here and I think the Triad 
concept of accreditation. State supervision and appropriate Federal 
oversight, has worked well here, primarily because the State aspect 
of it has done its part. 

I do want to make some other points regarding that cutoff thing, 
is that in the State of Alabama, for instance, where there are sev- 
eral institutions that are going to be over 35 percent, they are 
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dropping out of the program. Well this is all well and good for a 
public institution because they still get the public subsidy in terms 
of local taxpayer support. In the State of Wisconsin, that is $8,000 
a year. That is like an $8,000 grant a student is getting to go to a 
public school, where they are getting nothing to go to our school. 
Our cost of tuition has not gone up higher than inflation. Our cost 
of tuition is $460 a month, the cost at a public mstitution is $1,0UU 
a month, according to the public institutions own published re- 
ports in the State of Wisconsin. „fif„ 

I say this by way of indicating that to just cut out pnyate institu- 
tions sometimes is not saving money. It may save the Stafford loan 
program money, but you are shifting-if the students are getting 
educated, you are shifting that burden to other public taxpayers. 
And so, I would like you to consider that problem. 

There are other problems with the Stafford loan program, and 
that is servicers. In the State of Alabama, we have had 15 percent 
of our student incur very significant problems in student loan serv- 
icing Where we have a 25 percent default rate, that is a pretty 
hieh percentage and I think it does affect that overall rate. 

Yoaprobably have also seen that there are guarantee agencies 
that have a 50 percent higher default across all sectors; 4 year, 
community colleges and private sector, than other guarantee agen- 
cies. So there are things being done by other players other than the 
institutions that affect the default rate. 

And we do know, and as a previous speaker has said, the popula- 
tion being served is, I think, still the most important factor, as l 
can see, internally in our own organization where we have one 
school with a 25 percent default rate and another with a 6 percent 

So I think that we need to look at those areas of concern when 
you look at reauthorization and I hope you will. 

One of the things that we have before us, I think, as has been 
mentioned several times today, is an act or a proposed act that 
would address many of these problems. It would address the prob- 
lem of access-and let me say a little bit more about access, which 
I forgot to cover. One of our greatest concerns in private career 
schools now is access. Again, luckily not so much in Wisconsin, but 
it is in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, and you do not have to 
have over a 35 percent default rate, you do not have to have over a 
20 percent default rate. You just have to be a private career school 
or you have to have just had a student who had a difficulty tinan- 
cially several years ago. So we find that these students are not 
having access to SLS or Plus and many times are being turned 
down for Stafford because of past financial difficulties or many 
times the school or the student cannot find a lender at all. So this 
is a very significant problem. tj„i.„:>„ 
And I would like to endorse at tnis time, Congrepsman Petri s 
bil) the IDEA Act, the Income-Dependent Education Assistance, 
because I think it addresses a lot of the problems that I have 
talked about; the default rate, the default cost, the lack of access. I 
think it would be a much more efficient way to not only distribute 
funds but to ensure their collection, which is a very important part 
of the whole process. 
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I would like to also say that as a member of two national organi- 
zations, the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
and the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, that we 
have supported a default reduction. We have spent a lot of money 
and time over the last several years with efforts in that area and 
we are trying to do everything that we can to work in that direc- 
tion. We also have given proposals on the reauthorization I believe 
to your various staffs and I hope you will consider those when you 
are considering the reauthorization process. 

I know it is a very heavy responsibility you have, but it is going 
to affect the choice of many students in the future and where they 
will be able to go to school, if they will be able to go to school, and 
whether they will be able to have the career of their choice. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Henry G. Herzing follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and :r,.mbers of the Subcommittee good morning. 
Education Act. 

president. But, as presiuenu t-n reoresent the views 

independent Education I will ^1=° ^"°™Pj coUeges in Wisconsin, 
and concerns of private career schools and colleges in 

m^rfp available to our students under the Higher Education 
Act is Jer? important to their ability to attend the Wisconsin 
Soo! orLSronics. Approximately 81% benefit from the 

fro^t^e S^rP?rs"Lo n%J^°g^af!n"e^trnrtherr^^ducational 
fxpens« !!f attending Wisconsin School of Electronics. 

Morp than 90% of our students become employed in the field of 

^Clf^rthat erarfanlfpoSrnt Tource of sailed technicians in 
tell us tiiat wc .^^ ^ uifhonf the support from federal 

with the skilled technicians that are important to their 
development . 
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An important issue you are considering is the cost of loan 
defaults and the default rates of particular institutions. Our 
institution has worked very hard with other private career 
colleges in developing plans and programs to lower default rates. 
We have been successful in doing so. 

The 1988 cohort rate for the Wisconsin School of Electronics 
was 6.2*. This is lower than the 1988 cohort default rate of 25 
public Wisconsin institutions, University of Wisconsin campuses 
or public vocational schools. It would be very simple and self 
serving to conclude that default rates are the appropriate 
measurement of educational quality and administrative excellence. 
Unfortunately, neither life nor education is that simple. 

An institution can control default rates to some extent. 
Almost any institution, by adopting an effective default 
management plan, can lower its default rate. However, even with 
consistent educational excellence and proper administrative 
controls, you will still see significant and very large 
differences in default rates between institutions based upon the 
population they serve. 

For instance, the public vocational school in Milwaukee has 
had over a 35% default rate for the last two years. If that 
persists in the 1983 cohort default rate, the school would be 
eliminated from the Stafford program. By adopting this law. 
Congress seemed to be saying it doesn't think that school is very 
worthwhile institution. Nonetheless, the public funds would 
continue to flow to that institution. 

A private career college with similar default rate, on the 
other hand, would no longer get public funds in the form of 
financial aid supporting the students' choice. Public 
institutions would continue to get the $1,000 per month or $8,000 
per academic year the state of Wisconsin, by its own calculations, 
says it costs to run a technical program such as ours. 

There are two points I am trying to make. One is that the 
results and the effects of the cut-off are not even-handed between 
public and private institutions. The great majority of support 
for public institutions will continue regardless of the default 
rate. And two, the default r?ite is not an appropriate measurement 
of educational excellence or administrative competence when taken 
by itself. 

Milwaukee Area Technical College is regarded as a quality 
institution and was one of the first institutions of its kind in 
the United States. I am not recommending or inferring anything 
else, but persons who would say default rates are the appropriate 
measurement of educational excellence and administrative 
competence are not addressing the issue of continued public 
support for public institutions that continue to have a default 
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rata abov. 35%. Or perhaps these individuals will admit there are 
other factors at play. 

cbviouslv my conclusion is that many factors significantly 
affec?de?ault\ates, such as the population being served 
socioeconomic status family burdens and the great variety of day- 
to-daHroblems implicit in- living in many of our cities. 

Another factor is the over reliance on loans as the Primary 
^ »L AS vou know during the 1980s we say a dramatic 
shif^frL g?;nts t^^oans wi?hln ?he typical aid package That 
fea^s.^q ?oday even the P— -^-^^ ^-^e^f^^^^^^^ ^ 

^^Ss"Ind"!orns?'wflf cerraSy^hll^ So reduce loan defaults. 

Furthermore, although we are proud of our CO'OP^"^^^*^^ ^''^ 
^of^nit ratlin Wisconsin, our default rate is much higher in 
M^aia, wSLe we are serving a lower -^^^i ^^^^S^rcISe of 
Student; with generally lower income and a Ji^J^^P^^^i^^l^^efault 
minority students. ^"/^I^e ^^lughfour rate 

njanagement program in Alabama and J^-^ f ^^^J^ . „^ „i3h it were 

good income, assets and a stable lire, we 
students who really need our help. 

The public institutions in Alabama are seeing effect 
I. Uci,nv and ;.uo,U^^^ 

have on their defaun: raT:es. ^"^^"i^. ^^^.u four of them having 

default rates than our school in Alabama, witn lour 
X988 default rates of about 50%, 

Tl..lr solution to the probU. »= reported in the l^JJ^ f ^fj 

choice in their educatr.on. 

And although it may save the Stafford Loan Program money, it 
certafn?y iiJr^SsJ the'taxpayers much f/- .iJ^ncUra d' pSSkage 
average cost to ^^J^/^f ^^J.^erteTarLf col ^^ris $2?00o'to 

llUl'o ^^^YHS^^^J^iS'l^l llAr. the 
^ertJa^s?itra^rfeSrll^"cSsi%JTri^S^?o the students. 

There is another very in-P-^^^^Soxima^ew'tsririur"'' 
that is who is servicing the loan. Approximately 15% 
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students in Alabama incur problems with loan servicing. We have a 
full-time person assigned to default management and in some cases 
it takes more than one day's time to straighten out a student's 
account. Students sometimes receive three or four conflicting 
notices from a loan servicer on the same day. You hav*. probably 
already received data that shows that the default rate can vary 
significantly by guarantee agency — as much asi 50%. 

So, (1) yes, there is a role for the school to play in 
lowering default rates with an effective default management 
program, but (2) the most significant factor affecting default is 
the population being served, and (3) the lender and the servicing 
of the loan can have a significant impact on the overall default 
rate. 

Of almost greater concern to private career schools now is 
that a student's access to a Stafford Loan is not being determined 
by congressional intent but by the myriad of other players in the 
complex delivery mechanism for Stafford Loans, namely the banks 
and guarantee agencies. Consequently, it doesn't take a 3 5* 
default rate to be effectively eliminated from the guaranteed loan 
program or to be partially eliminated. In some cases, a I'ate of 
over 20% — or just being a private career school — is enough to 
eliminate or partially eliminate a school from the Stafford Loan 
Program. 

Lack of any access to SLS or PLUS loans or a rejection for a 
Stafford Lotn because of poor or marginal credit or even "o 
credit history are some of the situations being faced by students 
trying to improve their future and to develop skills the American 
workforce needs. So far these problems have not surfaced in 
Wisconsin, but they are very real and almost daily problems for 
our schools in Georgia and Alaba^.a. 

There is a proposed program that could address many of the 
problems I just covered, i.e., default date, uneven effect of 
loan program elimination on students at private versus public 
schools, inconsistent and unpredictable access and a very 
complicated and inefficient delivery and co lection system. The 
proposed program is Congressman Petri's Inc. ie Dependent Education 
Assistance (IDEA) Act. From my reading of the "IDEA" Act and 
supporting documentation, it would appear to address each of tne 
concerns addressed above, including, very importantly, loan access 
according to congressional intent and efficient as well as 
effective collection. 

If the United States is to have a world-class workforce, we 
need world-class educational assistance programs. I hope you will 
give the IDEA Act your very serious consideration. 

Earlier, I mentioned the default-reduction programs many 
private career schools are using. Many of these are the result of 
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work done by the Association f JnJ^P-J-^/^iJ^^^^hnica'l'^Scholls 

improve the oversight of these programs. 

concerns in mind. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Sawyer, Thank you, Mr. Herzing. 

Dr. Rasch. , /. , 

Dr. Rasch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, and I guess I would like to specifically thank Congressman 
Gunderson, who stepped out briefly, for this opportunity to testify 
this morning. . 

There are advantages and disadvantages to being last on the pro- 
gram and one of the advantages today is that we will hear this 
right before lunch, and I suppose that may be one of the disadvan- 
tages as well. 

My testimony will focus on those elements that are deen.dd most 
critical at Western Wisconsin Technical College, but they will also 
reflect the conditions within the Wisconsin Technical College 
system and I believe within the 2-year public— 2-year college 
system in general. . 

At WWTC, the average age of postsecondary students— this is 
not counting continuing education students—has increased from 
26, 10 years ago to the current average age of 30. At the same time, 
the number of students enrolled in basic skills education during 
that same period has increased from 7.9 percent of the college s 
total enrollment to 18.3 percent this past year, and the number is 
projected to continue to increase. The number of single parents en- 
rolled has increased significantly during that same period. In fact, 
approximately 37 percent of WWTC's students require child care to 
attend classes. . 

At the same time, while full time enrollments have remained rel- 
atively stable during the past decade, part time enrollments have 
increased significantly. The result is what we have is a new stu- 
dent population, a student population that finds itself going back to 
school after being out of the education system for some time. These 
students are likely to be working, many are single parents and 
typically they are enrolled as part time students while holding 
down jobs or trying to meet other family obligations. Many are mi- 
norities or considered to be disadvantaged. 

And while we continue and will continue to serve what is called 
the traditional student population, the 18 to 23 year old student, 
the returning adult part time student population is clearly growing 

Although these student demographics are important, it is neces- 
sary to also address the cost and funding issues. The higher educa- 
tion system has found itself placing an increased burden upon the 
student population to cover the costs of higher education. Higher 
education costs have increased at rates that have exceeded, on a 
whole, the cost of many other goods and services in this country 
during similar time periods. And while the reason for thnss co r ii 
creases are many, the Higher Education Act, by design, she i Id in- 
corporate supports for quality improvement concepts to maximize 
the effectiveness of higher education and its delivery and its return 
on investment. 

With these two images in mind, I would like to identify five over- 
all priority areas to report. , . u a 

The first priority area involves financial aid and although we do 
not recommend dramatic changes in funding in Pell grant pro- 
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grains, we do offer some specific recommendations within the fi- 
nancial aid area. . . „^ ^ . 

In the area of child care, at WWTC, approximately 32 percent of 
the students that receive Pell grant funds are awarded a child care 
allowance; however, since the allowance, a $1,000 child care allow- 
ance, is added to the sir 'ent's Pell grant budget, these students ac- 
tually only receive $210 per year in additional Pell grant monies. 
This provides little real assistance to students in covering those 
child care costs, for those students that have the greatest need. 

Our recommendation in the case would be to revise the child 
care formula to increase the actual dollars received by students 
without penalty to the total student allocation. 

In the area of untaxed income, currently financial aid affecte the 
individual's eligibility for food stamps, social security disability. 
Medicaid or welfare because it is considered personal income. Stu- 
dents receiving food stamps, for instance, have their food stamps 
reduced proportionately by the amount of financial aid they re- 
ceive. Many cannot continue in school because school actually com- 
petes with feeding their families, or they may be in a situation 
where they may be taking out loans that they cannot pay back. 

Our recommendation in this area is to define financial funds as 
education-related costs of going to school rather than personal 
income. , ^ _ . , 

Regarding loan deferments, currently if a student falls below 
half time student but is still current enrolled, they automatically 
go into repayment status for the loan. Furthermore, if students are 
enrolled on a half time basis— less than a half time basis, they 
must borrow again to obtain a deferment for previously made 
loans. Because these rules are detrimental to the borrower, the 
first discourages the student frorri staying in school and the second 
encourages unnecessarily increasing load debt. . i . 

And a recommendation in this area is to remove the stipulation 
that currently enrolled students who are less than half time go 
into a loan repayment status or be required to borrow again to 
regain a deferment. v. 

Regarding the simplification of forms and formulas--this has 
been talked about before— clearly these items are a barrier to stu- 
dents, particularly the adult returning students who face many ob- 
stacles and barriers in their decision to come back to the class- 

'^^d our recommendation here is simply to simplify the funding 
formulas and applications forms to make them clearer and to use 
the term "user friendly" to students. 

In addition to these specific recommendations regarding tinancial 
aid, we also support the IDEA program proposed by Congressman 
Petri and discussed here earlier. 

The second overaU 'priority area involves ta- ability to benetit 
within the Department of Education. This rule may close doors to 
many students who are fully capable of completing a program, by 
removing the education program from its proper role in the assess- 
ment and advising process. l 

And our recommendation here is that while Congress has 
reached an agreement regarding this rule, no further restrictions 
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should be placed upon students regarding this area without ade- 
quate analysis of the new rule and proper school input. 

In the third priority area, the identification of an assistant secre- 
tary for community, junior and technical colleges within the De- 
partment of Education is one that warrants consideration. Such a 
designation would encourage face-to-face meetings in order to help 
open communication lines and ultimately lead to a better under- 
standing and representation in the development of policy and pro- 
cedures within the Department of Education. 

And our recommendation here is simply to establish the office of 
assistant secretary for community, junior and technical colleges 
within the Department of Education. 

A fourth priority area is an important one and it is not necessar- 
ily a cost item. Congressional leadership is clearly needed in advo- 
cating for total i.uality improvement within the higher education 
system. Total quality improvement is a philosophical approach to 
operations strongly tied to the movement within business and in- 
dustry and it emphasizes, recognizes and rewards cost-effectiveness 
and quality in service. Our experience at implementing quality im- 
provement, total quality improvement at Western Wisconsin Tech- 
nical College, indicates that the implementation costs tend to be in 
areas such as staff training, local system development, software 
costs and other short-term activities. Essentially the costs are 
short-term, but they do ultimately result in long-term benefits. For 
example, one of our specific goals is to reduce our— to improve our 
retention rate for students. The retention efforts, we believe, will 
clearly have a positive impact on completion rates and ultimately, 
coincidentally— not coincidentally— ultimately in reducing finan- 
cial aid loan defaults as well. 

The total quality improvement concept is one whose time clearly 
has come within the higher education system. 

The provisions under FIPSE and TRIO and specifically Title III, 
will allow for this kind of emphasis. However, our rocommendation 
is to establish total quality improvement as a funding priority cri- 
teria for FIPSE, TRIO programs and specifically Title III. 

The final area is not specifically part of the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act, but it is clearly linked and I feel com- 
pelled to express our position on this area as well. Tax Code Sec- 
tion 127, the Employee Educational Assistance Act provides for tax 
exempt status for employer-provided tuition assistance for employ- 
ees who continue their education. While allowing this tax exempt 
status may have a significant impact on the upcoming Federal 
budget, to remove this tax exempt status will clearly have a great- 
er impact on our Nation's economy and on the education system as 
a whole. , ^ . . 

Recently, WWTC conducted an employer survey, and of the 200 
employers that responded, 152 resjponded that they do provide tui- 
tion reimbursement for their employees who continue their educa- 
tion or training. In addition, 122 or nearly 60 percent, provide re- 
lease time from work to attend classes. And in addition, 45 percent 
of those companies purchased textbooks, and 50 percent will consid- 
er the training as a condition for salarj increases. 

Meanwhile, only 2 percent of the companies provide for other 
supports for training such as meals and mileage. The data indi- 
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cates that the tax exempt status is integrally related to employer 
and employee sponsored training programs, and this benefit clearly 
is not a perquisite. Indeed, to remove this tax exempt status would 
have a— would seriously jeopardize this Nation's ability to effec- 
tively have the inducements to compete in a world economy, given 
today's world economic conditions. 

Our recommendation is that the House Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education support the continuation of tax exempt status 
for Tax Code 127, the Employee Education Assistance area. 

And so, in closing, I would like to thank this committee and 
again specifically Congressman Gunderson, for the opportunity to 
testify. 

Thank you all. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lee Rasch follows:] 
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Western Wisconsin Xechnicai. CftH^^g*, like other public cwo.year 
collages throughout the United States, has an active Interest in the 
effective reauthorization of the federal Higher Education Act. While there 
axre mar\y-^<?ects of the Hlghrr- ErUtcaclon Act Itcalf, thia position papei: 
will focus on those elements deemed mosr critical for Western Wisconsin 
Technical College and public two-year colleges. These elements have been 
selected because they reflect the changing studAnr rt^^roographics of the 
higher education system and the changing economic dynamics impacting this 
country, 

At Wefitern Wisconsin Technical College the average age of post- 
secondary students (not counting eontinuittg eUuciilion students) has 
Increased from 26 ten years ago to an average age of 30. At the same time 
the number of students enrolled In basic skills education during that same 
period has also increased from 7.9^ of the College's total enrollment ten 
years ago to 18.3% at the present. Th« nuiaber of single parents enrolled 

whIV fnll-tlme enrollments have rcmolned relatively Loi.alanL during the 
pact decade, pairt-tlmfe infulluninLa have Increased significantly. The result 
U ThsiZ w« have a new ctudcnt population that hai cmoiged in tho last 
decade, a student population that finds Itself coming back to school a£cer 
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balAg 4«« "-l'" •/•"m fot some tlm«. Th«s« scu<l«ncs ar« likely 

CO b« worklriE. n^tny arc single paronca. and eypiailly ili-y ace .nrolled as 
p4rc-cim« studsncs whiU holding down jobs or crying co meet och«r £*aily 
obligacions. M«ny ar« minoricles or considered co be dlsadvancaged. 

While we conclnue to sem tfhac is called che ctadicional scudent 
populacion (choee in che 18 co 23 oge category), che recurnlng adulc 
parc-cloe scudenc populacion Is growing ac a fascer r»c». Two recent 
recognised reporcs, one encicled "Aaerica's Choice. High Skills or Low 
wages" and che ocher "The Governor's Cowmisaton For A QuaXiey Workforce", 
r«1nforc« this profile m ccudcnc aographlas ar.d rccosiiiue bh« challenges 
facing che higher education system wlchln che noxc decade. 

While s--udenc deaographios ara Imporcanr, ie is iii=c=»»-ty co address 
che cose and funding issues as well. The higher educacion syscem has found 
Itself placing an increased burden upon che studenc population to covet che 
coses of higher educacion. The coses of higher educacion hav« incrA«..«ri at 
vae*i UmL have exceeded, on che whole, che coses of . my ocher goods and 
ser/ices In chis country. And, while che reasons for th*s« coat Increases 
are many, the Higher Educacion Acc, by design, should Incorporate cost 
effecclven.ss and qualicy iraprovemenc concepts co iiaxlraize che effectiveness 
of higher educacion In ics delivery and ics return on Invescmenc. 

The following represenc five overall priorlcy »reas chat we are 
recommending be considered for i.iausion In che reauchcrizacion ot che 
Higher Education Acc. 

The first area of priority Involves financial aid program funding, 
we do noc recommend dramaclc changes in che amounts available for students 
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In P«ll Grant funda. However, W6 do offer the following recommendacion* for 
Iroprovemonca within the financial aid area: 

CHILD CARE: At Western Wisconsin Technical College approxlajaccly 32% of 
the studftnr.fl ^har receive Pell Qrant; funda ay^ «v^rd*d h child care 
allowance. However, since the $1000 Child Care Allowance is added to the 
students' Pell Grant budget, these students actually only receive a 
maximum of $210 in additional Pell Grant monies per year. This provides 
little rftaL assistance in covering child care costs for those students 
with the greatest need. 

RECOhWENDATION: Revise the child care formula to Increase the 
actual dolla)?3 re»ieived bv »tudetii:s without penalty to the totai 
ctudcnt r^llocacifln. 

UNTAXED INCOME: Currently financial aid affects an individual's 
•li^ibiHty for food scamps, bociai S^^curity Disability, Medicaid or 
welfare because in t.*^ r.nnsirier-jd periopal incotne. Studr.nr..-, rnreiving 
food stamps for instance, have their food stamps reduced proportionally 
by the amount of financial aid they receive. Many cannot continue in 
school becuubw bchool actually competes with feeding their families; or 
aire thoy may make loans that they cannot pay back. If financial aid 
wfere defined as a contribution to the ^ducfli;ion'r<»larftA costs of going to 
school . it would not reduce other benefits for those who need them. 

RECOMMENDATION: Define financial aid funds ac education-related 
costs of going to school racher than as personal income. 

LOAN DEFERMENTS; Currently, if students fall below half time status (hut 
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are actll •nrolled), chey Autooacically go inco rcpayroenc status for 
chelr loan. Purthtrmore. if studencs are enrolled on a half-time ba«lS: 
they must borrow again In order to obtain a rtftfennenc for previomly made 
loflns. Both of theee nilec arc detrimental to the bovi'owot. The first 
discourages students from iitaying in school, the second encourages 
unnecesserily increasing debt load. 

RECOMMENDATION: Remove the stipulation that currently enrolled 
students who are less than half-time go into loan repayment status, 
or be required to borrow again to regain a deferment status. 

smUPICATION OF FORMS AND FORMULAS; One of the most frequently heard 
crtt:icisms regarding federal financial aid involves the complexity of the 
formulas and the applicatiOi-i fotm*. Clearly . these iteos are a barrier 
to students; particularly the returning adult students who face many 
obstacUs and barriers in u.dir decision to return to the classroom. 

RECOMMENBATION: Simplify the funding formulas and tha application 
forms to make them clearer and "user friendly" for students. 

Thft w.ond overall priority area involve* the Ability to Benefit 
Rule of the Department of Education* This hjIa m^y close doors to many 
students tlmL iiiw fully capable of completing a program by removing the 
education program from its proper role in student assessmer.t and advising. 

RECOMMEiiDATlON: While Congressional a^nreement has been reached 
regarding this rule, no further restrictions should be placed upon 
students in this area without adequate analysis on effectiveness of 
the new rule and proper school input. 
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In Che chird prior icy area, the Idencif icaclon of an aaaiscanc 
s«cr«cary for comnunicy. junior and ctchnical colleges wichin cha Deparcmenc 

E<iucation U one Lh#U warrants constderacion. yoroaitzed conoaunicacion 
l4n«S becw«ti> the n/ir.lonal associations serving oommunlcy und cefthnical 
colleges, as w«ll as che various scat* offices, would benefit froo having a 
deslgnaced liaison. Such a deslgnaclon would encourage fac«-co*face 
meetings In order to help open communicaclon lines, and ulcloactly lead co a 
bectec underscandlng and represencacion in che development of policy and 
procedures through che Deparcoent of Educacion. 

RECOMMENDATION: Establish the office of Assiscanc Secrecary for 
Conimunicy. Junior and Technical Colleges 1a the Department oC 
Education. 

The fourth priorlcy area is noc necessarily a cost icem. 
Congressional l<^;^rtp.rship advocaclng for W^l ^ucxUvs i^^V9^^i^m vithin ch« 
higher educacion sysctra is critically needed in order co shift our sysc«m 
away from soma of che cradlclonal and coscly rouces In budget numageajenc and 
program developmenc. Total quality iroprovement is a philosophical approach 
to operations, strongly tied to che movemenc wichin business and induscry. 
chat emphasizes , recognizes and rewards cose effecclveness and quality in 
service. Our experience In implemenclng tocal quality Improvement ac 
Western Ulsconsln Technical College Indicates chat the Implementation coses 
are In areas such as staff training, local syscem developmenc, software 
modification, and orh^r similar ar.tts. Easentlilly tho ftonf.^ nro shore- tevta 
(one to three years), and we fully anticipate chat they will produce 
long tctra increased cost 6ff6cLiv«n«bs overall. For example, one of our 
specific goals is co improve the retention of students. Thes \ recenclon 
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efforcs clearly will have a positive impacc on completion races and 
ulcimacaly In reducing financial aid loan defaults as well. Total quality 
iwproveaent indeed is a concept whose ciwe has come within higher education. 

The provisions under the TRIO programs, and Title III specifically, 
will allow for rbl^ VItt^ of quality improvement emphasis in the spplioation 
proposal. However, we should recognize chat an effort to promote a quality 
inprovement philosophy requires establishing this concept as a funding 
priority criteria as well. 

RECOMMEilDATIOM: To establish total quality improvement as a 
funding priority criteria for TRIO programs, and specifically Title 
III. 

The final area is not specifically pare of Che reauthoriz anion, bur 
is clearly linked in terms of overall impact. Ta:< Code Section 127, 
Employee Educational Assistance provides tax exempu status for employer 
provided tuition assistance for employees who continue their education. 
WhilA JnUowing this tax exempt status to continue may indeed result in a 
sizable revenue loss for the upcoming federal budget, the cost impact on the 
skills and productivity of the workforce in chls country will be even 
greater. Recently, Western Wisconsin Technical College completed a survey 
of cpiupanies regarding training. Of the 204 responders, 152 responded 

j:hat they do provide tuition reimbursement for their employees who pursue 
continuing education and training. In addition 122, or nearly 60%, provide 
release time from work Co attend classes. 

Xn addition, 45% of the companies purchased textbooks, and 50% of 
•the companies consider the training for salary increases. Meanwhile, only 
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2^ of the companUa provide other supports for training such as meals and 
mileage. The daca, as raporced. dourly indicate the integral natuvd of 
thta benefit to employees. This benefit is not a perquisite . Iiv!«ed, to 
remova thin tA*.< ^x^mpt status may Jegpardiia Chifi country'r, r.hMlry to make 
the necessary investment in the upgrading of skills of today's workforce, in 
ordci.' lt» ¥ff«cfcively compete in a world economy. 

RECOMMENDATION: That the House Subcommitcaa on Post- Secondary 
Education go on record as supporting the continuation of the ta:< 
exempt status of Tax Code 127, Employee Educational Assistance. 

In closing, I wish to :hank the Hoi;sft Snhrnmniirree for this 
opportunity to share these points for consideration in the reauthorization 
of thP Higher Education Act;. Tf ^ry ^HHUl-vn.U aai-ific-aou U needed on 
any of these points, 1 vill be roost willing to assist. 
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Mr. Sawyea. Thank you all. I am going to defer my questions to 
my colleagues. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Just one remark. Dr. York, you were thankmg us 
for allowing the voc-tech group, et cetera, to testify. We consider 
them equally as important as all those you heard prior to your tes- 
timony because we realize that if we are going to survive m this 
highly competitive world, we cannot afford to lose anyone. And we 
realize that we ask you folks to educate the most dimcult to edu- 
cate and yet we positively must make sure they are educated and 

I did just want to say that your last name is certainly an out- 
standing name. I am from York, Pennsylvania. 

[Laughter.] ^ , , , ^ ^, 

Mr. Goodling. York is the first capitol of the world— of the 
United States, in case anybody did not know that— first capitol of 
the United States because the Articles of Confederation were 
signed there, as the government was moving. I wanted to give you 
that history lesson today, in case you thought it was somewhere in 
Wisconsin. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. I would like to thank you all for your tes- 
timony as well, and especially yours, Dwight. I thought it was a 
model of specificity and good recommendations and I think we all 
learned something from it. Maybe a few of these ideas will actually 
work their way into law before we are done. The idea of refining 
the way we measure defaults in terms of amounts as well as num- 
bers certainly makes a big difference to proprietary and vocational 
schools, so as to really be comparing dollars and dollars instead ot 
just numbers of students, which are reflecting small amounts of 
dollars. That is something that we are not really focused on, I do 
not think, in Washington, and we really should be. So I really ap- 
preciate that. , TT • u ♦ 
I wish I could visit your school this afternoon, Mr. Herzing, but 

maybe another 

Mr. Herzing. We hope at another time you will have w i opportu- 
nity. We just moved into new facilities so we are even more proud 
to show them off. , 
Mr. Petri. One other comment. In Wisconsin we are very proud 
of our vocational education system, and some years ago when the 
Job Training Partnership Act, which is basically a pretty good 
piece of legislation, went through I fought unsuccessfully to give 
States the option of running that whole program through their vo- 
cational system. And I think many States do not have what we 
have in Wisconsin, which really has existed for 70 years and is 
what the Job Training Partnership Act tried to accomplish, a voca- 
tional system statewide, run by local boards made up of local em- 
ployers, union, agriculture and community leaders, with additional 
resources through that system to educate the hard to educate and 
second and third chance individuals. It probably would have en- 
abled us to focus resources even better. As it is, I think probably 
half the time you guys end up actually doing the education on con- 
tract with the Job Training Partnership Act, but that represents a 
little bit of a dilution of resources rather than concentration ot re- 
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sources in our own State of Wisconsin. Maybe some day, some- 
where along the way, we will be able to correct that, but once these 
forms get established, they are hard to o\ercome when they devel- 
op inertia, so we missed an opportunity. , 

Mr. Herzing. Well I appreciate that, Congressman Petri, and l 
would just say to you that the good news in Wisconsin is that when 
Governor Thompson saw these different things, he asked that ques- 
tion, if we could do that and then he actually mandated all of us to 
make sure that we are working very closely together. And the l^t 
few years, our relationship has been just excellent and I thmk the 
program is working well and your points are correct, but every 
State of course is unique, but we are making it work by just abso- 
lutely being demanded from the Governor that we cooperate and 
do things together and we are not out at cross purposes. So it 
seems to be working fairly well. . , , 

Mr. Petri. One short question and that was inspired by your 
comment, Mr. Herzing, that you feel in your part of vocational edu- 
cation, costs have not increased faster than the general consumer 
price index over the last few years while they have in other parts 
of the education community. You must look at other people s budg- 
ets as a businessman and compare them with your own. Why do 
you think that disparity exists? Are there some things we could be 
doing that would help bring the increase in education costs more 
into line with other costs? 

Mr. Herzing. Well it is really difficult to comment on what can 
be done in other areas. I can just say that the pressure that we 
face as private institutions are, for instance— I could not help but 
think after the early testimony about how we need money from the 
Federal Government and other sources to build resources; my com- 
ment to come over and visit our new facility, which was created at 
no cost to any taxpayer; and we are not asking for any grants or 
even a tax rebate. We pay taxes on that real estate on top ot it 
My guess is that there is ongoing pressure all the time from us 
to examine all our expenses and we count from the standpoint ol 
what we can afford and what is the most efficient way to do it, 
rather than what we would like to have and who is going to pay tor 
it. Because a student starts out— unfortunately we have some very 
good competitors here who are giving it away, so it gets me up 
early in the morning. And I hope we do likewise for them, but i 
think that is one of the things that we just have to realize, that 
people come to us already paying the full cost and we just cannot 
afford to hav&— we do not have the endowments that a lot ot pri- 
vate institutions have, and other sources of funds, so we just have 
to be that much tighter in running it. 
Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, 1 am 
going to give two quick assignments. Mr. York, tell me why in the 
future— not today, you can send me your thoughts as to w..y we 
ought to eliminate the campus based programs. I was struck by 
that in your testimony. ,. 

Lee, give us some more information on a positive side regarding 
your quality improvement efforts, number one, and number two, 
your concerns about loans evolving into repayment status. 1 
thought those were both good points. 
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I am going to take the assignment of convincing you to establish- 
ing an office of assistant secretary for community, junior and tech- 
nical colleges is not a good idea. So I need to give myself an assign- 
ment. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Klug. 

Mr. Klug. I just want to express thanks to the last panel. One ot 
my duties as host is to make sure that everybody gets to the air- 
port in time. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Klug. There are two people who need to get gomg very 
quickly, so I appreciate everybody's attention and insight and 
thoughtfulness today and am sure that we will talk to each other 

further. . . ,n • 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me just say before we break, on behalf of Chair- 
man Ford, how much we appreciate the quality of this particular 
hearing. The testimony that has been assembled, the preparation 
that has gone into it is a genuine contribution to the ongoing effort 
that we have all undertaken. It is a real testament to the quality of 
effort that the three gentlemen from Wisconsin have put into this. 
Everyone here has ample reason to be proud of all of that. 

Thank you all very much. If there is no further business to come 
before us, we stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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United 

Council 

ofiM5(uatntcovefnmenninc RoomiOS • SWMtffunSt • /wafliSoawsJ/OJ • 1606)265-5422 

Tcsiimooy on Ihc Reaulhorizalion of Ihc Higher Education Act 
Jennifer Smith. United Council 
July 19. 1991 



I would like 10 lhank Represeniaiives Klug. Peiri and Gunderson for ihe 
opporiuniiy lo submit lesiimony for this hearing on the Reauihonzaiion oi" 
the Higher Educauon Act of 1965- 

In mv position with United Council (Women s Issues Director), as well as 
my undergraduate career at the UW-Stevens Point and work there as 
Student Government Women s Issues Director, one of .he recurring and 
most insurmountable problems 1 have had to work with is the issue of 
welfare recipients and higher education. As I m sure you know, a majority 
of welfare recipients in Wisconsin, as well as nationally, arc women with 
children, usually single parents Unfortunately, the process of reentering 
the higher education system is generally slanted against this population, 
curbing their chance at an education and thus, lessening their chances to 
get off the welfare roll permanently 

United Council, in conjunction v/ith ?he United States Student Association 
(U.SS.A ). has set as one of its priorities the simplification of the process of 
applying for financial aids as one method towards encouraging this 
nopulaiion s participation in higher education Many students who are 
receiving some form of welfare (as well as svudents who are either first 
generation students or students from an educationally underprivileged 
background) often find the process of applying for aids overwhelming, 
confusing and discouraging. Many times, the complicated prcx:ess itself can 
dishearten and deter students from completing the required forms, thus 
ending their college career before it begins. We see the implementation ol 
a one studeni-one form system of aids application as being a feasible 
alternative to ihe confusion of the preient application process 

Another factor to consider in the one student ono form alternative is the 
cost 01 the applicaiion process itself The cost of filling out federal financial 
aids forms is $5^ 'JO per student Tor a single welfare parent, this is a 
larv:o portion ol ihtMr monthly budget ibis could mean the difference 
beivveen a weeks worih ol lood. n winter coal tor their child. 
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iransportaiion on ihe bus to work ''or a monlh; or approximately four to six 
hours of childcare. and this does not lake into account the costs of filing for 
Slate financial aid, A simplification of the application process would 
acknowledge the fact that if a studenl applying for aid is currently 
receiving welfare assistance, their income is sufficiently low enough to 
qualify for aid. 

We feel that a system of one student-one form financial aids application 
process would not only help to curb the discouraging and often frightening 
application proces'? for students, but would also save time and money for 
both students and state and federal financial aids processing agencies. 

In conjunction with a simplification of the aids application process, we 
would like to stress t r » importance of eany intervention counseling 
programs (e.g.. TRr nd Senator Kohls SC AN ( Be All Vou Can Be ) bill. 
These early intervention programs can help to displace the confusion of 
the aids application process for students entering college, and have 
repeatedly shown their effectiveness in recruiting qualified students into 
higher education. 

Senator Kohl s S C.A N bill is also a crucial factor in recruiting students into 
higher education. The fact thiii more students knew the words to the 
Armys Be all you can be" advertisement than know .ae 1-800 hotline 
number for financial aids counseling is a painful commentary on todays 
financial aids situation More than ever, academically qualified students 
ure forced, in this increasingly hostile economic climate, to subvert their 
educations for a career in the military, and while this may be a noble 
pursuit. It speaks ill of our commitment to education and to the future 
generations of our nation 

These, of course, ure only small sampliags of the charges and programs we 
feel are crucial for studenis through this Rejuihorization process. It is our 
hope that these few. si.nple points can be constructively addressed and 
rectified to enable qualified students to pursue their educational goals. 
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Testimony on the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

Elhoit n. nadlson 
July 19, 1991 



I fee! It IS important for me to submit this written testimony for your 
consideration. The Reauthorization of the 1965 higher Education Act is of 
utmost importance to all Wisconsin students This is especially true for 
those students who have come from "middle-class" backgrounds, in 1965, 
the HEA was imc emented to help a great many students. The emphasis, 
however was on aiding students from middle class backgrounds, a quarter 
of a century has since passed and this goal is even more important in the 
nineties 

I would like to draw upon my personal expe'^ience ( I graduated from 
UW-5tevens Point and currently a Master's Candidate at UW-Madison) and 
the exoenences of many students i have been associated with to over the 
past three years as a student advocate. 1 am deeply concerned about the 
educational future of the sons and daughters of middle-class parents 

! need not go in to the more highlighted difficulties of the current 
rinancial aid system like the alarming trend of more loans to grants, 
needless complications of the system, etc i would like to address one i^roa 
m particular I am very concemea anout, that is the trend of reclassifying 
middle class status lower and lower which is limiting 3ven"es open to 
middle class students wishing to pursue their higher education In 1965, 
me top -^nd of middle class status was $50,000 a year per family in 1966, 
It was lov^ered to $30,000 This along with increasing tuition for each 
year since 1986 nas economically locked the University doors to many 
miadle-dass students 

I have persona My known many students from middle class backgrounds 
who have either dropped out of college or never were able to enter simply 
because they could noi: recer ^ entitlement for the Stafford Loans 
(previously 65L) 

This does not seem to be simply a problem with my peers or the 
students of Wisconsin in a recent Washington Post article, it stateo that 
men and .vomen from miGdle class backgrounds are making up more and 
more of new military recn.its especially m the late 1980's. 1 to know 
r.^ny friends and relatives who have had little choice but to join the 
military services m orae^ to afford going to college Though there is 
nothinn wrong with partic^oating in military services in order to pay for 
college, there is something wrong when this is the only avenue to higher 
education available to qualif led students who wish to further their 
education 

It is my sincere ^^oce that cjr'ng this reauthorization process tnat the 
needs of the mtaole Ciass ^''i be -^et *n a responsible way without 
enoangenng the r-^oc'cims sot -jo to nelp other groups 
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I feel that the income criteria for entitlement to Stafford loans must be 
seriously questioned, i am optimistic that with your input that this 
danoerous trend will De reversed and the middle class status and 
Slement will more closely reflect the original 1965 classification and 
mcliide other important aspects like inflation and rising costs of 
education Hopefully this will open the locked doors of the university and 
allow the middle class access to our fine higher education system 
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City County Building. Room 107B 
210 Manm Luth«r King, Jr Boulevard 
Madison, Wisconsrn 53710-0001 
608 266 4071 



Madison, WI 53703 




July 13, 1991 



The Honorable Representative Scoti Klug 
Lni^ed St^ites House of Congress 



Dear Representative Klug : 

I have been afforded an incredible "advantage" in my life- 
I am 1 white, middle class, 22 year old young wcraan, with a 
strong work ethic » aad most of all, this August I will graduate 
with a bachelor's degree from the University of Wisconsin- 
:^adi3cn in under 5 years. "Advantaged" because when I visit my 
upper-middle class hometown of Waunakee, Wisconsin - deeply 
rooted in the heart of the 2nd CD-I see my peers, the sons and 
daughters of hard working taxpayers» denied the opportunity to 
get the education they deserve. 

Education Is the fundamental solution to nearly every social 
ill. Limiting access to education either through putting caps on 
enrollment, increasing tuition costs, or by squeezing middle 
income students out of obtaining financial aid, diminishes the 
positive returns our society guarantees its people. 

At this moment, my bank account is overdrawn, I'm working 
over 40 hours a week, I'm taking 7 credits, and I eat 
inexpensive, bland ramen noodles for dinner daily. I am denied 
financial aid - both grants and loans - because my parents still 
claim me on their taxes since they have made substantial 
sacrifices to help me through school in the past. The sacrifices 
my parents have made have regrettably put an extreme amount of 
strain on the lives of my tvo teen-age sisters. 

Lawmakers who sit by ' and uarch our society fall apart are 
committing an unforgivable atrority. As a member of the Madison 
City Council, I have been volunteering my time to help kids stay 
in school - it*8 up to you tj help them obtain a higher education 
once they've graduated from hMh school. Everyone deserves the 
opportunities I have had - hjp'*:*jlly with fewer s.icrifices. 

With hope, 



Christine K[. Larson 
Hadison City Council 
Eighth District 
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Any Friednan 

141 W. Oil«an» Apt F 

Madison, WI 53703 



July 18. 1991 

Dear Representative Klug, 

The financial aid system such a tangled web__^^of 

bureaucracy for '^udents ^^^^'^'^^t of tuition and 

incomprehensible. Coupled with ^^e rising ^"'^^^^igge tor the 
books higher education »^ J»f,i,^-=::^"f „ ^I^iancill aid is 
elite lnf""'/°^,„f °f„d ?hrs5st:» is unbending. If a person 
almost non - "-^^f ""'^^ . ^ !, Ivactly they have no chance to 
does not fit tit i: to'ni n^ibility for special 

Htuatton^'and t^^^esJ for help and answers to questions is 
one dead-end after another.^^ 3ituation uniquely ^^^^J;;^ 

financial aid. but I a» ^--J'^-^^J^ ^1 T-oVths ago and 
everywhere I go. I left ^g^^rces , and no support 

was left With ai»ost no »°n«y- "° good friends, and no 

system, with the exception °f*^*"her refuses to clain »e 

financial aid °PP"^""J^\';' ''fpay aU ly own expenses). Instead 
an independent( even though I P>y P^^i system, 

of finding help and encouragement ^ "° ^'^^^"„ever seemed to 
I was faced with long l^"" „^""Inswered the answers were 

get answered . When my questions '"'"""^i^^i^. u was a 

inconsistent and I found ^^^i^ gys'tem l"ried to get 
never ending battle. P"^"'*^"*"''* "l^';','^^' Thad no collateral and 
bank loans That was ai„o - --^^ ^/'.^S^^, "°o,er 50 hours a 
no CO - signer. i nave now uc » ^HurAtion and ay school 

week to be able to afford a P*^* - ^^^^^•'^^^'''^"Cenint^tudent 
work and health has suffered. I was »^ community. Now 

dedicated to academic success and the i„g by. Some 

I often find myself drained of J^^f ^^'^i^^to work. The answer 

is simple. I am = ^o allow me to save enough money 

without a degree would be " ° nt of time. I will 

to return to school in any reasonable J^^^^^ ,he 

continue to work and «° 3°^V "^tuations into account 
near future the »>;^^''»"^^^|f^^^%choo through grants, loans, or 

and I will be ^^1 = wt'l win my fight for independence from 

work stady or perhaps I wi.l win my 8 testimony 

'""i''- mine He^p' studen s to be able to afford an 

and other, like mine ^^^P_^„^„„3 questions, don't send 

education. Help us una i-ne , ^^^^ „^ are hard 

us down dead end paths. . '^%,^dent ID numbers. Hear 

working intelligent people, not ";„d' our country by 

-t%rnr:nrdu^:i!on"^ Ta^rrn^help to make education 

a right not a privilege of the elite. ^ 
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July 18. 1991 



Dear Congressmen Klug, Pern, and Gunderson: 

Firsi lei me ihank y^u for your efforts lo secure this heanng in Madison, and for ihe opporiunuy 
10 address you ai ihis meeimg. As a siudeni ai the Universuy of Wisconsin-Madison for four 
years I have some insighi thai you may wish lo hrar. Lei me begm by saymg ihai I have been 
lucky enough lo receive aid for my four years ai ihis insniunon. I am ver>* ihankful for ihis. as I 
know ihat Ihere would have been hiile or no chance of :ny aiier.dmg had I been forced lo pay 
luinon on my own. I lived wiih my moiher. who was raismg us by herself, and we barely had 
enough lo survive. Higher cducaiion was definucly noi an opiion. Bui. by chance I heard aboui 
financial aid, applied skepucally. received Pell Grants, eic. and here I am. I have a 3 9 OPA. am an 
honors student in history, and am Jcuve m student government. I really can't imagine what my 
life would be like had I not been given the chance to attend this college. I urge you to contmu; to 
make the great gift of education accessible to all. 

But let me add something further. Many, many umes dunng my stay at the LTW 1 have run mio 
people who arc amazed that I receive financial aid which pays for my tuition and housing. I feel a 
little guilty when I find that the only reason ihey are forced lo work continuously through 
school and to go into debt is because iheir parents make a little too much money for them to 
receive any aid. Of course, their parents don't cam enough money to put them through college, 
or even to help, but because of the way that eligibility is set up. ihey don't qualify. I know of a 
fnend who worked with me at the Wisconsin Student Association last year as Affirmative Action 
Director. He was a strong advocate for student rights and worked diligently to improve the 
status of people of color at the university. But. m early February of 1991. in the midst of a big 
project for the WSA and dunng all his classes he was informed that his parents' income had 
surpassed the eligibility mark and therefore he would not be able ,o receive aid for that year. My 
fnend was crushed at the prospect of having to drop out of school for one or maybe two years in 
order to save up the money to return, And though on paper his parents assets seemed modest 
(above poverty level), in reality there was no way ihai ihey could have paid the luiiion here for 
more than a semester. It was a sad day when we lost a great co-worker. Student leader, and fnend- 

I know first-hand the beauty of learning. My cxpenences here have been the most important and 
rewarding of my life. If current trends in financial aid continue, my story will be a rare and 
forgotten one. Do the nghi thing 

Sincerely, 



Chad Gracia 

WSA Director of Communications Marketing 
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UNION PUERTORRIOt'ENA 

sonh 
Suite 303 

Madison. WI 53706 
(608) 262-3912 



rairdbutor 

Roci'o 
Martinez 



Buard Of thank you Represcnlalive Klug for giving me the opportunity to provide you with my testi- 
Directors „„„y regarding the Reauthorization of the Higher Education h ^urnat^Sliersitv 
and I am currently a board member of the Puerto Rican student union at the Lniversity 
ofwi^o Jin Madison, tnibn Puertorriquena. Specifically, the grant to loan balance really 
»l..nc.. N 1^ rns me as a student. Back when I was a freshman, my Financial Aid ^^^^age ncluded 
c:mz S one Stafford loan, but I had the alternative of choosing College Work Study <CW«' «f 
Zi. AS I am now entering my fourth year here at the University '^'^^^''^^'^^f^^^^'l 
already ace a $6,000 debt to the government. I have worked ever since I started my educa. 
Solomon L and now my fear is that once I Hnish my education, I will '"P^y^ J 

Chmn. money I owe. My mother has been extremely supportive of me. but she can no afford the 
education I am pursuing. Many of my fellow students who are members of Unidn 
Se^r que^a also face the saL struggle that I do. I have seen ° ^ "-'^^^^ 
V.UT R college career because of the lack of adequate f inancial Aid packages. The funny thing s lhat 
l;e Jcus neither I nor most of my friends have finished our education, and already we have a major 
responsibility or rather a major debt! A little ironic, isn't it? 

VUriu , believe that students should be able to go to school without having to 

DC Leon irJious amounts of money to the government once Ih.y Hnish their education^ ^/i S v I 

strrglv^mphasize to you the need for more Pell Grants under the new Higher Education Act. 

More Brants means more students, and more students means more educated people. You 
Araid. S 1 2oTgly believe that making Pell Grants an entitlement to every student in need of it 
Mc nc. wS^ueacce^toHl^^^^^ 

Tre eager 10 start a college education, but lack the resources that will enable them to go to 

c e J si^oSl woul/like you to support Senator Kohl's bill S.501 ^o^"- ^^^^^ 
M-.no D make college opportunities for High School students more visible and »PP;f''"B; ' 
Mcndoza we as students are becoming more aware of the needs we have, and also of the people who help 

us. Supporting us means supporting a better nation in the near future. 

Vna E Thank .vou. 
Pineiro 



Vfclur R. De Jesus 
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107 Kingston Way 
Waunakee, WI 53597 
July 16, 1991 

U.S. Representatlva 
Scott Klug 
And 

Mr. John Annelll 
Legislative Director 

Representatives Klug; 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to voice my concerns 
about the struggles Involved In obtaining the goals of higher 
education for my children. My wife and I have been blessed with 
three healthy, Intelligent daughters. Our oldest daughter, 
Christine, is currently finishing her last few credits for 
graduation from the University of Wisconsin, Madison «nd Is « 
newly elected member of the Madison City Council. Her efforts in 
reaching both of those goals will always leave us amazed and 
proud. The other two daughters Autumn and Tamara, ag«s 13 and 11 
respectively, are both looking forward to college educations 
after high school. 

The economic challenges for gaining access to the institutions of 
higher learning are overwhelming for middle income families like 
mine and many thousands more throughout AmerlC' - We seem to be 
caught between the proverbial and real "rock and a hard place". 
And yes, I know you've heard that same line a million tlmea but 
unfortunately it's true and it's time to make an honest effort to 
change things. Lower Income groups have access, and rightfully 
30, to financial aids such as grants or low cost loans. Higher 
income groups, predictably so, v>dve the necessary private funds 
to pay for higher educdtlon. So what's left for those In the 
middle? At this point the only options are savings and family 
sacrifices. 

Saving, as you must be well aware, in this day and age of high 
cost everything, is nearly impossible, Prior to my current bout 
with unemployment we were able to save enough to finance only 
fifty percent ot Christine's college costs. The remaining fifty 
percent was paid for by Christine through several part-time job». 
The real scary part about saving Is the future. With two more 
children headed to college and the unbelievable rising costs of 
higher education will we be able to save enough to allow taein the 
advantages that a college education will provide? 

Hand-In hand with saving is family sacrifice. How many times 
will we be forced to give up a simple family outing or not 
purchase that badly wanted new school dress? The biggest worry 
about saving and sacrifice r omes from getting ever closer to 
retirement. I suppose we cm put our kids through college and 
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advantage of hlghtr education. 

Even t.e so calledadvant..« of higher edu=^ 

drMtlcally r.ductd. In ^^fP"*^'*"*; today we see cut bacKs 

mtant a well-rounded • ""^^te. Everything from 

on "mpuaea throughout th. United 3t«t« y^^ ^^^^^^ 

IncreMed class sizes to '^ivltles have been used to 

elimination of ?^/coUe9e budget . University 

£lqht the never ending ^."1. of JJ* they must be 

administrators """O^J^JJ^iJ^S the State and Federal 
joined by the elected officials in cn« 

governments . 

minions of other =l^izens, that «J^^^^;°",^3„ce to remain a 

priority in America ^» !^^„°ty^ Once we've changed out 

significant fore i^^?^rf"!^ana5e the available monies. 

priorities, we must l"^*!! ^^''"'i^^ "*"f^'luSe reducing the burden 
It is essential that that management Inuiuaerca "| 

on middle income families. 'unded grants and 

In terms of Increased access to government .unOM^^ ^ 

loans must be demanded I'^'^'^^^'^'^l'- .^^"^i^^if [ciai, to 
area* deal of determination by our elected 
lccompl!sh these lofty but urgently Important goals. 

once again, Representative Klug, I ^^i-rernl VbSS^^o^^ ofthe 
hope that my thoughts will be ^"^J^J'^^i^^.^J^e^Stvely pursuing 

wishinq to advance themselv*:i. 
Sincer^ thanKs, 

Larry Larson 
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Testimony for Reauthorisation of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
House Education and Labor CommiCtee 
Hearing held in Madison, Wisconsin 
19July 1991 



We. as representatives of the Wisconsin Student Association, would like to ukc this 
opportunity to thank the members of the House Education and Labor Commutcc for your 
consideration of our testimony regarding the rcauthoniaiion of the Higher Education Act of 1965. In 
particular, wc would like to applaud the efforts of Congressmen Gunderson. Klug. and Pctn in 
bringing this important hearing to Madison. 

Few pieces of legislation have had as significant and lasting an impact on student* as the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. The current rcauihonzation of this act will affect nearly every single one of the 
43,000 students on the University of Wisconsin - Madison campus. LikcN\nse. this reauthonzation 
will impact countless thousands of current and prospective students across the country. In short, 
your efforts can cither insure the maintenance of an unsatisfactory status quo or be a mighiv step m 
providing a quality educauon to every qualified student in Amenca. It is with this in mind that we 
today ask you to consider our concerns about ihe reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Our concerns arc not limited to the following three items However, the grant to loan balance 
the needs of middle income students, and problems v,vh the of working students v,Mh the unfair 
guidelines for achieving independent status are the ihree points that we feel most strongly about. 

Under the original HE.\. grants were the pnmar\ source of financial aid. Recent trends have 
overwhelmingly reduced grants in proportion to student loan programs. This has forced universities 
to make up for the fecieral grant shortfalls by funding their own j^/ants This development has 
contributed to the skyrockeUng tuition that is putting the costs of higher education out of reach for 
more and more students. 

The WSA endorses making Pell Grants an cniitlcmcnt to help rebalance the grant to loan ratio 
Rather than discouraging students unsure of their financial status, a Pell Grant entitlement would 
guarantee at least a minimum amount of federal aid to all qualified students and provide inccnuve for 
them to earn the rest of the necessary money to finance an education. 

When the HEA was first enacted in 1%1 its intent was to make education accessible to low 
income students. Students from middle and m^her income families could afford the burden of the 
costs of a university education. Tuition and other student expenses have now spiralcd out of reach of 
the largest mcome segment in .America ihc middle dass Be:ause federal aid has failed to increase ai 
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the same raic as cducauon cosis. a larger percentage of the limited federal money is allocated to low 
income students, leaving cquallv dcsening middle mcome studcn'. shut out. Prodding financial aid 
for the poor \s important. So is providing financial aid for the middle class. Even a student from a 
family earning S30.000 - 40.000 per year increasingly cannot afford the cost of education today. 
University enrollment among middle income students is falling. We need to act now before a 
university education is toully inaccessible to these students. 

Simply, the eligibility of middle income students for Pell Grants and other federal aid must be 
expanded There are too many students who neither receive financial aid nor can afford to go to college 
without help. Middle income students should be responsible for meeting some of the challenge of 
providing money for their educauons. But as tuition increases, more students ^vho do meet this 
challenge are being df nied ihc opportunity of higher education. Show your commiimenl to them by 
providing more money for these deserving applicants. 

Kim Sholly, formerly a Student Services Specialist in the Financial Aids office at the University 
of Wisconsin « Madison, shared with us her concerns regarding the problems working students face. 
Based on her experience, the Complex guidelines for attaining independent status are the major 
obsucles placed before students who must fund iheir own educations. Many student vho do not 
meet the four criteria for independent status are. in reality, financially independent of their their 
parents. However, the current law mandates that students earn at least S4.000 per year for two 
consecuuve years pnor to receiving financial aid. Thus, many students wishing to enroll immediately 
after high school graduauon are put in the position of having neither parenul support nor the 
advantage of independent sutus in appUmg for financial aid. This penalizes the students who most 
desire and deserve an education: those students who are willing to work their way through school. 
Students in the College Work Study program are typically in this situation. Please remove these 
additional burdens from working students who already face an uphill struggle in iheir quest for higher 
education. 

Once again, thank you for your considerauon of our testimony We. as students with a vital 
suke . « the reauihonzauon process, hope that you will seriously consider our recommendauons. 
Please accept our hearty gratitude for holding this hcanng in Madison. 



Ronnie Vargas 



Lilach Ooren Jon Van Horn Alua 



Co.Pres.dwi 'co.Pre5.dem Lobbyist Academic Arra.rs Duccior 
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TO: 



HON. MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 



FROM : 



DEMISE PETERSON 1. .X^^-it^ 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS DIRECTOR. UW-0SHK05H ^''JT^ 



JULY 14, 1991 



DATE: 



RE: 



REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



There is a proud tradition in the United States of equality of 
opportunity for all citizens, but that tradition is at risk. 
Over the past 10-15 years a dangerous trend has emerged which 
denies poor and lower raidd le- income Fstudents the opportunity to 
pursue higher education. As the representatives of the people 
you have the rower to reverse this trend, tc increase the 
availability of grant's and loans and to provide equal access to 
education for all citizens. 

GKANTS : From 1980 to 1986 the proportion of low and low-middle 
income freshmen receiving Pell Grants dropped lb%-20%. and other 
forms of grants also declines. Grants are a critical factor in 
providing access to higher education for the poorest sector of 
our society. There has been a marked drop in enrollment of 
students from the lower income levels, which has also meant a 
decline in minority enrollment. If we are to provide equality of 
opportunity and to prevent the creation of a permanent underclass 
wc rust provide ai£ui£ grants and those grants must keep pace with 
actual student costs. 

LUAiiLi.- Too many m idd le- income students are unable to obtain 
loans. Policies whicti include non-liquid aiisets in determining 
eligibility, whjch fail to take into account actual expenses for 
students and contributing parents and .jhich are unduly 
restrictive prevent a jjignificant number of students from 
entering or completing college. Many other students feel 
compelled to omit information from loan applications becau«je they 
need the loans but will not qualify if they are honest. In 
effect, the restrictions on student loans penalize students who 
tell the truth. Loans need to be easier to obtain and 
additional loan programs such as Hep. Petri's IDEA bill should be 
available to provide students with more options. 

NEEDS^ ANALYS IS: Students who are working or who receive some 
form of federal aid sucn as Medicaid or AFDC should not have 
their aids or loan amounts; reduced. We tihould be encouraging 
people to pursue higher education, not discouraging then. 

QMAUL'Ii.: The level of studont loan defaults is certainly an 
area of great concern. I understand that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Inves^t ii[Ht ions hss relec^sed an interesting report 
on this subject which r.^flerrtii that a disproportionate nutnoer of 
defaults are on loanis for private technic a 1/ 1 r a in ing 
institutions, or so-called propriatary schools. ' Hopefully a 
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review of the causes for defaults and the types of institutions 
where these defaults are likely to occur will allow for a change 
in regulations which will reduce the number of defaults without 
penalizing students. 

I am an older, non-traditional student with the good fortune not 
to require financial assistance. Many of my classmates at the 
University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh are not. as lucky and they are 
depending on you to provide the grants and loans which will allow 
them to pursue their dreams of a college education. There are 
women my age struggling to finish school and care for their 
children without benefit of child support; there are students in 
their mid-twenties who are taking six or seven years to earn a 
aegree because they don't qualify for grants and loans and need 
to work full time; there are students who lied on the loan 
applications who are working because they couldn't survive 
without the additional income and they would be penalized for 
working if they told the truth. Many of these students live on 
the edge and soma of them fall off - dropping out because they 
are too exhausted to go on or cannot find the money. 

If our nation xs to remain competitive in the world market w^,^ 
must invest in education. The governments of Germany and Japan 
work to create a highly educated populace and here in the U.b, we 
are sending fewer and fewer low-income students to college. We 
may be saving money on grants and loans today, but we will pay 
the price tomorrow. 

If our nation is to live up tc the ideals on which it was 
rounded, if we are to be an example to other nations, we cannot 
afford to abandon our goals of equality for ail our citizens. 
Equal opportunities require equal education, so when you vote 
please remember the students and do what you can to make higher 
education accessible to all Americans. 
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United Council of UW Student Goverpments. the oldest and largest 
state student association representing over 140.000 students in the UW 
system and Marquette University, would like to take the opportunity this 
morning to outline and identify o Representatives Gunderson. Klug and 
Petri the legislation we feel is moft important to include in the 
Reauthorization process of 1991-0 > We feel that of utmost importance 
are. the inclusion of a direct loan enactment of Representative 

Sawyer s Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act of 1991- (H.R. 
1524). and enactment of Representative Williams ".vliddle Income Student 
Assistance Act of 199 T (H R. 256 1 ). 

The 1980 s were marked by an atrocious imbr.iance of the grant to 
loan ratio In 1975-76. grants equaled 80% of federal financial aid, 
Whereas loans equaled 17% of federal financial aid. In 1989-90. however, 
grants only equaled 49% of federal financial aid and the amount of loans 
nearly tripled to equal 48% of federal financial aid. While United Council 
members and United States Student Association seek to restore the proper 
balance between grants and loans, we realize that it is necessary for new 
resources to be allocated. In addition, we think that it is possible for 
savings to be made in the already existing programs. The American 
council on Education s recommendation for a direct loan program comes at 
a time when a savings in current loan programs is one option that could 
make possible an increase in allocations for the Pell Grant program. 

Credit reform has made direct loans a less costly way to deliver loan 
assistance to students. Savings in the first year alone have been estimated 
10 be greater than one billion dollars. Therefore, in concert with the 
American Council on Education. United Council and the United States 
Student Association feel that the proper administration of a direct loin 
program could result in the federal government making a savings in 
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the Guaranteed Sludenl Loan program. As a result, we feel that the 
savings developed through the direct loan program should be directly 
Tunneled into the Pell Grant program. 

United Council members, in conjunction with the United States Student 
Association, would like to express full support for the "Student Counseling 
and Assistance Network Act of 199 I ' or SCAN Bill. The SCAN bill, which 
would operate under the premise similar to the Be All That 
You Can Be" campaign orchestrated by the Department of Defense, would 
provide resources and information to students across the nation 
explaining the importance of higher education and providing them with 
information necessary in obtaining this education. The SCAN bill would be 
instrumental in reaching out to Wisconsin students since our state has 
many rural communities and isolated areas that are not receiving the 
necessary resources. The SCAN bill's ihree part program of: I) 
administering a publicity campaign regarding higher education; 2) training 
high school counselors: and 3) setting up a computer network system is 
necessary in making higher education the priority it should be in this 
country 

Presently, the Department of Education has virtually no budget 
allocalior lor recruitment and advertising. The publicity campaign 
proposed in the SCAN bill would be instrumental in alerting young people 
in Wisconsin and the entire nation of educational opportunities and 
advantages. The media campaign would be effective in reaching young 
people whose community resources are inappropriate or nonexistent In 
particular. United Council views this bill as directly affecting inner city and 
rural areas, both of which are areas that need to be targeted in Wisconsin 
to encourage high school and middle school students to attend institutions 
of higher education. 
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• The SCAN bill s portion pertaining to the training of high school 
counselors is also appropriate to add to the Higher Education Act since 
many high school counselors lack experience and knowledge in aiding and 
encouraging students to attend colleges and universities. Presently many 
high school counselors, specifically in rural areas, lack experience in 
dealing with the financial aid process. Clearly, there should be assistance 
for high school counselors regarding student aid The Department of 
Education provided such training lor high school counselors in the 1970 s; 
while today the financial aid process is even more difficult, hnh school 
counselors are no longer eligible for such training 

The SCAN bill s portion dealinK with a computer network system is 
vital in enabling public access to inlormaiional resources A study 
conducted by the Wisconsin Assessment Center in 1986 showed that 53% 
of students in the University of Wisconsin system rated their knowledge 
on financial aid as inadequate In adduion. the General Accounting Office s 
report r.^p^ . p P=irents and Stu>j£m£ > nmv| p.1ye of Sch'H.i C<'?>S m i. 
Federal Aid indicated that students and parents generally lacked adequate 
information regarding federal financial aid and quoted a IQKO national 
study that found that only 12% of all hmh school sophomores knew that 
Pell Grants were available and onlv 8\ knew StalToi d Loans wore 
available. The study also indicated that those with prior knowledge of 
financial aid were more likely to enroll in institutions of higher education 
that those who did not. 

Finally. United Council m.M"bors inKciher with the L nued States 
Student Association, would lik ■•xpross our support lor the Middle 
income Student Assistance Act inin.duced by Representative Williams 
This bill would extend the federal MuUont iid programs to middle income 
income and working class families that have been denit-d access to the 
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federal financial aid programs Middle income students represent a 
significant portion of the population that have experienced unfunded need. 
The Middle Income Student Assistance Act would remedy the problem of 
the disenfranchised middle income student by: I) increasing access to 
Stafford Loans: 2) would increase the pell grant maximum: and 3) would 
eliminate home equity and the value of a family farm from the need 
analysis process 

Representative Williams has recommended that the Stafford Loan be 
eligible to all college students When the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program was created in 1965. it was intended to serve the needs of middle 
income families. Low incomes families were to be served by the Perkins 
Loan program and grant programs Yet. since that time, middle income 
students have been squeezed out of the financial aid process. Their 
eligibility has been taken away due to lack of resources given to the 
financial aid programs: the limited resources that do exist stretch only far 
enough to help low income families United Council members feel that it is 
necessary to increase the resources and eligibility of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program in order to ensure that middle income students are 
assisted in paying for the costs of college as the original Higher Education 
Act of 1965 intended 

United Council members are in full support of increasing the pell gram 
maximum, as suggested in Representative William s bill Today, a pell 
grant award covers less than 25% of the average cost of attending an 
insliti aon of higher education compared to ten years ago when the 
average pell grant award covered 50% of the costs. By increasing the 
maximum award, this would also ensure that the neediest students would 
not have to borrow money and would also increase the access of middle 
income students for financial aid assistance. 
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The third point of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act*, 
irealmeni of nonliquid assets, would have a major impact on Wisconsin 
residents since many University of Wisconsin students are from rural 
communities and are barred access to financial aid due to the value of the 
family farm. United Council and its members are in full support of this 
measure to remove the value of the home and family farm in order to 
continue our work in increasing accessibility to higher education to all 
Wisconsin residents. 

In considering the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1991 it 
IS evident that new resources will have to be obtained in order to meet the 
standards established by the bill We are hopeful that the middle income 
students will benefit ^rom the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. At the same time, we ask that you do not endanger the programs 
already existing for low income families m order to fund programs for 
middle income families 

In closing. United Council would like state that the three previously 
mentioned points our only a few of the changes that we would like to see 
lake place during this Reauthorization process. The enactment of a direct 
loan program would offer many benefits to students, perhaps the largest 
benefit of a direct loan program being thai of making a savings in the 
Guaranteed Student Loan program and in return recycling this savings 
back into the Pell Grant program. Implementing the Student Assistance 
Network Act is crucial for cur country at this point when studies indicate 
that most students and parents are not aware of financial aid 
opportunities. Finally, enacting the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act should be a lop priority since the original intent of the Higher 
Education Act was to aid middle income families by making them eligible 
for the Guaranteed Student Loan 
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program. The financial aid programs lhai ciisl today have been 
extremely successful. We only hope thai this Reauthorization process 
makes them even more succeasful in order to benefit the generation of 
students that will follow in our footsteps. 
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It IS my pleasure to prepare written testimony on the Reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 As a recent graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin-Eau Claire, a student advocate since 1986 and the current 
President of the United Council of University of Wisconsin Student 
Governments, currently representing over MO.OOO Wisconsin university 
students, I feel uniquely qualified to provide testimony In light of the 
wide reaching scope of Reauthorization 1 will be focusing my testimony on 
the alarming shift from grants to loans that has occurred over the past 
decade and the affect it has had on the students, familiv*^ and institutions 
of hinher education in Wisconsin Please note, however, that written 
testimony on a wide range of issues concerning the reauthorization 
process have been submitted by other members of the United Council staff 
as well as students from througnout the state, since they will not be 
allowed to present their testimony verbally 

Federal financial aid. which comprises approximately 75% of financial aid 
in Wisconsin, has suffered an overall decrease, when adjusted for 
inflation, of approximately Z% since 1980 in that same time period, 
costs to attend the University of Wisconsin have increased over 130%. 
from $769 in 1979-1980 to $ 1 793 m 1969-1990 Tuition has increased 
faster than the rate of inflation 9 out of the last '0 years Other costs of 
education have continued to r:se as well bringing tne total cost to attend 
a four year public institution in Wisconsin to over 36000 for the nine 
month school year Attached to the back of this testimony is the UW 
System Tuition in Relation to inflation Chart which compares tuition 
increases to the consumer price index and the Higher Education Price 
Index 

Who IS paying for all of this'^ 

During the past decade there has been mucn confusion and controversy 
regarding who should, and who is, paying for college Since the late 
1970s Changes m pension laws and greater availability of consumer 
credit to finance college have shifted the perceived responsibility of the 
families role in funding education for its children Concerns over the 
fiscal stability of social security and tne creation of tne tax deferred 
individual Retirement Accounts ^ave redirected the priorities of many 
pare^. f'rom saving for ^he'r rrniorens education to plannino for their 
own retirement The fact 's tf-^at rr-iore and more st^.aents ar-' paying for a 
majority of expenses associated with going to college 
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How are they paying for all of this? 

In 1975-76 80% of the financial aid was m the form of grants, tooay less 
than 50% of the of available aid is in the grant programs Loans on the 
other hand have increased from 17% to 48% of the aid available in the 
same time This has had a tremendous impact in the ability of students to 
Obtain aid The cutting of grants, which were traditionally targeted 
to//ards the most needy students, have forced many of the most needy 
students to turn to loans (if not discourage them entirely) and, therefore, 
there have been fewer available loans for middle income students whom 
the loans were designed to serve 

v/e are creating an e.-^tire new c'ass of debtor citizens with this 
continuing emphasis on loans instead of grants Students will not be 
afforded tre same opportunities after they graduate as those who did not 
need to rpiy on loans to get through college Forcing students into debt 
aiscrirninares against women, who on average earn less than men after 
graduation and students who choose to go into low paying professions in 
addition, Skyrocketing tuition coupled with a lack of grants discourage 
participation of trad'tional ly underropresenled students There is 
evidencp that low-income people, students of color, and women are more 
reluCant of borrow ro finance 'hoir education than other students Grant 
assistance is tne key to recnr.tmg these student; and the recruitment oi 
these students has clearly become a goal for Wisconsin with the 
implementation of the ^^ign for Div?rjii;Y plan 

Studies Show that a majority of defaulters of loans are those who drop 
out of school within the first two 7ears Front loading grants for the first 
two year- of study may r,elp to address that very oroDlem. i agree 
However, in order for higher education to be truly obtainable in our 

socipfy which continues to de— .nd ju- that, several areas of tne Peil 
Grant must be examined wU'^ goal ' . -^ange tne system for the better 
Uelow I have listed some add.t -al area, that i believe would aid the 
students of Wisconsin if changed 

-Elimination of the calculation of the net value of the family home or 
farm as assets This is the sole reason that many students do not qualify 
for aid in Wisconsin especially, the value of the family farm as an asset 
in tne uncertain, but immensely important, farm economy is unfair 

-Elimination of the double counting of savings in tne case year income 
calculation and the asset collection This inflates the real spending 
power of tre stuoent ano discourages from saving 
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-Examination and redefinition or independent student status Currently 
to qualify as an independent student you must meet one of the following 
qualifications 24 years or older, orphan or ward of the court, veteran, 
legal defendants other than a spouse, you can not oe claimed by your 
parents for two years for tax purposes These classifications exclude a 
vast majority of students To claim that these are the only groups of 
students who are 'on their own' is extremely shortsighted and completely 
inaccurate 

-Simplify the application process ana needs analysis a free common 
form for all financial aid would greatly simplify the process 

Tr e future of education m this country and in Wisconsin is oest served Dy 
programs that work The pel' grant 3nd other grart programs nave proven 
their effectiveness in Wisconsin ppId Keep the cost of nigner education 
lower anci encourage many ^^tucents ;nc'vjaing those from traditionally 
underrepresented groups, to see< a mgrer education According to the 
Higher Educational Aids Boarn ci '.visc^nsin the average student dePt load 
increases $2000 per year we are ^2Didty pecoming the largest debtor 
nation, please help restore t^e zr^'^i '.o loan balance to what it was meant 
to be and help stop a generat cn "tn starting in cebt 
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UW SYSTEM TUITION IN RELATION TO INFLATION 
1979-1990 

OCCTORAL CAMPUSES CLUSTER CAMPUSES 

YEAR ^INCREASE ^INFLATION TOTAL ^INCREASE J5INFLATI0N TOTAL 
npi HPPi CPJ y£PJ 



79-80 


8.0 


I 13 


7 7 


-3.3/* 3 


92 


1 13 


7.7 ' 


'2,I/*1 5 


80-81 


12 6 


13 2 


99 


- 4/*2 9 


10 9 


13 2 


9.9 


-23/*l 0 


8 1 -82 


T ft 


1 0 7 


10 7 


-6 9/-6 9 


3 3 


10.7 


10.7 


-7.4/'-7 4 


82-83 


1 I 1 


6 5 


10 0 


♦ 46/*I I 


7 7 


6.5 


lO.O 


♦ 1 2/-2 3 


83-84 


7 1 


2 5 


64 


♦ 4 6/^ 7 


60 


2.5 


6.4 


♦ 3 5/- 4 


84-85 


8 0 


4 1 


5 4 


♦ 3.9/*2 6 


10 6 


4 1 


5 4 


♦ 6S/*5 2 


85-86 


9 1 


35 


59 


♦ 56/*32 


99 


3.5 


59 


♦ 6 4/*5 : 


86-87 


140 


1 6 


4z 


♦ 12 4/*9 8 


76 


16 


42 


♦ 6 0/*3 - 


87-88 


9 9 


40 


39 


♦59/*60 


99 


40 


39 


♦ 5 9/*6 : 


88-89 


7 7 


4 1 


4.5 


♦ 3.6/*3 2 


5.5 


4 1 


45 


♦1 4/*l : 


89-90 


^9 


SJ2 


fuL 


♦ 1 8/* 6 


LI 


La 


LI 


♦ 1 9/* 


rCTALS 


96 3 


66 5 


74 8 


♦31 a/*23 5 


87.S 


66 S 


87 5 


♦21/*»2 7 



Clearly consistent increases in tuition well aDove tne inflation rate have 
maoe it difficult for students of tneir families to continue to pursue 
higher education. As a result of this we experienced a greater demand fcr 
financial aid to assist in paying for the ever increasing costs of obtaining 
a higher education This causes a drastic effect when coupled with the 
fact that throughout the 80's the Federal Government, feeling the pressure 
of a tremendous increase m the demand for financial aid, changed its 
primary means of assisting students from grants to loans The average 
cumulative deot for graduating seniors in the UW system has increased 
from $1290 m i980 to over $7750 in 1988-1989. an increase of over 
600% in just nine years 
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The loltowiDg testimoay is preseated by Michete Goodvia. a 
tutl-time student af the University of Wiscoasin-MMdisoa. This 
testimoay is void of statistics. belMboriag Motecedeats. wbicb 
bMve been recognized Mad betrd througb numerous testimonies 
Mad/or aewspMper Mrticles. Mad cbMrts Mad tMbles. Its purpose 
is to iUustTMte M poiat of viev. Mad Ma opiaioa. As m voter, 
student. Mnd m citizen of tbe United StMtes of AmericM I feel it 
ay duty to inform my IcgisUtors of my present turmoil 



Where does one begin? Spev^mg forth bits and Pieces to an untitled, 
and unended tragedy seems true, however the path to the American 
Dream." which now confuses and frustrates the poor and disadvantaged 
student, reminds him/her in a sadistic manner to "be all that you can be." 
and ••pull yourself up by the old bootstraps." For years the unrecognized 
labor and sacrifice to our nation by people of color and disenfranchised 
groups has been magnified by the institutionalized primogeniture practices 
in the the United States ul America, thereby locking the doors of hope to 
better future, which access to higher education would ensure. 
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The fundamental rights of United Stales citizens are those which ensure 
the right to speech, freedom, vote, and education. Already fragments of 
these supposedly guaranteed rights are being infringed upon. The right to 
education has not been given proper support and/or attention for over a 
decade. Our nation which rebukes and scoffs at the free education systems 
in Canada, Germany, and other countries, suffers from an appalling high 
school (and now middle school) drop out rate. The biggest laughs are those 
who represent Americans, and refuse to support education. 

In America, to obtain even a job application without the hope of a 
college/university degree is virtually impossible. It seems asinine then, 
that certain groups of students shall be and are perpetually denied access 
to higher education. Is this intentional? The implications that only 
students with family incomes above $<0.000 per year cap afford the 
modern day costs of higher education seems scary. In fact, the tolerance oi 
this theme which is presently enacted across the country makes many 
poor students wonder what will befall their children, and are the people 
who they have endowed with votes really representing their needs? 
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II is foolish to deny thai examples of primogeniture are happening in 
our own backyards. The very wealthy comprise only 3% of the American 
population, shall it be their children who will inherit the land, and the jobs 
which support America s industries, universities, and policy making 
branches? We are oluding to the virtual displacement of millions of 
Americans; continually we flatter ourselves with thoughts of competition 
on an international level, while our children have lost the ability to speak 
and write in their national language-English. 

We fight wars in countries where our high school students find difficult 
10 locate on standard maps. Our delusion of cultural pluralism runs amuck, 
while adults still believe that Africa is a country, and that Latin is spoken 
in Central and South American countries. The proof of our need for 
improvement in federally financed higher educational programs is 
illustrated before us. We are tying our own nooses. 

It must be recognized that education is a right for alL peoples, and that 
ihis prophesy cannot reach true fulfillment until education is made a 
priority and not simply tossed to the side as an other issue. 
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Recognize the fact thai our nation is loosing to itself when military 
spending surmounts that, which is directed toward building brains. Today, 
the status of middle income students is being examined, which is 
necessary. However, the fundamental problems with federal financial aids 
must be addr.ess at its base level. 

Currently Pell Grants are being systematically terminated, while 
Stafford Loans become the primary available source for financial 
assistance. This implies that the poorest of students shall owe thousands 
of dollars upon graduation. What then, do we expect tor middle income 
students? The thought of addressing an issue so complex in juvenile terms 
is ludicrous, nevertheless, legislators continue to ignore the basic problem: 
education must be guaranteed for ah peoples. How can legislators pick and 
choose who shall attend universities, and who shall not. Is democracy so 
obscured that votes are actually considered in financially numeric terms 
that lean toward the rich? 

The greatest irony here is our commitment to the meek of every 
country except our own. 
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Obtaining an education should not be a political issue. Students should not 
have tc protest for an education as if .they were fighting in the Gulf War, 
and finally, if those that we have elected beiieve that only the middle 
income students deserve an American education--they should not be in 
office. Our goals should be to protect the minds of our people, as much as 
(if not more than) the oil of other nations, to insure mental as well as 
physical safety of our peoples, and lastly to allow fair educational 
opportunity to all of our children so that truly based on their own ability 
they can be all that they desire to be 
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To the Congress of the United States, 

I am taking this time to elaborate on the important mission 
that you face with Reauthorization. I say elaborate because I am 
sure that you also are aware, that the decisions made can and will 
effect the education process of many students in out great country. 
It IS of utmost importance that you listen to the cries of the 
students and their needs. Everyday is a new hurdle that students 
must face to get the education that is needed to become a more 
reliable and prosperous person in America. Each year we hear the 
stories of the necessity of the secondary education to make it in 
a highly sophisticated world, that we live and continue to live 
into today. Unfortunately this demand for education can not always 
be supplied, due to the lack of funds available to the students 
today. If we are to try and regain the prestige we as Americans 
had in the past, as the hard working, highly educated, and ready 
for anything people. Then as a country we are going to have to be 
able to make sure that all Americans can get the help that they 
need, to achieve this once taken for granted amenity. 

In our society today credit is a very easy thing to obtain and 
keep, as long as you pay that minimum amount every month. This is 
not what is needed; more ways for us as Americans to get further 
into debt. We need to reevaluate the loan process and take a 
closer step to allocating more funds into grant programs. There is 
nothing worse than finally receiving the diploma and then a month 
latter getting the payment book for the student loans. This can 
and does haunt many past students in our country. You graduate get 
a job, then marriage comes and you want to fulfill yet another 
American dream with owning your own home. The problem with this 
is, you have this large loan from school and many times, this make 
it difficult to obtain the approval of the home loan and from 
fulfilling that dream. 

I do not ask for handouts, I ask for what any foreign country 
may ask for, and. that is aid. Aid in supplying our future leaders 
and seekers of the American aream the education that will get them 
the knowledge they need and deserve to compete in a world that is 
more and more competitive everyday. If we really care about the 
future of this great land. Then we will do all that is necessary, 
to help those that want tc help themselves. Acquire the tools that 
are essential in becoming a valuable part of society. 




HaVley J. WargolerJ 

V.P. UW-Parkiside 
Student Government 
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TESTIMONY FOR THE HOUSE SUB-COMM ITTIE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
.ERIC R. STOLLER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-GREEN BAY 
Equal access, equal opporiunliy, affordable. Whal do all these words have 
m common? They apply to ihe ideal picture of higher education that I, and I 
hope a lot of other Americans hold. Unfortunately they are not words thai 
describe universal truths in higher education today. Today we stand at a critical 
impasse m the world of higher education, that impasse is skyrocketing costs and 
painful decreases in financial aids to meet thsse costs. This year marks a 
poiemiatty exciting time, for it .s this year, as you all know, that we have the 
power to change the H.gher Education Act I write this testimony today, as a 
student that receives no financial aids, and never has. I was considered ineligible 
because - on paper- my parents made to much money However there is little 
pomt in complaining about the past, instead I want to see a brighter future for 
students hke myself and especially those less fortunate than I so thai they to 
may achieve the dream of quality higher education 

AS a student activist and leader I keep myself well abreast of issues 
effecting students on all levels. None is more important than this years 
reauthorization process. I urge all the members of this committee and indeed all 
federal representatives to heed the suggestions of students. We are currently 
.nvolved in the educational system, and we experience first hand the problems 
and prospects of students. I have, for instance, seen many of my friends and 
classmates have to drop out because they could not afford to continue their 
education. At the same time they all knew that they could not afford to quit 
either, as they knew that a truly good ,ob and career is increasingly hard to 
attain without a good education 
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So what do we. the siudenis need from the Federal Governmenl this year? 
We need your help and cooperation in building a strong educational systera for 
the future. I Know you will hear ( 1 should say. see because x)nly one of us was 
"allowed - to talk) testimony from many of my fellow students on things students 
need from this years reauthorization. I want to address the problem of the loan 
grant balance (imbalance). When the Higher Education Act was first established 
in the 1960 s about one third of the money was earmarked for loans while the 
rest came in the form of grants and work-study. Unfortunately this ratio has 
taken a turn for the worse in the past 20 years. Touay almost 70% of federal 
financial aid comes in the form of loans. This must change. An average student 
depending on loans to finance an education can be in debt well over $30,000 by 
the end of four years. This is fantastic amount of money, especially considering 
that many loan recipients will spend a considerable part of their income over the 
next 10 to 20 years paying back these loans, in effect be punished for seeking to 
better themselves. Another proposal that has come from the federal government 
suggests heavily cutting work-study This would seem to be a very foolish move 
If the federal government is strapped for grant money, and cannot get back itf 
loans from defaulting students, this is the last program that should be cut. Work- 
study IS a good deal for universities and colleges across the country. It helps 
them provide lower cost services through subsidized employees, plus it helps 
students get to know and understand the workings of their University. 

Student leaders like myself across the country are working and will 
continue to work very hard to see positive changes come out of the 
reauthorization process These are just a couple of the proposals we support to 
make higher education truly accessible to all people Education is a right, we 
must all work very hard to insure that that right is available to all. The cost of 
an education is not going to go down, we must make sure that the financial aids 
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needed to attain that education do n^( go down either. Reinstate a balance 
between grants and loans, provide more funds for work study, ensure financial 
assistance for middle income students. Without these changes higher education 
Will become less and less accessible for a larger proportion of the population. 
In closing I think Credence Clear Water Revival said it best in a song called 
Fortunate Son" talking about the disparities between the rich and the poor... "I 
ain t no Senators son'. 
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Testimony 1o 



Ttilmony lor tht Rt.uthorizotion of tho Higher Educotlon Bill 

Mark) D. MewJoza 
2110 University Avenue, #103 
Madison, Wl 53705 
(608) 238-6582 

I would like to thank Congressmen Klug, Gunderson, and Petri for 
allowing me to provide testimony on the reauthorization of the 
H igrEducation Act. I appreciate your interest in ho Idmg a .eld 
hearing, thus allowing me to express my concerns to you. My name is 
Mar o D Mendoza I am currently a senior at the University of 

on^sln'ISS, ind I am mooring in Psychology and Po tical 
Science In 1988 my parents, my younger brother, and I moved to 
MaS from San Juan, Puerto Rico. At that time, my oWer brother 
ild sSe; had attended UW for 3 and 4 vears. rejoctiveW^^^^^^^^^ 
mv parents had incurred a considerable amount of debt, since they 
had to borrow ever-increasing amounts of money in order to cover 
my oWer siblings" educational costs including out-of-stae tuition. 
There was virtually no federal or state fin. ncial aid available for 
S That rwith the exception of a few loa.s. In addition, my 
narAnts- decision to move did not come at a low price both 
SnanJ S economically. Our family was leaving behind our 
nSo so our friends, and our extended family. We had to do this 
in order 0 escape the terrible political corruption that so much had 
harmed us in the past and also because we we^eJ^'^O 1° "^"^^ 
certa^ financial doom that awaited us in Puerto Rico. They came 
here in search of a better life for all of us. My mother was fortunate 
Inouih ?o get a teaching job in Milwaukee a week after we moved, 
but my father remained without a job for one year. 

These were the conditions under which I began my freshmen year 
at UW Mad^Sn At that time, I was still considered a non-resident 
S Wisconsin, so I had to take a 35 hour/wk. job m O'^; «o ^Uy 
a loat A year later my residence status was changed to m-state 
?Sent and his alleviated my parents" financial burden somewhat 
Bu St iust like my oWer siblings before me, i .'J !° 
oartiallv help me and my parents cover my educational costs. The 
wav I see if the borrowing of money only amounts to a borrowing of 
S n no way is this solving the central problem we are facing: 
The need for a shifting of the grant/loan proportion in favor of 
Irants Again just like my siblings before me. I will be facing a 
Serabte amount of debt immediately after I graduate, and this 
Sm« n the way of the promise of a better life that a higher 
Sucation is supposed to offer. As you may be aware of, 10% of 

Ulach Oortn • Ronmt %'argas Ks.Jtr:^ Adam Young Lxccuiuc Sicreian 
511 Memorial t'nlon • 800 Langdon Slrcet Madison. Wl 53706 (608) 262 1081 • Fax (608) 263-30OH 
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studtnt loans are lost through dafault because students just can not 
pay for them. Therefore, the prevalence of loans above grants not 
only affects us students but is surely harming the government. 

During the three years that I have attended college, I feel I have 
gained a lot as a man, as a student, and also as a leader. In addition 
to the wealth of knowledge that I have acquired in the undergraduate 
curriculum, the University experience has helped me develop my 
leadership skills. I have been a part of many student organizations 
and committees such as: the Multicultural Council. Uni6n 
PuertorriqueAa (Puerto Rican Union) of which I am a board member. 
Wisconsin Union Directorate, etc. At present time I am the 
Racial/Ethnic Affairs Director for the Wisconsin Student 
Association (WSA). But despite all my academic and leadership 
accomplishments I am now facing yet another financial obstacle 
that is jeopardizing not only my position as Racial/Ethnic Affairs 
Director but my future as a student. Right now my chances of 
getting any financial assistance whatsoever -even loans- is very 
grim. This is because current financial aid guidelines are not 
^ansitive to my situation. As I explained before, my parents have 
had to accumulate a large amount of debt in order to put my brother, 
my sister, and myself through college. Also, our moving to 
Wisconsin did not come with a small price tag. However, the 
financial aid guidelines do not take these unavoidable facts into 
account. They just figure that if my father and mother are both 
working, then I have no financial need. Clearly this is ridiculous and 
unfair. I am convince^ that I belong in coiiege: there is a lot this 
university can give me. but I can offer this university a great deal in 
return. That is why t ask you to please do alt you can to help the 
existing financial aid programs be more sensitive to situations such 
as mine. 

Finally, I would like to restate how greatful I am for the 
opportunity you have given me as well as other students. I am 
confident that you will give careful consideration to our concerns 
and that appropriate action will be taken. 




t^ario D. Mendoza 
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PROBLEMS FACING "MIDDLE-INCOME" STUDENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

Today*8 "nlddlc-lncome" student faces an especially difficult predicament- 
he or she is too well-off to qualify for a sufficient amount of grants and 
loans, yet is not wealthy enough to bear the cost of his or her education. 
While many "middle-income" students are able to finish their educations In a 
timely fashion, several factors can stretch out the education process, and even 
can lead to the termination of the student's college career. Following are several 
problems and recommendations, based upon my own experience, and the experiences of 
several of my constituents. It is not my intention to suggest that the problems 
of the "middle-Income" student arc either the sole or most pressing difficulties 
with Title IV legislation. Instead, I hope to suggest that this area merits consid- 
erable discussion and action by this body In the upcoming months. 

PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT NEEDS ANALYSIS FORMULA 

Although many "mlddle-lnrome" families show adequate incomes for the support of u 
college education, current financial aids forms are ill-equipped to handle the 
unique problems facing "middle-Income* students. First, the form does not recogn;/f 
consumer Indebtedness as a possible factor hampering family budgets. This problcr. 
Is particularly acute among "middle-Income" families, and may renJer the formula- 
derived Family Contribution Inaccurate. Second, Che form does not allow for the 
possibility that parents from "middle-Income" families might not support their 
child's college career. Many families are unwilling to sacrifice to the level 
of the expected Family Contribution. The root of the problem la that the formula 
for determining Independent status Is unfair and does not allow the financial aids 
director enough latitude In extenuating circumstances. Third, the use of home 
equity on the principle dwelling as a factor In the needs analysis formula 
unnecessarily punishes home owners, especially those in areas where house values 
may be Inflated. 
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RECQMMENPATIONS FOR ACTION 

First, subsidized Loans should be expanded to families with incomes below $45,000. 
This would assist many "middle-income" families with the aforementioned problems of 
consumer indebtedness and poor cash flow in their effort to provide their child with 
an education. Second, home equity on the principle dwelling should not be considered 
as a factor in the needs analysis formula. This would assist many families who 
currently undergo the double-whammy of high house payments and inadequate support 
for their child's college education. Finally, the director of financial aids should 
be given greater ?eeway in the determination of need In individual cases. This would 
help to eliminate the problems of those who are unable to utilUe the system because 
of unnecessary red tape. 

SUMMARY 

The financial difficulties of the "middle-income" student are unique. There are 
several ways that these problems could be diminished through legislation at the 
Federal level. These art expanding subsidized loans, eliminating home equity from 
the determination of need, and granting local financial aids directors greater 
control. 
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Madison Urban League, Inc. 

151 East Gorham Street Telephone- 608} 251-^530 

.Vfadwort, Wisconsin 53703 



An Airiiiate oi" :he Naiionui ^->ban l.eag'je. :n& 



July 13, 1991 



Dear Congressmen Klug, ?etr;, and Gunder^cnt 

I am writing to you recardinc tne :^c:uthci:izac:>;n of tr.e :-::cner 
Education Act of 1965, which ycur ccinmittee :3 new :ev:ewir.q. ^r. 
our position in the ccnrr.uniry we are rerr.inded ever/aay or -r.e 
inipcrtance of hicher education. Mc^r.y of cine ceoc^^ ir.^t: we vcr : 
with have few job skills, 1:^:15 educatlcn, anc ot-er. . 

literacy. One of the factors which contributes t.iic t-'^c.er? 
is the fact that historically, coUeces ard universities ."-av'} 
•-^^n esceciaily inaccesEifcle to the blacK coirrunity. Most :jeop. i 
of color in our comr,Lnity never even ccnsicer cceae zs -r 
option. The pzr.s^ea of qcinc into deot .Tiany tncusanca 
dollars is not appealing. Therefore, e/er. i. ^cans ar - 
available, few will taKe toe financial risK. "or e::u.;ipie, put -^^ 
40 low-income children in our Pre-Eir.ployTnent Frcgcam, a ru.. 
felt that they would net attend college because of a lacx o: 
funds. For these children, coUece is perhaps one ct the on., 
means whereby they can escape from the cycle of poverty anc 
become valuable, contributing memfcers of society. .or .n.. 
reason I encourage you to work tcward a just ca.ar.ce of grants «. . 
loans, and to sustain the amount of these at a -eve. which i^ 
consistent with riffinq tuition. 

Sincerely, 



Jon Gratrmling 
Director of Operations 
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July 18. 1991 



To Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary EducaUon: 

Ab an African- American student at the University of Wisconsin - 
Milwaukee and a resident of the state of Wisconsin. I have developed 
some sincere concerns about the manner in which our governments 
prioritizes educaUon. I question It's commitment to the Investment of 
educaUng the youth of this country, especially those of color, 

EducaUon has always been a top priority In my family. UiUlkcma^^^ 
people of color, I was college bound from birth. My family took great 
^re to insure that I was exposed to every poslUve educaUonal and 
cultural opportunity there was available, from seven years of violin 
lessons, to endless workshops and seminars about how to study for 
college admlsslci test, college enrollment procedures and ""anc 
aid. So the quesUon before me was not whether I would go to college, 
but where and how. 

After choosing UW - Milwaukee, my next point of focus was directed 
toward funding my educaUon. Fortunately, I did weU academically In 
high school and was able to acqoire several scholarships during my 
senior year, I thought that that would take care of the u^h^re and the 
how. but I would later And out that I was greatly mistaken. 

Three years later I stUl hold a college educaUon in very high esteem, 
but the price of that respect is testing my resolve. After many o« my 
scholarships depleted and my Income faUed to accommodate the 
rising cost of tulUon, I found that the only way that I could continue at 
UWM was to take out Stafford Loans. To this date this amount Is over 
$5,000 and I still have another year and a half before I complete my 
undergraduate studies. What Is even more starOIng to me Is that 
Milwaukee's Financial Aid Department has deemed It necessary to take 
my only remaining scholarship and apply It toward the balance of nv 
loans, because they have decided that It would "surpass my need! This 
same department and the naUonal ACT board refuses to recognize me 
as an independent student, despite the fact that I have been Uvlng on 
my own, supporting myself for the past three years and that my 
mother, a singje parent of two. Is sUU struggling to pay off debts 
Incurred by a divorce. So In all pracUcal terms. It docs not pa/ to be 
a middle class, goal oriented, hard working student in this country. 
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With this in mind, it U not surprising that during the mid-1970's the 
proportion of aiiddle-lncoine Afrlcan-Amertcans enrolled in college 
was equal to white middle Income youth, but today they are at a higher 
risk Of dropping out of college than their peers in the low-income 
bracket. It seems that once again American is putting a price tag op 
the value of human life when it comes tr persons of color. Our country 
has to empower iuelf with the ability fairly and Justly deal a growing 
population of people who belong to a variety of ethnicities. In order to 
be successful in that challenge we must realize that our saKaUon 
comes from the enrichment of minds, as weU as the accumulaUon 
assets and resources. I believe that RepresentaUve WiiUam Gray said it 
best.. 

'...We have to develop strategies to get us out the economic downturn 
and those strategies have to be a combination A things. One, we have 
to try to get Interest rates down, so it's ei>i5' .r to get money drculaUng 
In the economy. Two, we're going to bw co make neu> investmet^ts in 
the fvojnmx ix^^inicture -retraining h^ir .an beings so that they can be 
producUve in a sode^ that Is going t \ ough a trensiUon."^ 

Gentlemen. I hope that you would consider speaking to studenta such 
as myself, who are seasoned pros a: dealing with the red tape of 
flnanciai aid and admlnlstraUve back talk, before you make your final 
conclusion concerning the 1991 Reauthorization Higher EducaUon 
Act. 1 am posiUve that you would find the experience eye opening and 
"cducaUonal." You will also And that in 1991 a student must have quite 
a bit of courage and determination in order to penetrate the 
Impediments that our distinguish institutions of higher educaUon 
places before them. Good luck. 



Respcc^u^ly submHted, 



T.M. Johnson 

UW-MUwaukee Student Association 

Vice-President 

2200 E. Kenwood Boulevard 

Union East 351 

Box 173 

MUwaukee, Wisconsin 532 U 
414/229-4366 

• Emerge March 1990. Gordon 
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Legislative Affairs Direcior 
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I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity to prepare 
written testimony for this hearing on the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. As a recent graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, class of 1991, I would like to share with you my 
experience as an undergraduate in the University system for a period of 
five years. 

I entered the University of Wisconsin coming from a rural, 
consolidated school district of only 300 stud, nts in Southwestern 
Wisconsin. While I graduated 9ih overall in a class of 60, I found my 
education at such a small high school was inadequate when I entered 
college. As a result I spent an extra year in my planned four year program 
in order to make up for previous gaps in my education. 

The fact that I actually made it to such a quality institution as 
Madison was remarkable considering the lack of resources in my 
community. Again out of a class of 60 students only two opted to go to 
Madison. Less than half of the class were able to continue on to post- 
secondary education. Had it not been for my own determination and 
initiative my high school guidance counselor would have convinced me to 
attend a'smaller school in a nearby community with fewer educational 
opportunities. I would also like to point out that my guidance counselor 
went by the title "Coach." Pre-college advising and financial aid 
information were not his forte College prep courses were not a factor in 
my high school's curriculum Considering all that has been previously 
stated I think of myself as fortunate to have graduated from such a 
reputable school as Madison 
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However, in order for me to even attend college I was required to 
place myself far in debt. Student loans were the only option as I did not 
meet the requirements for grants. Al ihe end of five years (an extra year 
was spent making up for gaps in my high school education) I now find 
myself $1 J.OOO in debt from student loans. Over the course of 10 years an 
additional $4,000 will have accumulated in interest alone. At the present 
time we find ourselves in a recession and many of my classmates continue 
to struggle in the job market while many will remain unemployed much 
longer than me. I was fortunate to find a job within two months of 
graduation. However, my student loan debt is greater than my annual 
income. 

Again I was fortunate compared to many other students in that I did 
receive financial support from my parents. While they were not able to 
contribute to my tuition payments (their two-income earnings average 
only around $38,000 annually) they assisted me in other living costs such 
as rent. food, books, and miscellaneous fees Since my first year of college 
1 have held a part-time job averaging between 20-30 lours per week and 
full-time during the summer As a result the amount of lime I had 
available for studying was cut and often I was required to set my class 
schedule around my work schedule. With such an opportunity to attend 
the university of Wisconsin--Madison. it was unfortunate that I was 
unable to fully benefit from that instiulion due to financial conlrainls. 

For rural students in the stale of Wisconsin education means 
economic advancement and a chance for the future. However reaching 
such a point often means overcoming many obstacles which are not factors 
for most economically advantaged, urban students. Access to educational 
opportunities and quality education are two of the main problems In 
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most rural school districts college advising is almost non-eiistent. and as 
in my case, I was the first generation to attend a post-secondary 
educational institution. Encout senient to strive for higher education was 
not part of my familial or secondary educational eiperience. 

For a state with such a large rural population it is important to fully 
examine the needs of rural students during the process of Reauthoriztion. 
What is needed is an increase in pre-coUege programs and changes in the 
types of financial aid awarded. Representative Sawyer (D-Ohio) has 
introduced the Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act of 1991" 
(H.R. 1524). This bill would allow for publicity campaigns to encourage 
students to go on to post-secondary education, training for high school 
counselors on the financial aid process and college advising, and a 
computer network for greater access to resources. Each of these three 
aspects would greatly impact the accessibility of a college education for 
rural students. United Council would like to encourage you to support this 
bill. 

In addition we would like to encourage you to reexamine the balance 
between grants and loans. There has been a major shift from grants to 
loans since the 1980 s. This shift has left a tremendous burden on the 
backs of many students, not )ust rural students. As a result higher 
education has become an option only for those who can afford it. While 
the need for higher education increases to keep the United States 
competitive in the world market, the accessibility of such education has 
decreased significantly. We now have a generation of young adults who 
are debtors even before; they hit the job market leaving us in an even 
more severe financial crisis. Is this how we want to see our system of 
higher education continue to operate? 
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Although this is my personal experience it reflects similar situations 
of other rural students whose voices will not be heard today. As a 
member of the United Council staff, I have had the opportunity to speak 
with students from across the state. I have heard many stories from 
other university students that echoe my own. It is unfortunate that 
goegraphy plays such a major factor in access to educational opportunities, 
but these are the realities facing many students in our state. 
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July 18» 1991 

To; The Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
Commi ttee 

From: Stacey LI Co11ver, UW- M Student Association 



It is with great pleasure that I take this opportunity 
to provide a personal testimony of the need for student 
financial aid in our country. ' ht» issue of Iiigher education 
funding is critical not only to the personal lives of the 
students involved, but also the ideals that our nation, 
according to our Const -f tut i on -ir.'.l na t i ona 1 1 y-rf»cogn i zed 
civil rights leaders, shaT i* Tommitted to striving 
towardsi Justice and equal ^noortunity for all. 

Education is vital to t wr,»11-being of individuals 
and the growth of a thp wof ' 1 , . wer that the United States 
has become. If we do not ■ in providing a quality 

education to our citlzpn*. , *^ot see any hope for our 

survival. We need the t i ■ • .»-pertise, and inspiration 
of our students, not to m-ru -.n ^ he cultural and economic 
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1 ' 1 v«»a w\tn iiiy niCvi'kisr toj' ^ufnmer, Mho Maw Qarniiig loss 
than $15,000 p«r y«ar and supporting tMO chlldran. Tha 
situation put Incraasad praosura on my fathar, Mho Mas 
taking tha sola responsibility for financing my collaga 
aducation. Throughout tha school yaar, I got rapaatad 
accounts of th« financial burdan I Mas causing tha family, 
and in tha fall of 1987 I took a laava of absanca for ona 
yaar • 

In that yaar, my sheltarad Morld fall apart. I movad 
14 timas, dua to family, mcney, and haalth problems, and 
yaarnad fcr tha security and hopa that Bryn MaMr offered. 
In tha fall of 1988, I returned to Bryn MaMr, again putting 
pressure on my father for collage money. 

Bouts Mith depression forced me to drop out, and I 
MSnt back to live Mith my mother. In the spring of 1989, I 
re-entered collage at the University of Wi scons In-Oshkosh , 
and droppad out again for the same reasons. 

At this point, I Mas considered financially 
responsible for my education, and as a Wisconsin resident, 
I chose to take advantage of the in-state tuition at the 
University of Wiscons In-Mi iMSukae In tha spring of 1990. 
Qua to a lata registration, hoMaver , I did not receive any 
financial aid. I droppad doMn to tMo classes, Morked four 
part-time Jobs, and ended up flunking one of my classes 
mainly because I skipped many sessions for Job IntervlSMS, 
and didn't have time to study because of my Mork schedules. 

During the summer of 1990, I Morked in several 
canneries in Alaska, and did not receive registration or 
financial aid materials in time. I took out an emergency 
loan, moved several times for cheaper rent, and started a 
MOrk-study position. Due to the lack of financial aid, I 
paid for the tuition Mith my summer savings. 

I am still attending the UW-M1 1 Maukee , ind after 
several Meeks of delay, I have received the *-ir8t 
disbursement of my student loan, and am aMaiMng the 
second. In response to the delay, I took ud several 
part-time Jobs, Including baby-sitting for o felloM UW-M 
student Mho has two children and is on Feder>)l aid. I noM 
Mork clQSe to 50 hours per Meek, attend school full-t .ne, 
and participate In extra-curricular and volunteer 
activities in the community. 

As you can see, I have not had an easy time getting 
through college financially, and am very dependent upon 
federal funds. If It Mere not for federal funds, I Mould 
not have been ab^e to attend Bryn MaMr, or the University 
of Wisconsin, strictly because of my financial status I am 
more than Milling to put all that I learn and experience 
back into my community through politics and volunteer 
act ivi ties . 

The doors that Mill open to me once I graduate Mill 
help me overcome the barriers of discrimination I face 
everyday and hope that our government Is Milling to make 
the effort to abolish. 

What barriers? Somewhere in Che archives; of our 
government documents, tfiere iss a paper that states. "All 
men are created equal." I am female, and am not blind to 
the fact that Momen earn ju^t over half the r^alary that men 
do for comparative pos i t on.- . Nor am I unaMare that Momen 
make up one-eighth of our Supreme Court, Mhere the most 
important decisions on foder'Al policies are made. This 
means I Mill need tMice the education as any man to 
outMSigh the present social Job d iscr imi na t i o>i . 

I am minority, yet because I am Chinese. I do not 
qualify for minority scholarships, aimed to help Blacks, 
Hispanics, and targeted Asian (groups. In a study done at 
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90\ had drmam. and par-ntal .xp.ctatlon. of "•^"8^°"°'" 
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►h-» w. ara of a diffarant color than majority rac. In 
:rri::n'::cllt'y. .nd .ubjact to much P-J"^;- •"^.Z w.^ 
ra.pact, «uch a. th. In.uU. I racalvad y"**'^""^ " ' 
wSrk'ng for - China., ra.t.ur.nt Thi. "O^V Incld.nt 
r-mlndid m. of racl.m which .till .x .t. " ^"^'"'^ 
Qf.i-.a It r.-awak.n.d m. to my phy.lcal Id.ntlty .nd 
ri:ind;d m. th^t I win n..d twic. th, -duc.tlon .. any 
Whit. P.r.on to outw.igh our c< ^"'"•l Pi;*J"*^^=" * chin... 

No on. can tm^^ m. I am Immoral bafcaua. I am China... 
but 1n°.o"m: .""at.. . can b._f1r.d for "'^n^W.^ ^^^^ - 
d1.ch.rg.d from our country', military. Th. 
b.r..f1t. of ROTC which hava halpad many »«"^""" 
own to tha Gay community. Without thi. option. I -^^^ ""'^ 
tS'ca « much financial old, «nd mu.t work "-"V "o^- ^l"'"' 
with p.r hap. th. po..1b11ty of getting ^^/"^ "° 
of f.d.ra1 lagal protactlon. Thi. m.an. I w 11 ""^J-^" 
th. .ducatlon .. a at.alght parson to outw.igh maln.traam 
Bociaty's opinions. , 

.d .i^:^:c'^:nrwrt'::uaiitr:o"roL';:r.;- B:t thas. 

iri:!! will 'onlyTo:. ?rua'w^th tha halp of fadaral funding 
for .ducatlon. ^^^^^ .ducatlon '^^-a fait th. 

marlt. of spiritual rajuvanatlon at tha Intellactual 

v"ty, Ind havt *aan tha 1„varaga a quality -d""* on 
can g vi an Individual of any minority group^ In addition, 
I faal that education can provide a foundation of 

ind^it^ndlng and help form a solid base for 

cnr-i.fu that the United States neads to uphold. 

The c"rint federal budget ha. already provld-d many 

.triv. for 1mprov«m«nt! Furth.rmor. . WE CANNOT APPORU 

nvestment in ea strength of our nation, and 

the itudlnts who wm be tomorrow's leader.. On behalf of 

^tudlnt^, 1 urge you to support federal funding for 
higher education. 
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July 17. 1991 



Dear Wisconsin Members of the Subcommittee on Post Secondary Education, 

I am a student from Wisconsin attending the University of Wisconsin Milwaukee. My 
parents cannot help with paymg for my education. I worked throughout my high school 
career, while maintaining a high grade point average. My good grades along with the extra 
curricular activities in which I was involved earned me some scholarships. I have also 
received college work study and a small Pell Grant Nevertheless, it seems that each year 
the amount of assistance gets snudler, and is not enough to pay to attend UWM. 

I am writing to let you know that there are, indeed, hard working, good students who still 
cannot afford a higher education in Wisconsin and around the nation. We need continued 
commitment and support from members of Congress who app;x)priate higher education 
funds. Without a strong commitment to higher education on thi; federal level, I am afraid 
of what will happen to middle class students, such as myself. 

In my opinion, an educated population cannot be paralleled in the potential benefits for the 
entire United States. With rising costs of education, the Congress needs to appropriate 
enough funding to ensure that students who want a higher education are not (tenied access 
because of a lack of fmancial support. 

TiTank you for your time and considerabon. 



Sincerely, 




Jason L. Bnetzmann 
3037 N. Maryland Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53211 
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1309 Spring St., Apt. 206 
Madison, WI 53715 

July 19, 1991 



Dear Representatives: 

Thank you Representatives Klug, Gunderson and Petri for allowing me 
to submit this testimony concerning the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act ol 1965. 

I am a senior at UW-Madison. studying astronomy and math. As is 
true with many of my fellow students and friends, financmg my edu- 
cation has not been easy. By the time I graduate, I wiU be between 
$5,000 and $10,000 in debt to niy parents. As middle-mcome earners, 
they were eligible for the PU S loan for parents which they took out 
last year so I could stay in school. Little did we know at the t>nje what 
a bad bargain this loan truly »s. Although repayment can be deferred 
until after graduation, the government does not subsidize the interest, 
which continu'-s to accrue and build up the principal. By the time re- 
payment begins, it wiU take years to pay off the interest before touching 
the original principal-keeping in mind that interest is appbed to the 
current balance on the loan (including aU the back interest), not just 
the original principal. In the end, the student (even if unable to finish 
her/his education) is left paying a plethora of profit-seeking bankers 
perhaps for a large part of their Ufe for what should be a completely 
government-subsidized right— their education. 

I am involved with the United States Student Association (USSA), the 
only Ucensed and recognized national student lobbying organiza^^n. 
At UW-Madison, we have a I SS.A Campus Chapter working on USSA 
campus-related student orzan.zin^ lobbying efforts. We proudly have 
a very diverse membership with one particular common goal: the im- 
provement of educational -vcss for all students. As our representatives 
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b Congress, we ask you to reverse the trend over the last fifteen years 
of making public education a privilege for only those who can a pri- 
ori afford it. During this year's Reauthorization process, please keep in 
mind that we can work towards the elimination of many problems in our 
society only through education. Not education for the few—but for all. 
Please work towards making this education more accessible, for example 
by emphasizing and increasing the subsidization of grant programs (like 
the Pell Grant and SSiGs) rather than loan programs, by making the' 
Pell Grant an entitlement, and by winning government subsidy for the 
interest on existing loan programs (Uke PLUS and ICL) so students wiU 
not be debtors for the jest of their lives. 

In conclusion, it is clear that access to an education is one of the most 
important issues facing us today. As students, we hold you— our public 
representatives— to a rigorous standard. We will NOT be satisfied with 
compromise on our educations — our futures! 



Sincerely, 




Brian J. Williams 
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July 19, 1991 



WI Representative 
on the Postsecondary 
Education Committee 

I am a student at the University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
and a member of the Student Association. I am writing this 
letter to encourage you to vote for a financial aid package 

hat makes education accessable to all students This would 
mean a package that is generous with grants instead of loans, 

Because of the current financial aid package many students 
must resort to other measures to fund their college educa- 
tions. I have been one of those students. At age 17, I 
entered the United States Army Reserves in an to 
support myself through college. There have been many draw- 
in making this decision. Firstly, the training ^"volved 
caused me to have a one year setback in starting "^V ^d^"" 
tion. secondly, during the Gulf War, myself and many other 
student reservists suffered academically in dealing with 
?he threat of having to go to war. We are all recovering 
now. 

Pleas- support a plan that makes the choice of getting 
an education an easier one for all people. 



Sinoerely, 

Bethamie Wyatft 
UWM Student Association 
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July 18, 1991 



Dear Members of the Sub Committee on Post Secondory Educotion, 

I am a lower middle class student attending the University of 
Wisconsin - Milwaukee, As a Senior, I have depended on no other 
source but part time jobs, small Pell Grants, and Guaranteed Student 
Loons to pay for my secondary educatton, I am writing you to urge that 
federal spending on education be of the highest priority. 

Along with the decreasing amount of grants to college students, I 
believe that the application process is too extensive and tedious, The 
needs analysis does not need to take place every year. Students' 
Incomes during college do not usually change enough to wanrent filling 
out a new, extensive application every year unless they request it. 

Another important point for me is that the needs analysis does not 
calculate my need. It calculates the need of my porents who are not 
funding my education. I, ultimately, am the one who is getting the 
education and paying for it. 

I hope you take this letter into consWeration when you review the 
application process and the effectiveness of the needs analysis 
process. A simpler application process and a more efficient way of 
distributing financial aid is needed. 

Sincerely, 



Ric Vandenberk 
3018 N. Marytand 
Milwaukee, Wl 53211 
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As a student at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. I am 
deeply concerned, as are most other students within the UW System. 
aboJt the level and quality of funding for f'"«n^lfl ^^'^ .fj^f 
Throughout the Eighties, economic pressure has been Pla«d upon 
Wisconsin students by two opposing forces; the nsing cost of higher 
education and the economic reduction of financial aid funding. 
Combined. ?hese two forces have limited the economic access to post- 
secondary institutions throughout the state. Both fo'"s are 
inherently tied and cannot not be separated without loosing sight of 
the lareer economic picture. ... 

Higher educational costs include those costs which students 
must meet in order to obtain a higher education These costs not 
only include tuition but also housing, food and books. It has been 
shown that tuition, within the UW System, has increased at a rate 
above the consumer price index for eight of the last ten years. While 
Ts trend was greatest during the New Deal Era of he ear y and mid 
Eighties, it still continues in a positive fashion placing greater 
economic oressure upon stuc-ents. This economic pressure in turn, 
c eate^ a gre ter need and thus demand for financial aid. However 
whfn financial aid spending on the federal level remains constant, it 
has the same effect ks a decrease in federal financial aid spending. 
Therefore, there exists less monies in constant dollar terms tor 
students. Consequently, students do not receive the same level ot 
assistance from the governmeni m proportion to their tuition or are 

denied^Junding.^^ a secondary effect which excludes tuition but 
includes all other costs of higher education (housing food books). 
Dunne the two years in which iuition had increased less than the 
° nsuLr prl^e index (1981-1983). the US suffered from extremely 
hieh inflation. This pushed up the consumer pnce index, the 
economic power of dollar decreased, and consequently the spending 
power of federal financial aid. Therefore, the increas.ns rate of 
inflation increases the costs of housing, food and books which in turn 
reduces the spending of Federal funds. • , „ij :, 

The greatest economic reduction of federal financial aid v. 
to these two major economic issues. In the first case, tuition 
inc eases have directly placed greater demand upon federa financial 
aid t has not been shown that federal financial aid spending has 
kept up with this demand. In the second case, '""^''O" '^^tSf real 
ha?e directly affected spending power which '"f," 
dollar value of the federal financial aid funds. In both cases an 
economic reduction in federal financial aid has occurred and is 
cominuing to worsen as ihcsc forces maintain their positive trends. 

The last economic issue, which 1 would like to raise concerns 
investment. Within any industry, there exists investments in the 
infrastructure of that industry. Highways, railways. 
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telecommunications, and mass transit are just a few examples in 
Vrhich the United States has invested funds to maintain and improve 
the economic welfare of its businesses and industries. I consider 
education, as another infrastructure cost. As we move towards a 
global economy, we need to assure that the populate is well 
educated. A post-secondary education is fast becoming a necessity 
rather than a luxury. Only through a well educated populate may 
the United States continue to be an economic power and compete 
with other soon to be economic superpowers. It is for this reason 
that economic access to post-secondary institutions is both vital and 
necessary. I am proud to be a Wisconsin resident who still believes 
in the Wisconsin Idea. That idea vhich supports access to education 
for those wishing to obtain it. Unfortunately, this idea is quickly 
becoming a dream of the past and w th it the economic dreams of our 
country. 
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Mr nmm% in Tim Roelllg. I an one of the lucky ones. 
The federal financial aid system that exists today provided 
well for my higher education. Between the years of 1987 and 
1991 1 while an undergraduate student at the University of 
Wisconsin-Qreen Bay, I recei ed over $14,000 in federal 
financial assistance. I was given a seemingly free ride-- 
courtesy of Uncle Sam. Not quite free, however, as my ride 
through higher education waa a consequence of the divorce of 
my parents. 

In the middle of my senior year of high school, my 
father divorced my mother. My mom was left with three kids 
to support — two of high school and one in college. Mom's an 
RN at the local hospital and made a little over 
$22,000 per year. She worked hard — long hours and 
weekends — to support her children. But it soon became 
apparent that no amount of hard work would allow her to send 
me to college, much less continue to pay the high tuition 
costs of the private college my brother attended on a partial 
football scholarship. Consequently, I applied for financial 
aid. 

To tell you the truth, I didn't expect much. Before the 
divorce, my parents combined income was well over $50,000 per 
year. My friends and acquaintances whose parents earned 
comparable salaries received very little financial aid (and, 
consequently, had to work throughout their college careers). 
Besides, my brother had applied, and he received only a small 
loan**barely enough to cover living expenses. But what a 
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difference a divorce makes! Now that my family was broken 
apart, I qualified and received it all! No loans, mint! you, 
but grants— free money!! The state and federal government 
were going to pay for my education in its entirety— from 
tuition to room k board, Not only would I not have to have 
four part-time jobs to stay in school, but ray mom wouldn't 
have to kill herv^nlf working so much overtime. It couldn't 
get any better, I thought. 

Then I got to school and was pleasantly surprised. In 
my four years of college, I was able to participate in many 
things. I was able to act in musicals, sing in gospel choir, 
become an RA , and be involved m student government. tt was, 
to say the least, an excellent experience. One that many of 
my friends, however, could not. Instead, they were forced to 
work, sometimes full-time, to pav for school. They could 
afford to do little other than work and study. Being 
involved in extracurricular activities was out of the 
•question • 

My collegiate experience uas superb, I was able to both 
earn a degree and broade.i my perspective through i?xtra 
curricular activities. All 'his due to grants ^nd my hard 
work. The irony is that h i-J ny parents stayed together, I 
would have had to work tiir i-Kh school, sacrificing the 
chances that I capitalize. 1 in. To me, this doesn't seem 
right . 

The federea finance, u s.stem needs to be r«-tooleu 
to allow middle income st.i.J.'n's the sam^ kind ot experiences 
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that I M«« .0 lucky to h«v«. It 1. tine that the Federal 
fovern.«nt realize that a colleg* education i. .ore than 
reading, writing, t arithmetic. That what happen, outside 
the cla..roo«, in cluba and organization., i. equally 
inportant as ho.ework in the development of a well-rounded 
•tudent and citizen. You. our repre.entative., need to 
realize the.e important factor, and act to in.ure that every 
peraon i. allowed the .ame opportunity to excel. No one 
•hould hAva to be in poverty, to be at a disadvantage, 

or hiva to come fron. a broken family in order to benefit from 
financial aid. Thank you. 
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